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\ E say we like London because of its 
historic associations and haunts, 
and we think of them so often that we 
come to regard our country as lacking 
the things which awaken reverent emo- 
tion. A mere tomb in an English grave- 
yard, or a lettered slab in the pavement 
of one of the Inns of Court, sends us back 
a century or two as we ponder what some 
poet did and how he lived and what were 
his surroundings. And yet the sentimen- 
tal mind may find plenty of this sort of 
delight here in America—delight that 
should be extreme to an American. I 
thought of that in Richmond when I saw 
the portrait of poor Pocahontas in the 
Capitol, close to that of Light- horse 
Harry Lee and to those of some of the 
famous royal Governors. And I thought 
of how there was a Virginia known to 
Shakespeare, as well as a ‘* vexed Ber- 
moothes.”” And so it was again when I 
found myself in Charleston, with its mu- 
seum of ante-Revolutionary buildings, and 
its French traces that point back to the 
earliest Protestant settlement within our 
national borders. In New Orleans, again, 
a wealth of romantic and picturesque and 
gayly colored reminders of shifting dyn- 
asties and exciting history beats in upon 
my mind. Finally I came to Mississip- 
pi, and at Biloxi stood upon the ground 
whereon M. d’Iberville planted the flag 
of his royal master of France in 1699, 
nearly 200 years ago, but 157 years after 
De Soto sailed the Father of Waters that 
fronts that same State. Ah! I can be 
very happy indeed when I find myself in 
Carlyle’s favorite tobacconist’s in Chel- 
sea by the Cheyne Walk, but I can com- 
mand a more brilliant panorama, and one 
that moves as directly toward my own 
proud citizenship, when I pursue the same 
bent of mind in my own country. 
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To Biloxi one goes to get sick in order 
to be happy. That is one of the peculiar 
charms of the entire Gulf coast of the 
State of Mississippi. Surely as you go 
there you will fall ill of the local distem- 
per, and that is one of the main incentives 
for making the journey. When I was in 
Chattanooga, not long ago, the cream of 
the gentry were ill and contented by rea- 
son of an enforced command for general 
vaccination to ward off a threat of small- 
pox which never materialized. But down 
at Biloxi and Pass Christian (pronounced 
chris-chan) and Ocean Springs and those 
other bits of dreamland on the Mississip- 
pi coast nobody gets sick in order not to 
be sicker. No one down there takes the 
local illness in preference to some other 
disorder. In that peculiar region every 
one becomes invalided as badly as pos- 
sible solely for the love of the malady. 

I first heard of it in a barber's shop. 
A man came along, and the barber hailed 
him. ‘‘ When are you going to come and 
get my hot-water apparatus and mend the 
leak in it?” he asked. ‘‘ Can you take it 
now?” 

‘* No,” said the mechanic. ‘‘ Tl call 
around very soon. I was going to come 
and get it a couple of weeks ago; and 
then, again, I was pretty near coming for 
it the week before that. Ill get around. 
Y’ain’t in no hurry, are you?” 

‘Oh, well—er—not a reg’lar hurry,” 
said the barber. ‘‘ I'd be using the thing 
every day if it was in order. But I'll 
get along all right.” 

I was in a holiday resort, and this was 
certainly a holiday spirit which both men 
were displaying, and yet it seemed that 
both were rather too slow even for a holi- 
day couple. 

‘* How does that fellow make a living?” 
I asked. 
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Oh, he’s a creole,” said the barber. 
‘*He don’t require much for a living. 
A cigarette and a glass of water makes a 
creole breakfast, you know, and down in 
this country you give any young fellow 
a dugout and a cast-net and he’s able to 
marry.” 

After a pause the barber said, proudly, 
‘Oh, we've all got the Biloxi fever.”’ 

“What sort of a fever is that?” 

‘** You'll find out when you have been 
here awhile. How long have you been 
here?” 

‘* About two hours,” said I. 

‘* Well,” said the barber, ‘* you'll have 
it bad to-morrow—that is, it will seem 
bad at first, though really it gets worse 
and worse the longer you stay. Why, the 
natives have it so that there’s dozens of 
girls here who are becoming old maids 
because it is too much of an effort for 
their beaux to propose to ’em.” 

The fever seized me at eleven o'clock 
of the next forenoon, as with my friend 
Mr. Fletcher, of New Orleans, I was pur- 
suing the truly Northern custom of ‘ tak- 
ing a walk.” Before half a mile had been 
traversed, a store porch appeared before 
us and impeded our progress. It is true 
that it was on one side of the thorough- 
fare, and the way past it was broad and 
level. But it was ademon porch—a thing 
with the soul if not the song of a siren. 
In the sunlight it seemed to smile on us 
seductively, and it spread its two side- 
posts like a welcoming lover’s arms, while 
its clean warm floor appeared to advance 
and insinuate itself under us, so that, 
without knowing how or why it was, we 
found ourselves seated there, stricken with 
the fever and at ease. 

One must catch the complaint to ap- 
preciate it. It is not fatal any more than 
Nirvana is, and in my practical Occidental 
way of thinking it is very like Nirvana, 
and better, because it has the advantage 
of leaving you on earth, and with the 
same enjoyment of food and flowers and 
wine and song that you had before. It 
is not laziness. None but a dull hind 
would call it that. It is the very thing 
that the Europeans who criticise us for 
our fever of unrest should recommend as 
a substitute, for it is a fever for rest. A 
mere doctor would describe it as a malady 
peculiar to the Gulf coast from Mobile to 
New Orleans. He would say that it has 
been observed that large numbers of men 
and women, by combining 1n large cities, 


are able to exercise sufficient will powe: 
to ward it off, so that it is prevalent in 
Mobile and New Orleans only among the 
colored people. Then he would go on 
to say that its first symptoms are a stiffen 
ing of the motor muscles of the legs, fo] 
lowed by a sense of leaden heaviness i: 
the patient’s feet. The patient will b 
observed to talk rationally, and to sustai: 
an ordinary light conversation, but will on 
no account move from a chair, except it 
be to drop into the next one he comes to. 

In the absence of chairs the patients are 
observed to sit upon barrels, boxes, store 
porches, and door-steps in the public 
streets, even though, before they were 
stricken, they were in the habit of apply- 
ing harsh names, such as “loafers,” 
‘* trash,” and ‘‘ tramps,” to those who did 
the same thing. They sit upon wharves 
and upturned boats and tree stumps, 
upon grassy ledges and fallen logs, and, 
if they are permanent residents of the in- 
fected districts, they build seats all about 
their open grounds. They put benches 
about on the grass and piazzas, and even 
on the road-sides. In many cases they or- 
der great pavilions like giant nests built 
around their trees, and having no energy 
with which to conjure a new and fit 
name for these airy perches in which 
they while away precious time, they call 
them ‘‘shoo-flies,” a name utterly with- 
out significance in that connection. They 
will hear the news of the day if any one 
will tell it or read it to them, but they 
cannot be prevailed upon to take up a 
newspaper. Northern men, when at 
home, who take three morning newspa- 
pers, an afternoon paper, and a score of 
weeklies and magazines, show the same 
aversion for printed news as those who 
cannot read at all. An instance is re- 
lated of a Northern editor coming to Bi- 
loxi and falling a prey to this strange dis- 
order. Having a New Orleans paper 
pressed upon him with the hint that it 
contained a description of the burning of 
his newspaper building during the previ- 
ous night, he pushed the sheet away, say- 
ing: ‘* Let her burn. Iam here for rest, 
and don’t want business mixed up with 
it.” The same leading medical journal 
which records this case—so a mere doctor 
would continue—also cites an instance of 
a Northern broker in stocks who arranged 
to pay extra for his board on condition 
that the hotel clerk should tell him if 
Western Union dropped below 81, but 
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iould never, under any other circum- 
unces, mention any serious matter to 

m during his stay in the hotel. 

[hus a professional student of the dis- 
ise would describe the Biloxi fever, miss 
¢ the very essence of that which any 

erson affected with the complaint would 
speak of at the outset. That point is its 
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and chicken-pox, and in such a case I can 
easily faney that a man with a good sup- 
ply of the fever would neglect his wife 
and babies, and sit on the head of a barrel 
in the sun for years, without saying who 
he was to any detectives that might be 
hired to find him and bring him out of 
Biloxi. 





GROTTO AT BILOXI 


engaging character, its sensuous, dreamy, 
delicious, soothing nature. No one who 
has it would be cured of it on any ac- 
count, until the time came to make a su- 
preme effort of will and eateh the train 
for the North. A poet might liken it to 
floating on whipped cream in a rose leaf. 
Or, to put it so that the dullest mind can 
grasp it, the feeling is what you are sure 
a great good-natured Newfoundland dog 
enjoys when he lies blinking at the sun 
after a hearty dinner. To be sure, it may 
be carried to extremes, just as some per- 
sons go to great lengths with the measles 





At all events, we sat down on the store 
porch in the fever-stricken town, and just 
then a fire broke out. It was announced 
by a half-dozen lazy strokes of a bell, 
which created a great disturbance. There 
was no yelling or rushing about or surg- 
ing of crowds. The disturbance was con- 
fined to a dozen volunteer firemen. They 
were resting in their homes and shops 
and offices, and the alarm was unexpect- 
ed. Some had to dress, and others had 
to hunt up their fire-hats. These were 
things that are not done recklessly in Bi- 
loxi, but are well and carefully consid- 
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ered beforehand. It was therefore some 
little time before the firemen began to ap- 
pear in the streets and to come calmly 

as Matthew Arnold would have had all 
us Americans do—up to where my friend 
and I were seated, and then next door to 
the engine-house. On the way, at nearly 
every gate, the women halted them to ask 
where the fire was, and in every case the 
firemen took time to formulate a well- 
digested polite answer, to the effect that 
they were sorry not to be able to say at 
that time anything of value about the 
fire. In time they got the handsome old- 
fashioned hand-engine out into the street, 
and after a little badinage and a resting- 
spell they shrewdly paused to discuss the 
route by which they might most easily 
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reach the general locality indicated by 
the number rung out by the bell. There 
being several discordant opinions to 
weigh, this also consumed a few minutes. 
Finally, like a well-ordered body, they 
and the machine got under headway and 
presently disappeared, leaving us to the 
full enjoyment of the succeeding quiet, 
which was only disturbed by a thought- 
less question put by one of us to a street 
boy as to what sort of a tree it was that 
spread its noble height and width across 
our horizon. The boy replied that it was 
a pecan (he said *‘ pecawn”), and had he 
stopped at that all would have been well, 
but he launched out upon a perfect clat- 
ter of facts about the nuts the tree bore, 
the number of bushels it yielded, the 
price they brouglit, and, in short, a show- 


er of disturbing and unwelcome informa 
tion. 

After a long time the firemen cam 
back in the same leisurely, dignified wa 
as they had departed. We heard a wi 
man ask them if they had saved the build 
ing, and we heard a fireman’s reply, ** Ne 
ma’am; the building had gone when w: 
got there; but we saved the ground.” 

It is to be hoped that before the feve 
seizes you the country round about the 
town will have tempted you to enjoy its 
many delights. They speak down there 
of the strange habit the Northern men 
and women have of taking long walks, a 
thing the Southern mind staggers at new 
ly at each presentation of the phenome 
non. In our far South, if one has not a 
horse or a sail-boat, and 
cannot borrow either, 
there is nothing to do 
but to stay at home. To 
be sure the Northern pe 
destrians take few walks 
before they are fever 
stricken and leg-stiffened 
and stranded in chairs in 
the sunshine. But what 
walks! Along the beach 
the water flashes before 
the town, all aglitter in 
the sunlight, and be 
yond lie the long green 
islands of the Gulf, 
fringed with spreading 
trees, now dense and now 
mere green lace - work, 
with the blue sky and blu 
er Gulf visible through 
it. The pedestrians turn 
away and explore the land only to come 
back enraptured, telling of the templelike 
forest of pines that overspreads the land, 
of the light and shade, of the vivid green 
feathered against the clear blue, of the 
white sand underfoot with its soft red 
carpeting of dead pine needles, of the still 
ness and the purity and almost parklike 
semblance of order everywhere within the 
forest. Alas, that they should soon lose 
the energy to renew such pleasure, and 
that it should joy them only in their 
memories! 

The village is picturesque, and but 
that this one is the oldest of these Gulf 
resorts (and was a summering-place for 
New Orleans folk in the long, long ago), 
what is said of it will answer for all the 
others. It is made up of little cottages 
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of pretty and uncommon de- 
signs that have sprung from 
French beginnings. Often 
the second stories project be- 
yond the parlor floors so as to 
provide a lower porch; and 
here and there are seen pret- 
tily shaped openings in the 
upper stories so as to make 
additional galleries. When 
vines trail up the house fronts 
and frame these galleries the 
effect is very pretty. Vegeta- 
tion is abundant, the trees are 
of great size, and flowers grow 
in luxuriance, though it is 
whispered that there is suffi- 
cient chill in the air of winter 
nights to make it prudent to 
pull the potted plants in-doors 
in cold spells. The green gar- 
dens and chromatic cottages 
lie prettily beside white sand streets, where 
there are no sidewalks, but borders of grass 
instead. Natives point out the trees as 
chinaberries, willows, cypresses, magno- 
lias, oranges, pecans, peaches, plums, and 
apples. The people love the castor-bean, 
because it has a tropical look, I suppose, 
and thrives so well down there. I have 
seen fifty-three orange-trees in one gar- 
den, checkered with golden fruit and 
greenery, and have found the oranges as 
delicious as any I ever ate. The buds 
come upon the trees before the fruit is 
plucked. The people in the tiny streets 
and gardens are extremely democratic. 
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They talk to all who pass 
their way, and if a stran- 
ger like myself refuses to 
make a free exchange of 
his business for theirs, 
they will give up theirs 
quite as freely, if he will 
stop and listen. 

These are often West 
ern folk, for our Eastern 
people have not discov- 
ered this perpetual sum- 
mer land, but have al- 
lowed men and women 
from the other end of 
the Mississippi Valley to 
steal this mareh upon 
them. Therefore we find 
a small section of the 
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place spoken of as a Michigan settle- 
ment, and in addition there are many 
regular winter visitors from Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois. They discovered the 
Gulf coast about seven years ago, and 
make it a habit to come either in No- 
vember or after the holidays, and to stay 
till warm weather reaches the North. 
The greater number go to Pass Chris- 
tian, a rather new place, prettily spread 
along the beach, and with a large well- 
managed hotel maintained by Chicago 
people. Ocean Springs, Bay St. Louis, 
and Biloxi are the other resorts. Biloxi, 
the oldest, is the most quaintly typical, 
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BACHELORS’ QUARTERS, BEAUVOIR. 


slightly Frenchified Southern town of 
them all. Bathing, fishing, driving, and 
cottage and hotel life are the diversions. 

A great many of these visitors buy cot- 
tages and modernize them, renting them 
for a hundred or a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars when they go away in the summer, 
at which time the New Orleans folk come 
along. 

At Mrs. Drysdale’s altogether excellent, 
old-fashioned, but brand-new hotel in Bi- 
loxi I could find no fault with anything, 
but it is said that the Western visitors 
cannot abide the high seasoning with 
chile pepper and garlic which the creole 
taste demands, or the Southern tendency 
to fry everything, even the fruit, or, the 
coffee that is made ‘‘so strong that it 
stains the cups,” or the singular Gulf- 
coast custom of breaking fast at nine 
o'clock in the morning and dining at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Cottage life, 
therefore, has the greater number of vo 
taries in that region. They go there to 
escape the Northern winters, and are told 
that the Gulf coast has only two cold 
spells in each winter—one in November 
and one in February. When these come 
they are found to bring a temperature 
like that of boarding-house tea. Bathing 
can be indulged in all the year—enjoyed 
all the year by the men, I should say, and 
indulged in by the women, for the custom 
down there is for the women to immerse 
themselves in little pens under the bath- 
houses, between lattice-work walls. 

Interesting Southern peculiarities are 


plentiful down ther 

I never saw a pecan-tre 

for instance, that I dix 
not think of the famou 

‘nigger candy ” of Ne) 

Orleans—the irresistib), 
candy of the Crescen 

City sidewalks. Ther 
they take the pecan-nuts, 
which we eat raw, as i 

we had no more ingenu 
ity than squirrels, and 
sprinkling them in great 
cakes of pure brown su 
gar, produce a confec 
tion to which they give 
the French name of pra 
line, but which is so un 
like any other candy in 
the world as to deserve 
a new American name 
of its own. The old 
‘*mammies ” make the candies in disks 
big enough to cover the bottom of a silk 
hat, and even yet keep the trade to them 
selves and away from the merchants, al- 
though the visitors to the gay city buy 
up whole trays of them, and even ship 
them to the North and East. Down here 
in Mississippi the seuppernong grape finds 
its farthest Southern foothold, I think; 
at least, I have not found it farther away. 
Travellers to Asheville and Florida will 
remember that it is the wine that is served 
at that celebrated railway restaurant in 
North Carolina where the proprietor and 
the waiters vie with one another in for- 
cing ‘‘extras”’ and second portions of the 
nicest dishes upon the wayfarers. There 
can scarcely be such another restaurant 
as that. ‘'Do have another quail,” says 
the proprietor. ‘‘ Let me give you more 
of this scuppernong wine. It is made 
near here, and is perfectly pure.” ‘‘ Won't 
you take an orange or two into the cars 
with you?” or ‘‘ Here’s a bunch of fresh 
flowers to give to your ladies.” The 
scuppernong wine has even more of that 
peculiar ‘‘fruity” flavor than the best 
California wines—a flavor that I am bar- 
barian enough to prefer to the ‘* pucker” 
of the imported claret. You may have it 
with your meals in Biloxi. And if you 
are a drinking man, which Heaven fore- 
fend, you may have ‘* toddy ” in the style 
that obtains from Virginia to farthermost 
Texas, and that has been imported to 
Arkansas, Missouri, and the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 
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It was on the banks of the Arkansas 
itiver, in Indian Territory, that I made the 
icquaintance of this method of—as afriend 
of mine would say—*‘ spoiling good liq- 
ior.” The famous Indian champion, Mr. 
Boudinot, introduced me toa planter whose 
two eabins, side by side and joined by a 
single roof, formed the most picturesque 
home that I saw on that splendid river. 
I was introduced as plain ‘‘ mjster,” but 
that would not do down there. 

‘Colonel Ralph,” said the planter, ‘‘en- 
joy this yer boundless panorama of na- 
ture. Feast yo’ eyes, sah, on the beautiful 
river.” (Then aside: ** Wife, set out the 
mixin’s in the back room.”) ‘' Colonel 
Ralph, you are welcome to share with us 
this grand feast of scenery and nature’s 
ornaments. But, sah, I think my wife 
has set out something—just a little some- 
thing—in the house. I dun‘no’ what it 
is, sah, but if you find it good, I shall be 
delighted, sah.” 

So we went into the back room with 
this other Colonel Mulberry Sellers, ana 
there on the dining-table stood a bottle, 
a bow] of sugar, three glasses and spoons, 
and a glass pitcher full of spring water. 

‘Serve yourself to a toddy, colonel,” 
said my host. 

‘*T'll watch you first,” said I; 
know what a toddy is.” 

‘** Don’t know what a toddy is?” said the 
hospitable man. ‘‘ Why, sah, that does 
seem strange to me. Back in gran’ ole 
Virginia, sah, we children wereall brought 
uponit,sah. Every morning my revered 
father and my sainted 
mother began the day 
with a toddy, sah, and as 
we children appeared, my 
mother prepared for each 
one an especially tem- 
pered drink of the same, 
sah, putting—lI regret to 
say—a little more water 
in mine than the others’ 
because I was the young- 
est of the children.” 

As he spoke, he dipped 
some sugar into his glass, 
poured in a little water, 
sufficient to make asyrup 
when the two ingredients 
were stirred with a spoon, 
and then emptied in an 
Arkansas “ stiffener” of 
whiskey—a jorum, as the 
English would say. That 
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is the drink of the South, where drinking, 
without being carried to any excess that I 
ever witnessed, still remains a genteel ac- 
complishment, as it was held to be by the 
English, Scotch, and Irish who were the 
progenitors of nearly all our Southern 
brothers. 

Beauvoir, the seat of the family of Jef- 
ferson Davis, is close by Biloxi, and as Mis- 
sissippi reveres his memory as that of her 
most distinguished citizen, I rode over to 
visit the old place. I had thought of 
Mississippi as the last stronghold of the 
Southern sectional feeling, and so it may 
be, but I discovered even less signs of it 
there than anywhere else in the South. 
Nowhere did I encounter a greater and a 
closer mingling of the natives with the 
new immigrant element, which latter is 
growing strong there in the development 
of that new relationship which is spring- 
ing up between the Western people at the 
head of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Southern people at the foot of it. That 
is a new growth of trade and friendship 
which the student of this country’s devel- 
opment will soon need to take into ac- 
count, 

But it is a strong fresh memory, that 
natives and new-comers share alike, of the 
ex - President of the Confederacy as he 
journeyed to his upper plantation or to 
New Orleans or walked through the white 
streets of Biloxi, a tall, spare, impassive 
man of great natural dignity, and always 
clad in a suit of Confederate gray, under 
a soft military hat, until he was seen for 
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the last time. Although a Kentuckian 
by birth, his life is bound up with the 
history of Mississippi. For that State he 
served as an elector in 1844, voting for 
Polk and Dallas. He wasa planter there, 
and went from there to Congress in the 
next year. As Colonel of the First Mis- 
sissippi Volunteers he fought bravely in 
the Mexican war, and later he was one 
of the Senators of his State in the Feder- 
al Congress and Secretary of War under 
President Pierce. After the collapse of 
the Confederacy he made Beauvoir his 
most favored retreat and resting-place, 
and there, until he died, he received let- 
ters from the young college students of 
the South asking his advice as to their 
future courses in life, and visits alike 
from Northern and Southern folk, the one 
to make his acquaintance, the others to 
tender their sympathy and respect. 
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The way to Beauvoir lies either along 
the beach or through the woods; but I 
chose the forest road, that I might as 
many times as possible enjoy its wonder- 
ful order and neatness and beauty. The 
trees rise, at short distances apart, above 
the level clean sand, and there is nowhere 
asuggestion of impurity either upon the 
ground or in the clear sweet balsamic air. 
There is a constant suggestion of some- 
thing cathedral-like in the regular uni- 


form columns of the forest, the meetings 
of their limbs overhead, and the closing 
shallow vistas, as of naves, on every 
hand. The dwarf palmetto, or Spanish 
bayonet, grows in little clumps or singly, 
as one would distribute it for ornament, 
and the very tropical long-leaf pines, leap 
ing high in air before they put out a 
branch, and then spreading their tops like 
palms, are the chief denizens of these silent 
depths. Here and there are wet spots, it 
is true, and then the parklike character of 
the woods changes to a jungle, but a jun- 
gle so thick with gum, bay, magnolia, and 
other trees that one cannot see the dank 
water they shut in. 

By the wood road the back of Beauvoir 
is first reached, and is found to be a tract 
of ten acres, devoted to the cultivation of 
the scuppernong grape. The vineyard is 
a scene of disorder and neglect. The rude 
arbors are rotting and 
falling upon the vines, 
and the young persim- 
mon and pecan trees 
that have been set out 
there are endangered by 
the weeds that grow riot- 
ously, to exaggerate the 
suggestion of desolation. 
The mansion is around 
a bend of the road, com- 
manding the dark blue 
Gulf, from behind am- 
ple grounds whose fence 
separates the place but 
does not hide its beau- 
ties from the white beach 
drive that skirts the wa- 
ter. The greatest storm 
in many years had torn 
up the road when I was 
there, and, worse yet, 
had played havoe with 
the splendid trees that 
beautified the noble es- 
tate. There are many 
giant live-oaks and a 
few hickories and cedars, but, alas, the 
ground was littered with the débris of 
their wreckage, and some were prone 
upon the earth—one of the dead being 
a splendid big hickory, which it would 
have been supposed no wind could mal- 
treat. The gate was tied up, and the house 
was closed, so that had it been pointed 
out to me as a haunted house, abandoned 
by its owners, the scene presented there 
would have been exactly accounted for. 
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It has been a noble place, and could be 
made so again with little trouble and ex- 
No house that I have seen in 
the South is more eloquent of the full pos- 
sibilities of the aristocratic baronial life 
of the planter before the war. To look 
upon it even now is to recall a thousand 
tales and anecdotes of the elegant life, 
the hospitality, and the comfort of the 
old regime. The main house is a great, 
square, low building, with a gallery on 
three sides, reached by a broad, high flight 
of steps. A great and beautiful door 
leads to a wide central hallway, through 
which one could see, when the house was 
open, either the blue Gulf and distant isl- 
ands in front, or the great oaks with their 
funereal drapery of Spanish moss in the 
rear. Two other similar but smaller 
houses stand, like heralds of the old hos- 
pitality, a little forward on either side of 
the mansion. Both are square, red-roofed, 
one-story miniatures of the manor-house. 
Each has its roof reaching out to form a 
broad porch in front. One is the bache- 
lors’ quarters, for guests and relatives of 
that unhappy persuasion, and the other 
is Mr. Davis’s library and retreat. There 


pense. 


OF BILOXI, 


everything is as he loved to have it around 
him when he sat in-doors, and out on the 
beach is the ruin and wreck of a seat un- 
der some live-oaks where he used to sit 
and look upon the broad water and reflect 
upon his extraordinary and most active 
life. Behind these three buildings is the 
usual array of out-buildings, such as ev- 
ery Southern mansion collected in its 
shadow—the kitchen, the servants’ quar 
ters, the dairy, and the others. 

I went into the little library building 
and saw his books, his pictures, his easy- 
chair and table, and—behind the main 
room—his tiny bedroom and anteroom, 
the bedroom being so small that it could 
accommodate no larger bed than the mere 
cot which is shoved against the window. 
His books would indicate that he was a 
religious man with a subordinate inter- 
est in history. In a closet he kept a re- 
markable collection of prayer-books, and 
in an open case were many volumes of 
novels, which the care-taker of the place 
called ‘‘ trash,” and accounted for with 


the explanation that Mr. Davis maintained 
a sort of circulating library for the use of 
his ex-Confederate soldier friends. The 
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pictures that still hang upon the walls 
struck me as a strange collection. One 
shows some martyrs, dead, in a gladiato- 
rial amphitheatre; one is of a drowned 
girl floating beneath a halo in a nighit- 
darkened stream; one is a portrait of our 
Saviour beside several madonnas; and 
only one is a military picture. Thither 
came constant visitors, for it was ‘* the 
thing to do” in Biloxi—far too much so 
for the privacy and comfort of the fam- 
ily, I suspect; but it is recollected that 
Mr. Davis delighted in showing his libra- 
ry to all who called after twelve o'clock 
noon. The main house was seen only 
by those who had a claim upon his affec- 
tions. I visited it and found it made up 
of noble rooms and decorated beautifully 
with fresco-work. But nearly all the fur- 
niture and ornaments and pictures were 
packed up or covered as if ready for re- 
moval. The effect upon my mind was sad 
and almost tragic, and I hastened from 
the widespread scene of havoc and of neg- 
lect, which even threatens the house it- 
self. I learned enough to know that this 
does not reflect discredit upon the little 
family that was bereaved by the Southern 
leader's death, for the maintenance of the 
place would entail an expense which, if 
they were able to meet it, would still be 
an unwise disposition of their means. 

It was with less pleasure that, on re- 
turning to Biloxi, I conjured up a picture 
of the old man threading the village 
streets, where every man who passed him 
lifted his hat, where all who had griev- 
ances stopped him to get his ready sym- 
pathy, and where those who had served 
him pressed his hand as they met him. 
It may be fitting, in view of everything 
that has passed, that Beauvoir should be- 
come a ruin, but hardly so soon as this. 

I said so to the honest old German who 
is in charge of the place, and whom I 
found battling hopelessly with the tons 
of wreckage left by the last great storm. 
He shook his head, and it seemed to me 
that his eyes were moist. 

‘Were you a Confederate soldier?” I 
asked. 

He turned upon me quickly. 

‘Of course I was,” he said; 
should not be here.” 

Every prospect from the shore about Bi- 
loxi includes at least one of the long low 
wooded islands in the glittering Gulf, and 
every look establishes a telegraphic com- 
munication by which the islands seem to 


‘else I 


say, ‘‘ Come out to us; we will give yo 

joy.” On the mainland, too, the peop 
urge you to accept the invitation. ** They 
are different from the shore, and pret 

tier,” they say. Lucky are you if you 
yield to all these solicitations. They are 
jewels—emeralds studding the turquoise 
Gulf. They are foreign. You feel, even 
though you have never been to the Sand 

wich Islands, that these are like them, 
and that you are in a new and unfamil 

iar but beautiful country. The main 

land had seemed like a bit of ornament, 
of lace-work on the edge of our country, 
but these islands appear to be not of our 
country at all. They are Polynesian, if 
they are not Hawaiian. They are all long 
and narrow, sometimes eighteen miles 
long and only half a mile wide, and they 
are said to be crawling in the direction 
they point to--towards Mexico. It is said 
that the time was when they were joined 
to Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, but 
the water cut them off, and now it keeps 
cutting away the landward ends and 
building out the further points, so that 
they seem to be lazily moving to the 
tropics. I do not vouch for the story, 
but give it as I got it, because it accords 
with their foreignness to think of them as 
lazy indolent travellers, seeking a climate 
more congenial than that with which fate 
first bound them. 

Out on those islands the sand is as 
white as the whitest sugar, the water is as 
deep a blue as that of the Adriatic, and 
the sky is like the side of a lighted lan- 
tern of pale blue silk. The snow-white 
sand is continually shifting, changing its 
surface forms, travelling constantly, as if 
the progress of the islands was too slow 
for it. Thus it happens that you see 
towering white dunes of it which reach a 
knifelike edge into the water, and then 
rise gradually higher and higher in a soft 
white plane until they are forty feet high, 
and there they end abruptly, so that from 
behind they appear like towering smooth 
white walls. They bury the trees, of 
many sorts that you do not remember to 
have seen on shore, and their dead trunk 
ends and black bodies protrude here and 
there above or in the faces of the devour- 
ing white hills. 

The water is apt to be as gentle and 
calm as it is blue, basking eternally in the 
brilliant sunlight. But when a breeze 
ruffles it billions of brilliant gems appear 
as its upturned points sparkle all over it. 
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is a piscatorial Eden, alive with fish. 

is so clear that you may see them at 
their play and work, fishes of ever so 
any and ever such queer kinds. Great 
turtles are among them, and sharks and 
jorpoises and gars, darting or hanging, 
is if they too had the Biloxi fever, above 
schools of sheep’s-head and pompano, and 
[ know not how many other sorts of 
creatures. You could not see them bet- 
ter if you were looking through the clear 
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at the hotels and in the streets. They put 
the little loafing-places in touch with a 
great deal more of the world than the 
railroads introduce there, for these gener- 
ally jolly mariners come from Norway 
and Sweden and France and England, 
and even from more distant lands. The 
fact that you do not see their ships lends 
a little touch of mystery to their presence, 
but it isa short-lived mystery if you attack 
it with the first natural question, for then 


SHOO-FLY, BILOXI, 


glass walls of a vast aquarium. You un- 
dress and plunge in to find the water just 
as you would order it if you could, a mere 
trifle cooler than the atmosphere, but ever 
so buoyant. You float and loll and lie 
about and dream in it, thanking the Cre- 
ator that you are the veriest bit amphib- 
ious, and fancying yourself completely 
SO. 

There is little other animal life than 
what you bring on most of the islands. 
On some there are people enough to spoil 
them, but on others there may be only 
one shanty or a light-house, or no hab- 
itation at all, but grazing cattle here and 
there. 

An unexpected feature of life in some 
of these little Gulf resorts is due to the 
number of sea-captains one is apt to meet 


you learn that their vessels are lying with- 
in shelter of the islands off shore, loading 
with lumber. This lumber they swallow 
up in prodigious quantities. They do 
this in such a way as to suggest those 
people whom Munchausen found on an 
adjacent planet to this, who used to open 
a door in their stomachs and pop in food 
for several days when they were going 
off on a journey. Just so these lumber- 
men swallow sections of forests without 
having them cut up to go into their holds, 
by opening a door into their stomachs, 
in the shape of a great hole in each bow, 
into which the long tree-trunks are slid. 
We are apt to think of lumber and tim 
ber as products peculiar to Maine and 
Michigan, Minnesota and Washington, 
but every one of the Southern States is a 
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COTTON AND ITS CAPITOL, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


grand storehouse of valuable timber, and 
none is greater than Mississippi. 

That part of her territory which is cov- 
ered by forests is just four times the size 
of Massachusetts—or more than twenty- 
one millions of acres. The reader won- 
ders how that can be true of the king of 
the cotton States, since that royal rank 
implies a vast farming area. It is be- 
cause Mississippi is larger than Pennsyl- 
vania by a thousand square miles, or nine 
times larger than Massachusetts. Her 
great agricultural development has been 
reached by denuding more than half of 
her surface of forests. 

To understand this, and the State, it is 
necessary to remember that Mississippi is 
divided into three longitudinal belts: 1, 
the Delta strip, along the Mississippi Riv- 
er; 2, the hilly belt down the middle of 
the State; and 3, the so-called ‘‘ prairies,” 
on the side next to Alabama. The Delta 
soil is alluvial and very rich, and is very 
productive, of cotton mainly. The hil- 
lock land, that which was until recently 
considered the very poorest land outside 
of tlhe swamps, is now the source of great 


wealth, because here are grown the vege 
tables and small fruits whose introduc- 
tion is revolutionizing and enriching the 
State. It is rich also because it is culti- 
vated in small holdings by white labor 
and by economical methods. We better 
understand how such an influence affects 
a people when we reach the prairie belt, 
now the poorest part of the State, though 
its soil is black and vegetation planted 
there becomes luxuriant. It is farmed in 
large plantations like the Delta land, but 
it does not flourish because these are rent- 
ed out and not kept up by their owners. 
Like the Irish landlords, they spend their 
money elsewhere instead of on their land, 
as the small holder does, in fertilizers, 
improvements, and repairs. 

But while this division of the State is 
actual, the reader must now imagine all 
three of these belts covered by a vast vir- 


gin pine forest from the middle of the 
State to the Gulf. To be exact, let me 


say that this forest extends over nearly 
the whole area between Alabama on the 
ast and the Illinois Central Railroad in 
the west, and between the Gulf and a line 
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rawn across the State from the city of 
Meridian to the railroad I have men- 
tioned. This forest region is about 90 
niles wide and 180 miles long, and is in 
Pine, 
cum, oak, and cottonwood are the trees, 
though on the Delta side cypress, ash, 
poplar, hickory, and gum are abundant. 
For fifty years or more this district has 
been ‘‘ lumbered” wherever the logs could 
be floated down the many streams that all 
flow to the Gulf of Mexico, and yet it is 
said that but a tiny fraction of the valua- 
ble wood has been cut, and not even yet 
have the lumbermen been obliged to go 
to a distance from the streams. It is esti- 
mated that to-day there remain eighteen 
millions of feet of long-leaf pine in this 
region, While in the northern part of the 
State more than one-third as much short- 
leaf pine is standing. 
In this great Southern district of forest 
a large amount of Western capital has 
been invested in lumbering, and of the 
men engaged in the pursuit fully one- 
half are from the West and the North. 
Immense tracts of this woodland are held 
untouched for the great rise in their value 
that must certainly follow the destruction 
of the timber resources of the Northwest. 
These Mississippi forest lands were public, 
government land, and the speculative cor- 
porations bought enormous tracts at prices 
that were sometimes as low as a dollar 
and a half an acre. This unjust and 
scandalous absorption by the wealthy of 
that which should have been held for the 
people and for the enrichment of the 
State aroused the in- 
dignation of those 
who watched it, and 
two or three years 
ago the people ob- 
tained Federal legis- 
lation, by which what 
remains of the land is 
saved for the posses- 
sion of actual settlers 
exclusively. Less 
than half of it—pos- 
sibly little more than 
a third—was thus pre- 
served. That which 
is being cut is not only 
shipped to Europe, as 
I have described, but it also goes in great 
quantities to the West--to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and to St. Louis as the 
distributing-point for the farther West. 


the main as beautiful as a park. 
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Down on the Gulf coast I had shown to 
me the tidy home and thrifty - looking 
farm of a man who was said to have 
walked into that section ‘* with nothing 
in the world but a shirt, trousers, and 
—the very sort of man that most 
of my Southern friends say that they 
don’t want as a type of the new blood 
they aim for in their efforts toward at- 
tracting immigrants. But this man picked 
up a living somehow, as men of the stuff 
to emigrate are apt to do, and presently 
he had saved enough to buy a patch of 
woodland. Then he turned that into a 
farm, and has become a comfortable cit- 
izen, growing vegetables the year around, 
and demonstrating that a man with the 
will can establish himself in the South 
in the same way in which poor men 
have built up whole Western States, and 
with as great individual success, if not 
greater. 

Among the places that I visited in Mis- 
sissippi was Jackson, and there the con- 
dition of the old State House suggested 
the thought that perhaps the rebellious 
subjects of old King Cotton are more in- 
terested in the present day than in any 
part of their past. Like Beauvoir, it was 
a pitiful object of neglect. The old clock 
face on its front had turned into a great 
plate of rust, the unlooked-for statues of 
Bacchus and Venus in the once noble 
lobby beneath the dome now stand ridic- 
ulous in a scene of untidiness and slow 
decay. The Senate-Chamber has its roof 


boots ” 


upheld by rough trusses of raw wood, 
and the originally fine hall of the Assem- 





GOVERNOR'S MANSION AT JACKSON. 


bly is ornamented with the advertisement 
of an insurance company, the faded ban- 
ner of a lodge of Confederate veterans, 
hung awry on one side of the Speaker's 
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chair, and a cheap portrait that dangles 
threateningly overhead. 

The capital itself is a busy and a pros- 
perous place, stirred by men of modern 
ideas and interests, who proudly show a 
visitor their rows of fine residences and 
two bustling business streets, their prom 
ising college, founded by a banker in 
the town who loves his fellow-men. 
And these leaders are fully alive to the 
revolution that is pushing the State into 
prosperity. The Governor’s mansion, so 
strongly recalling the White House at 
Washington, is one of the sights of the 
town, but to me nothing was so interest- 
ing as the continual movement of baled 
eotton through the streets, and the habit 
the people have of piling it up beside the 
Capitol, so that one sees the palace of the 
threatened king, neglected and in need 
of general repairing, rising above the 
mountain of the bales that typifies his 
throne. 

Cotton-mills are not as numerous in 
the State as in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and yet one—that at Wesson—is one of 
the finest in America. There is a yarn- 
mill at Water Valley, and there are mills 
for the making of unbleached cotton at 
Enterprise, near Meridian, and at Colum- 
bus. The Wesson cotton and woollen 
mills show so triumphantly what can be 
done in the South, as well as wherever 
enterprise determines to make success, 
that I wish to speak of them at length. 
They were founded in 1871, and have been 
so phenomenally successful as to give 
certain goods that bear their name an al- 
most world-wide celebrity and rank—so 
successful as to increase the value of the 
stock ten dollars for one that has been 
invested in them. By the reinvestment 
of the dividends they have been brought 
to their present completeness and excel- 
lence. By constantly replacing old ma- 
chinery with that which is newer and bet- 
ter they have been made as modern as 
if they were equipped yesterday. They 
manufacture all classes of cotton goods— 
cotton rope, rag carpet, twines, hosiery, 
jean, wool jeans, cassimeres, ladies’ dress 
goods, and flannelette. They consist of 
three large brick buildings, equipped with 
electric lights, automatic sprinklers, and 
water-towers. The annual output of man- 
ufactured stuffs has been about a million 
and a half dollars’ worth. The operatives 
number 1500, are natives of the State, and 
are all white. The commercial depression 


of 1893 caused a partial closing of the 
mills in August of that year, but the at 
titude of the owners toward their work 
people is such that no misery followed 
Winter fuel and house-rent free wer 
given to all the operatives, and the heads 
of the families were kept employed in 
order that there should be money fo 
necessaries for all. It did not surprise 
me in hearing this to learn further that 
there has never been a labor union nor a 
day of what is commonly known as “la 
bor trouble”? in Wesson. James 8. Rich- 
ardson, of the noted family of cotton- 
planters, is president of the mills, and the 
directors are W. W. Gordon, John Oliver, 
and R. L. Saunders. 

But Mississippi has many good tidings 
of progress and of approaching liberation 
from the cruel thraldom of that product 
in which she once led the South. New 
farming industries and new uses for the 
land are forcing themselves upon the 
public as well as the local attention. The 
Illinois Central Railroad, with its quick 
and direct service, is fetching sturdy 
Western people into the State, and some- 
times they are leading, sometimes copy- 
ing the more ambitious natives in the 
movement away from the exclusive grow- 
ing of cotton. In Madison, in the county 
of that name, the pioneer was Dr. H. E. 
McKay, the President of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. A dozen years ago he 
began experimenting with strawberries, 
and with such success that his little town 
of 100 inhabitants now ships as many as 
five car-loads of luscious berries daily dur- 
ing a season of from four to six weeks. 
He has 120 acres planted in strawberries, 
his brother, Dr. John McKay, has _ be- 
tween 80 and 100, and their neighbors man- 
age strawberry patches of from 15 to 80 
acres each. It was a brand-new busi- 
ness a dozen years ago, and it had to be 
learned; but to-day all engaged in ‘it are 
more than satisfied, and declare it to be 
far better than cotton-planting. I do 
not know whether the average Northern 
reader appreciates the importance of ex- 
periments and examples like this, but to 
me these steps toward assured wealth for 
the South-—especially since I know how 
belated they have been, and how slowly 
they are taken even yet—are most inter- 
esting. 

The Madison berries are the second to 
enter the market. The first are grown 
around Hammond, in Louisiana, where 





farmers —in the same piny-woods 
Jil that Mississippi's new trucking region 
ynsists of—began by raising early spring 
oduce for the North. To-day they em- 
ice their full opportunity down there 
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co-operating with the natives in the rais- 
ing of truck. Tomatoes, pease, cucum- 
bers, and beans are the chief growths, and 
the town shipped as many as thirty car- 
loads of ** table” tomatoes in one day of 
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in Louisiana, and actually ship produce 
every day, the year around. I will not 
print the necessary half-page list of what 
they grow, but it embraces all garden- 
truck, many small fruits,and much beside ; 
and soon after cabbages are ready for ship- 
ment, in December, the next year’s full 
round of incessant crops begins. But to 
return to Mississippi, where the same pro- 
cesses will eventually bring fortunes to 
great communities not yet established, 
let me add that thousands of fruit trees 
have been planted on the strawberry 
farms, and some are beginning to yield. 
The people mean to put their eggs in 
more than one basket. They are going 
into trucking also. 

At Crystal Springs, south of Jackson, 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, a few of 
those Western people whom that iron 
highway is bringing into Mississippi are 


last June. In that month Crystal Springs 
earned and got $350,000, which came just 
as the cotton-planters needed money. The 
manner in which these new agricultural 
methods bring money into the State at all 
seasons is one of its advantages that is of 
more moment than we, who live nearer 
the financial centres, can easily imagine. 
Durant and Terry are other towns that 
are feeling this agricultural revolution. 
The entire middle section of the State 
is becoming a great horse-raising region, 
and it is said that there are as many 
horses in Mississippi as in Kentucky. 
This, too, is the best hay section in the 
South, except the blue-grass_ region. 
Large quantities of hay are being shipped 
to New Orleans and to the Delta planters, 
who give up their lands to cotton. Ber- 
muda and other grasses grow naturally 
there, but the lespedeza, or Japan clover, is 
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the best. It mysteriously appeared after 
the close of the war. It had undoubtedly 
been brought there by the Northern sol- 
diers. Its seeds blow everywhere, and it 
has spread marvellously far and fast. On 
the poorest hill land it grows tall enough 
to mow and bale. It is preferred to any 
other hay by the cattle, and it fetches ten 
dollarsa ton. In the western part of the 
State, in Clay and Chickasaw counties, a 
large number of Northern people have 
gone into the horse business. They are 
mainly raising working stock, such as 
used to be brought in from Tennessee. 
The butter and milk dearth is ended in 
central Mississippi. A number of dairy 
farms have been established,and the keep- 
ing of cows is becoming general. Even 
on the poorest land and among the poor- 
est farmers pork and beef are being raised 
to insure meat for the families, whether 
cotton fetches paying or losing prices. 

It is thus that the South is forced to 
acknowledge that the original Plymouth 
plan is better than the Jamestown experi- 
ment. The Jamestown or Virginia idea 
was to grow nothing but tobacco, and then 
use it to buy everything else that was 
needed to support life. The Plymouth 
plan was to grow the necessaries of life 


and sell the surplus, if there was an) 

To-day, from the Norfolk (Virginia) truck 

farms to the truck farms of Louisiana, 

the South is paying tribute to the Yankee 

notion. She is prosperous wherever th 

is the case. She is otherwise wherever . 

the Jamestown method still obtains. : 
To be thoroughly successful the P 

mouth method required personal industi 

on the part of the small farmer at leas 

They are finding this out also in Missis 

sippi; but toa Northern man, who believes 

that ‘‘ work elevates and ennobles tlie 

soul,” it sounds very funny to hear tlie 

people apologizing for what they are do 

ing. Mere farm-work is considered plebe 

ian and vulgar, but they find ‘‘ dairying 

and horticulture more refined.” They 

say that men of education do not like to 

do with the plough and the stable, but 

that ‘‘ you see gentlemen and their sons 

at work in the orchards and berry-fields, 

and around Crystal Springs you may see 

a liundred young ladies of good families 

at work packing fruit.” That is great 

progress and a great concession for the 

South. So long as the people work they 

will thrive, and if they sugar their lives 

by calling fruit-farming by the name of 

** horticulture,” it does not matter so long 
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as they acknowledge the truth of Poor 
Richard’s maxim that 
“He who by the Soil would Thrive 
Must either hold the Plough or Drive. 

The rule of the Jamestown plan is 
broken in Mississippi but not destroyed. 
[he cotton-planters in the bottom lands 
own between 500 and 1500 or 2000 acres 
each. They farm out these plantations to 
the negroes. Each negro gets a cabin, a 
mule, a plough, and a little garden-patch 
free, as the tools with which to work. He 
is to plant and pick fifteen acres of cotton, 
and is to receive half of what it brings. 
The cotton yields between half a bale and 
a bale per acre, and fetches just now $25 
a bale. The negro needs the help of his 
wife and many children to pick it. Atan 
average return of, say, ten bales of cotton 
to fifteen acres the negro gets $125 for 
lis year’s work. The cotton seed brings 
seven to ten dollars a ton, so that from 
the sale of that he gets $85 more. Some 
planters grow corn for market, and others 
allow the negroes to plant a good deal of 
corn to live upon. Unfortunately the 
rule with the negro is to sell his corn 
before Christmas at 50 cents a bushel, and 
buy it back in February at $1 25. The 
negroes deal with the local merchants, 
who are mainly Hebrews, on the credit 
plan. They are made to pay two prices, 
and the Jews limit them to what it is 
thought their crops will bring. These 
merchants add about fifty per cent. for 
the hazard of poor crops, death, losses by 
storms, and whatever. 

The negro is holding the South back 
in this as in other respects. The small 
white farmer can adjust himself to cir- 
cumstances. He can say that if cotton 
does not pay at this year’s price of five 
cents a pound, he will raise more meat 
and corn for home consumption. He can 
also raise enough to feed what tenants he 
employs. But the negro affects the larger 
situation. He is not a landlord. He 
must rent the land he works, and the 
average planter needs him as much as 
the negro needs the land. But when the 
two meet, and the negro asks, ‘‘ What are 
you going to pay me for working your 
land?” the planter can only reply, ‘‘ Cot- 
ton,’ because corn won't sell in the first 
place, and in the second place the negro 
likes cotton, and understands the handling 
of it better than anything else that grows 
in the ground. Furthermore, to under- 
stand the situation fully, the reader needs 
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to remember that there are a great many 
more negroes than whites in Mississippi. 
The Illinois Central Railroad has come 
into a lot of rich land through the pur- 
chase of a railway nearer the great river 
than its main line, and it is bringing 
down a great many Western farmers, who 
do not go there for their health or for the 
sake of the scenery, but to make money. 
They are largely from Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa. They are going into 
horse- raising, dairying, trucking, fruit- 
growing, and whatever will pay best, and 
they will exert a tremendous influence 
for prosperity down there. But on the 
hilly land of the interior, where the rail- 
road influence is not at the bottom of the 
immigration, a great many new-comers 
are seen to try cotton first. They hear 
that they can get land for from three dol- 
lars to ten dollars an acre, and that they 
can raise a bale on two acres, with a 
chance of getting $40 for the bale. It 
does not work. There is too much cotton. 
It is bringing only five cents a pound, 
and it has been observed that under eight 
cents the planters do not pay their way. 
Contrary to the Carolina experience, the 
bankers of Mississippi declare that cotton 
costs seven and a half cents a pound for 
the raising. And even then ‘‘it takes 
thirteen months in the year to raise it,” 
as they say down there — meaning, of 
course, that before one year’s crop is 
picked the planter must be preparing for 
the next. With land cheaper than dirt 
usually is, with taxes very low indeed, 
with a combination of soil and climate 
fitted for the growth of every product of 
the temperate zone, and many others be- 
side, it is astonishing that the State does 
not fill with earnest industrious bidders 
for the fortune that will so surely be 
theirs when they embrace the opportuni- 
ty. The reader may say that there must 
be some important hinderance, but I know 
of none. The white people are law-abid- 
ing and hospitable, the climate is health- 
ful, the heat is by no means unendurable 
or such as need deter a Northern man 
from going there, and, indeed, Northern 
men have told me that the Northern mid- 
summer heat is far more trying. The 
only problem is what to do with the ne- 
gro after the white farmers come in, but 
that will not affect any white man who 
goes there to work for himself. The ne- 
gro will have to learn to work as the white 
man does, or—but that is his concern. 
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GRASS AND 


FLOWERS. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
7. land is beautiful with grass and flowers; 
With zones of glory summer rings the world; 
The children gambol with the dancing hours; 
Smoothly they journey as the one cloud curled 
High up the blue, and their feet the grass and flowers 
Caress, as though they fell soft as the showers. 


Now wherefore, flowers, will each benignant eye 
Shut sweet beneath the children’s feet; and, grass, 

Why bear ye the children’s weight without a cry ? 
Listen! from the flowers and grass a voice: Alas! 

Cannot we let them tread us merrily 

Since we so long, so long, on them shall lie ? 


TRUE, I TALK 


OF DREAMS. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


) UT it is mostly my own dreams I talk 

) of, and that will somewhat excuse 
me for talking of dreams at all. Every 
one knows how delightful the dreams are 
that one dreams one’s self, and how in- 
sipid the dreams of others are. I had an 
illustration of the fact, not many even- 
ings ago, when a company of us got tell- 
ing dreams. I had by far the best dreams 
of any; to be quite frank, mine were the 
only dreams worth listening to; they 
were richly imaginative, delicately fan- 
tastic, exquisitely whimsical, and humor- 
ous in the last degree; and I wondered 
that when the rest could have listened to 
them, they were always eager to cut in 
with some silly, senseless, tasteless thing, 
that made me sorry and ashamed for 
them. I shall not be going too far if I 
say that it was on their part the grossesi 
betrayal of vanity that I ever witnessed. 

But the egotism of some people con- 
cerning their dreams is almost incredible. 
They will come down to breakfast and 
bore everybody with a recital of the non- 
sense that has passed through their brains 
in sleep, as if they were not bad enough 
when they were awake; they will not 
spare the slightest detail; and if, by the 
mercy of Heaven, they have forgotten 
something, they will be sure to recollect 
it, and go back and give it all over again 
with added circumstance. Such people 
do not reflect that there is something so 
purely and intensely personal in dreams 
that they can rarely interest any one but 
the dreamer, and that to the dearest 
friend, the closest relation or connection, 
they can seldom be otherwise than tedious 


and impertinent. The habit husbands 
and wives have of making one anothe: 
listen to their dreams is especially crue] 
They have each other quite helpless, and 
for this reason they should all the mor 
carefully guard themselves from abusing 
their advantage. Parents should not 
afflict their offspring with the rehearsa 
of their mental maunderings in sleep, and 
children should learn that one of the first 
duties a child owes its parents is to spare 
them the anguish of hearing what it has 
dreamt about overnight. <A like forbear 
ance in regard to the community at larg: 
should be taught as the first trait of good 
manners in the publie schools, if we ever 
come to teach good manners there. 
Certain exceptional dreams, however, 
are so imperatively significant, so vitally 
important, that it would be wrong to 
withhold them from the knowledge of 
those who happened not to dream them, 
and I feel some such quality in my own 
dreams so strongly that I could scarcely 
forgive myself if I did not, however brief 
ly, impart them. It was only the last 
week, for instance, that I found myself 
one night in the company of the Duk 
of Wellington; the great Duke, the Iron 
one, in fact; and after a few moments of 
agreeable conversation on topics of inter 
est among gentlemen, his Grace said that 
now, if I pleased, he would like a couple 
of those towels. We had not been speak 
ing of towels, that I remember, but it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that he should mention them in the con 
nection, whatever it was, and I went at 
once to get them forhim. At the place 
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where they gave out towels, and where I 
found some very civil people, they told 
me that what I wanted was not towels, 
and they gave me instead two bath-gowns, 
of rather scanty measure, butternut in 
eolor and Turkish in texture. The gar- 
ments made somehow a very strong im- 
pression upon me, so that I could draw 
them now, if I could draw anything, as 
they looked when they were held up to 
ne. At the same moment, for no reason 
that I ean allege, I passed from a social to 
. menial relation to the Duke, and fore- 
saw that when I went back to him with 
these bath-gowns, he would not thank me 
as one gentleman would another, but 
would offer me a tip as if I were a ser- 
vant. This gave me no trouble, for I at 
once dramatized a little scene between 
myself and the Duke, in which I should 
bring him the bath-gowns, and he should 
offer me the tip,and I should refuse it 
with a low bow, and say that I was an 
American. What I did not dramatize, or 
what seemed to enter into the dialogue 
quite without my agency, was the Duke’s 
reply to my proud speech. It was fore- 
shown me that he would say, He did not 
see why that should make any difference. 
[ suppose it was in the hurt I felt at this 
wound to our national dignity that I now 
instantly invented the society of some 
ladies, whom I told of my business with 
those bath-gowns (I still had them in my 
hands), and urged them to go with me 
and call upon the Duke. They expressed, 
somehow, that they would rather not, and 
then I urged that the Duke was very hand- 
some. This seemed to end the whole af- 
fair, and I passed on to other visions, which 
I cannot recall. 

I have not often had a dream of such 
international import, in the offence offer- 
ed through me to the American character, 
and its well-known superiority to tips, but 
I have had others quite as humiliating to 
me personally. In fact, I am rather in 
the habit of having such dreams, and I 
think I may not unjustly attribute to 
them the disciplined modesty which the 
reader will hardly fail to detect in the 
present essay. It has more than once 
been my fate to find myself during sleep 
in battle, where I behave with so lit- 
tle courage as to bring discredit upon 
our flag and shame upon myself. In 
these circumstances I am not anxious to 
make even a showing of courage; my 
one thought is to get away as rapidly 


and safely as possible. It is said that 
this is really the wish of all novices un- 
der fire, and that the difference between 
a hero and a coward is that the hero 
hides it, with a duplicity which finally 
does him honor, and that the coward 
frankly runs away. I have never really 
been in battle, and if it is anything like 
a battle in dreams, I would not willingly 
qualify myself to speak by the card on 
this point. Neither have I ever really 
been upon the stage, but in dreams | 
have often been there, and always in 
a great trouble of mind at not knowing 
my part. It seems a little odd that I 
should not sometimes be prepared, but I 
never am, and I feel that when the cur- 
tain rises I shall be disgraced beyond all 
reprieve. I dare say it is the suffering 
from this that awakens me in time, or 
changes the current of my dreams so that 
I have never yet been actually hooted 
from the stage. 

But I do not so much object to these or- 
deals as to some social experiences which 
I have in dreams. I cannot understand 
why one should dream of being slighted 
or snubbed in society, but this is what I 
have done more than once, though never 
perhaps so signally as in the instance I 
am about to give. I found myself in a 
large room, where people were sitting at 
lunch or supper, around small tables, as 
is the custom, I am told, at parties in the 
houses of our nobility and gentry. I 
was feeling very well; not too proud, I 
hope, but in harmony with the time and 
place. I was very well dressed, for me; 
and as I stood talking to some ladies at 
one of the tables I was saying some rath- 
er brilliant things, for me; I lounged 
easily on one foot, as I have observed 
men of fashion do, and as I talked I 
flipped my gloves, which I held in one 
hand, across the other; I remember think- 
ing that this was a peculiarly distinguish- 
ed action. Upon the whole I comported 
myself like one in the habit of such af- 
fairs, and I turned to walk away to an- 
other table, very well satisfied with my- 
self and with the effect of my splendor 
upon the ladies. But I had got only a 
few paces off when I perceived (I could 
not see with my back turned) one of the 
ladies lean forward, and heard her say to 
the rest in a tone of killing condescen- 
sion and patronage, ‘‘ J don’t see why that 
person isn’t as well as another.” 

I say that I do not like this sort of 
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dreams, and I never would have them if I 
could help. They make me ask myself if 
1 am really such a snob when I am wak- 
ing, and this in itself is very unpleasant. 
If lam, 1 cannot help hoping that it will 
not be found out; and in my dreams I am 
always less sorry for the misdeeds I com- 
mit than for their possible discovery. I 
have done some very bad things in dreams 
which I have no concern for whatever, 
except as they seem to threaten me with 
publicity, or bring me within the penalty 
of the law; and I believe this is the atti- 
tude of most other criminals, remorse be- 
ing a fiction of the poets, according to the 
students of the criminal class. It is not 
agreeable to bring this home to one’s self, 
but the fact is not without its significance 
in another direction, It implies that both 
in the case of the dream-criminal and 
the deed-criminal there is perhaps the 
same taint of insanity; only in the deed- 
criminal it is active, and in the dream- 
criminal it is passive. In both, the in- 
hibitory clause that forbids evil is off, 
but the dreamer is not bidden to do evil 
as the maniac is, or as the malefactor 
often seems to be. The dreamer is pure- 
ly unmoral; good and bad are the same 
to his conscience; he has no more to do 
with right and wrong than the animals; 
he is reduced to the state of the mere- 
ly natural man; and perhaps the primi- 
tive men were really like what we all are 
now in our dreams. Perhaps all life to 
them was merely dreaming, and they 
never had anything like our waking con- 
sciousness, which seems to be the off- 
spring of conscience, or else the parent of 
it. Until men passed the first stage of 
being, perhaps that which we call the 
soul, for want of a better name, or a worse, 
could hardly have existed, and perhaps 
in dreams the soul is mostly absent now. 
The soul, or the principle that we call the 
soul, is the supernal criticism of the deeds 
done in the body, which goes perpetually 
on in the waking mind. While this wateh- 
es, and warns or commands, we go right; 
but when it is off duty we go neither right 
nor wrong, but are as the beasts that per- 
ish. 

A common theory is that the dreams 
which we remember are those we have 
in the drowse which precedes sleeping 
and waking; but I do not altogether 
accept this theory. In fact there is 
very little proof of it. We often wake 
from a dream, literally, but there is no 


proof that we did not dream in th, 
middle of the night the dream whic} 
is quite as vividly with us in the mon 
ing as the one we wake from. | 
should think that the dream which has 
some color of conscience in it was tli 
drowse-dream, and that the dream whi 
has none is the sleep-dream; and I be 
lieve that the most of our dreams will 
found by this test to be sleep - dreams 
It is in these we may know what w 
would be without our souls, without its 
supernal criticism of the mind; for thi 
mind keeps on working in them, wit 
the lights of waking knowledge, both ex 
perience and observation, but ruthless]! 
remorselessly. By them we may kno 
what the state of the habitual crimina 
is, What the state of the lunatic, the a) 
mal, the devil is. In them the person: 
character ceases; the dreamer is remand 
ed to his type. 

It is very strange, in the matter o 
dreadful dreams, how the body of th 
terror is, in the course of often dreaming. 
reduced to a mere convention. For a 
long time I was tormented with a night- 
mare of burglars, and at first I used to 
dramatize the whole affair in detail, from 
the time the burglars approached tli 
house, till they mounted the stairs, and 
the light of their dark-lanterns shone un 
der the door into my room. Now I hav: 
blue-pencilled all that introductory d: 
tail; I have a light shining in under my 
door at once; I know that it is my old 
burglars; and I have the effect of night 
mare without farther ceremony, There 
are other nightmares that still cost me a 
great deal of trouble in their construc- 
tion, as for instance the nightmare of 
clinging to the face of a precipice or the 
eave of a lofty building; I have to take 
as much pains with the arrangement o! 
these as if I were now dreaming them fo: 
the first time, and were hardly more than 
an apprentice in the business. 

Perhaps the most universal dream ol 
all is that disgraceful dream of appearing 
in public places, and in society, with very 
little or nothing on. This dream spares 
neither age nor sex, I believe, and I dare 
say the innocency of wordless infancy is 
abused by it, and dotage pursued to the 
tomb. I have not the least doubt Adam 
and Eve had it in Eden; though up to 
the moment the fig-leaf came in, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine just what plight they 
found themselves in that seemed improp- 
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er; probably there was some plight. The 
most amusing thing about this dream is 
the sort of defensive process that goes on 
in the mind, in search of self-justifica- 
tion or explanation. Is there not some 
peculiar circumstance or special condi- 
tion, in whose virtue it is wholly right 
and proper for one to come to a fash- 
ionable assembly clad simply in a towel, 
or to go about the street in nothing but 
a pair of kid gloves, or of pyjamas at 
This, or something like it, the 
mind of the dreamer always struggles to 
establish, with a good deal of anxious 
appeal to the bystanders and a final sense 
of the hopelessness of the cause. 

One may easily laugh off this sort of 
dream in the morning, but there are other 
shameful dreams, whose inculpation pro- 
jects itself far into the day, and whose 
infamy often lingers about one till lunch- 
Every one, nearly, has had them, 
but it is not the kind of dream that any 
one is fond of telling: the gross vanity 
of the most besotted dream-teller keeps 
that sort back. During the forenoon, 
at least, the victim goes about with the 
dim question whether he is not really 
that kind of man, harassing him, and a 
sort of remote fear that he may be. I 
fancy that as to his nature and as to his 
mind, he is so, and that but for the super- 
nal criticism, but for his soul, he might 
be that kind of man in very act and deed. 

The dreams we sometimes have about 
other people are not without a curious sug- 
gestion; and the superstitious (of those 
superstitious who like to invent their own 
superstitions) might very well imagine 
that the persons dreamed of had a witting 
complicity in their facts, as well as the 
dreamer. This is a conjecture that must 
of course not be forced to any econclu- 


the most? 


time, 


sion. One must not go to one of these 
persons and ask, however much one 


would like to ask, ‘‘Sir, have you no rec- 
ollection of such and such a thing, at 
such and such a time and place, which 
happened to us in my dream?” Any 
such person would be fully justified in not 
answering the question. It would be, of 
all interviewing, the most intolerable spe- 
cies. Yet a singular interest, a curios- 
ity not altogether indefensible, will at- 
tach to these persons in the dreamer’s 
mind, and he will not be without the 
sense, ever after, that he and they have a 
secret in common. This is dreadful, but 
the only thing that I can think to do about 
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it is to urge people to keep out of other 
people’s dreams by every means in their 
pow er. 

There are things in dreams very awful, 
which would not be at all so in waking; 
quite witless and aimless things, which at 
the time were of such baleful effect that 
it remains forever. I remember dream- 
ing when I was quite a small boy, not 
more than ten years old, a dream which 
is vivider in my mind now than anything 
that happened at the time. 1 suppose it 
came remotely from my reading of cer 
tain Tales of the Grotesque and the Ara 
besque, which had just then fallen into 
my hands; and it involved simply an 
action of the fire-company in the little 
town where I lived. They were working 
the brakes of the old fire- engine, which 
would seldom respond to their efforts, 
and as their hands rose and fell they set 
up the heart-shaking and soul-desolating 
ery of ‘‘ Arms Poe, arms Poe, arms Poe!” 
This and nothing more was the body of 
my horror; and if the reader is not moved 
by it the fault is his and not mine; for I 
can assure him that nothing in my expe- 
rience has been more dreadful to me. 

I can hardly except the dismaying ap- 
parition of a clown, whom I once saw, 
somewhat later in life, rise through the 
air in a sitting posture, and float lightly 
over the house-roof, snapping his fingers, 
and vaguely smiling, while the antennz 
on his forehead, which clowns have in 
common with some other insects, nodded 
elastically. Ido not know why this por- 
tent should have been so terrifying, or 
indeed that it was a portent at all, for 
nothing ever came of it; what I know is 
that it was to the last degree threatening 
and awful. I never got anything but 
joy out of the circuses where this dream 
must have originated, but the pantomime 
of Don Giovanni, which I saw at the 
theatre, was as grewsome to me waking 
as it was to me dreaming. The statue of 
the Commendatore, in getting down from 
his horse to pursue: the wicked hero (I 
think that is what he gets down for), 
set an example by which a long line of 
statues afterwards profited in my dreams. 
For many years, and I do not know but 
quite up to the time when I adopted 
burglars as the theme of my nightmares, 
I was almost always chased by a marble 
statue with an uplifted arm, and almost 
always I ran along the verge of a pond 
to escape it. I believe that I got this 
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pond out of my remote childhood, and 
that it may have been a fish-pond em- 
bowered by weeping- willows which I used 
to admire in a door-yard of a neighbor. 
I have somehow a greater respect for the 
material of this earlier nightmare than I 
have for that of the later ones, and no 
doubt the reader will agree with me that 
it is much more romantic to be pursued 
by a statue than to be threatened by 
burglars. It is but a few hours ago, 
however, that I saved myself from these 
inveterate enemies by waking up just in 
time for breakfast. They did not come 
with that light of dark-lanterns shining 
under the door, or I should have known 
them at once, and not had so much both- 
er; but they intimated their presence in 
the catch of the lock, which would not 
close securely, and there was some ques- 
tion at first whether they were not ghosts. 
I thought of tying the door-knob on the 
inside of my room to my bedpost (a bed- 
post that has not been in existence for 
fifty years), but after suffering awhile I 
decided to speak to them from an upper 
window. By this time they had turned 
into a trio of harmless, necessary tramps, 
and at my appeal to them, absolutely 
nonsensical as I now believe it to have 
been, to regard the peculiar circumstances, 
whatever they were or were not, they did 
really get up from the back porch where 
they were seated and go quietly away. 

Burglars are not always so easily to be 
entreated. On one occasion, when I found 
a party of them digging at the corner of 
my house on Concord Avenue in Cam- 
bridge, and opened the window over them 
to expostulate, the leader looked up at me 
in well-affected surprise. He lifted his 
hand, with a twenty-dollar note in it, 
toward me, and said: ‘‘Oh! Can you 
change me a twenty-dollar bill?” I ex- 
pressed a polite regret that I had not so 
much money about me, and then he said 
to the rest, ‘*Go ahead, boys,” and they 
went on undermining my house. I do 
not know what came of it all. 

Of ghosts I have seldom dreamed, so 
far as I can remember; in fact I have 
never dreamed of the kind of ghosts that 
we are all more or less afraid of, though 
I have dreamed rather often of the spirits 
of departed friends. But I once dreamed 
of dying, and the reader, who has never 
died yet, may be interested to know what 
it is like. According to this experience 
of mine, which I do not claim is typical, 


it is like a fire kindling in an air-tight 


stove with paper and shavings; the gat})- 


ering smoke and gases suddenly burst 
into flame, and puff the door out, and al| 
is over. 

[ have not yet been led to execution 
for the many crimes I have committed i), 
my dreams, but I was once in the hands 
of a barber, who added to the shaving 
and shampooing business the art of re 
moving his customers’ heads in treat 
ment for headache. As I took my seat 
in his chair I had some lingering doubts 
as to the effect of a treatment so drastic, 
and I ventured to mention the case of a 
friend of mine, a gentleman somewliat 
eminent in the law, who after several] 
weeks, was still going about without his 
head. The barber did not attempt to re 
fute my position. He merely said, ‘‘ Oh, 
well, he had such a very thick sort of a 
head, anyway.” 

This was a sarcasm, but I think it was 
urged as a reason, though it may not have 
been. We rarely bring away from sleep 
the things that seem so brilliant to us in 
our dreams. Verse is especially apt to 
fade away, or turn into doggerel in the 
memory, and the witty sayings which we 
contrive to remember will hardly bear 
the test of daylight. The most perfect 
thing of the kind out of my own dreams 
was something that I seemed to wake with 
the very sound of in myears. It was af- 
ter a certain dinner, which had been rath 
er uncommonly gay, with a good deal of 
very good talk, which seemed to go on all 
night, and when I woke in the morning, 
some one was saying, ‘‘ Oh, I shouldn't at 
all mind his robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
if I felt sure that Paul would get the 
money.” This I think really humorous, 
and an extremely neat bit of character- 
ization; I feel free to praise it, because it 
was not I who said it. 

Apparently the greater part of dreams 
have no more mirth than sense in them. 
This is perhaps because the man is in 
dreams reduced to the brute condition, 
and is the lawless inferior of the waking 
man intellectually, as, the lawless in 
waking are always the inferiors of the 
lawful. Some loose thinkers suppose 
that if we give the rein to imagination it 
will do great things, but it will really do 
little things, foolish and worthless things, 
as we witness in dreams, where it is quite 
unbridled. It must keep close to truth, 
and it must be under the law. if it would 
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work strongly and sanely. The man in 

is dreams is really lower than the luna- 

tic in his deliriums. These have a logic 

of their own; but the dreamer has not 

even a crazy logic. 


“Like a dog, he hunts in dreams,” 


and probably his dreams and the dog’s 
are not only alike, but are of the same 
quality. In his wicked dreams the man 
is not only animal, he is devil, so wholly 
is he let into his evils, as the Swedenbor- 
gians say. The wrong is indifferent to 
him until the fear of detection and pun- 
ishment steals in upon him, Even then 
he is not sorry for his misdeed, as I have 
said before; he is only anxious to escape 
its consequences. 

It seems probable that when this fear 
makes itself felt he is near to waking; 
and probably when we dream, as we often 
do, that the thing is only a dream, and 
hope for rescue from it by waking, we 
are always just about to wake. This 
double effect is very strange, but. still 
more strange is the effect which we are 
privy to in the minds of others, when 
they not merely say things to us which are 
wholly unexpected, but think things that 
we know they are thinking, and that they 
do not express in words. A great many 
years ago, when I was young, I dreamed 
that my father, who was in another town, 
came into the room where I was really 
lying asleep, and stood by my bed. He 
wished to greet me, after our separation, 
but he reasoned that if he did so, I should 
wake, and he turned and left the room 
without touching me. This process in 
his mind, which I knew as clearly and 
accurately as if it had apparently gone on 
in my own, was apparently confined to his 
mind as absolutely as anything could be 
that was not spoken or in any wise uttered. 

Of course it was of my agency, like 
any other part of the dream, and it was 
something like the operation of the nov- 
elist’s intention through the mind of his 
characters. But in this there is the au- 
thor’s consciousness that he is doing it all 
himself, while in my dream, ‘this reason- 
ing in the mind of another was some- 
thing that I felt myself merely witness 
of. In fact there is no analogy, as far 
as I can make out, between the process 
of literary invention and the process of 
dreaming. In the invention, the critical 
faculty is vividly and constantly alert; 
in dreaming, it seems altogether absent, 
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It seems absent, too, in what we call day- 
dreaming, or that sort of dramatizing ac 
tion which perhaps goes on perpetually 
in the mind, or some minds. But this 
day-dreaming is not otherwise any more 
like night-dreaming than invention is; 
for the man is never more actively and 
consciously a man,and never has a great- 
er will to be fine, and high,and grand, 
than in his day-dreams, while in his 
night-dreams he is quite willing to be a 
miscreant of any worst sort. 

It is very remarkable, in view of this 
fact, that we have now and then, though 
ever so much more rarely, dreams that 
are as angelic as those others are demo 
niac. Is it possible that then the dreamer 
is let into his goods (the word is Sweden- 
borg’s again), instead of his evils? It 
may be supposed that in sleep the dream- 
er lies passive, while his proper soul is 
away, and other spirits, celestial and in- 
fernal, have free access to his mind, and 
abuse it to their own ends, in the one 
case, and use it in his behalf in the other. 

That would be an explanation, but no 
thing seems quite to hold in regard to 
dreams. If it is true, why should the 
dreamer’s state so much oftener be im- 
bued with evil than with good? It might 
be answered that the evil forces are much 
more positive and aggressive than the 
good; or, that the love of the dreamer, 
which is his life, being mainly evil, in- 
vites the wicked spirits oftener. But that 
is a point which I would rather leave 
each dreamer to settle for himself. The 
greater number of every one’s dreams, 
like the romantic novel, I fancy, concern 
incident rather than character, and I am 
not sure, after all, that the dream which 
convicts the dreamer of an essential base- 
ness is commoner than the dream that 
tells in his favor morally. 

I dare say every reader of this paper has 
had dreams so amusing that he has wak- 
ened himself from them by laughing, and 
then not found them so very funny, or 
perhaps not been able to recall them at 
all. Ihave had at least one of this sort, 
remarkable for other reasons, which re- 

mains perfect in my mind, though it is 
now some ten years old. One of the 
children had been exposed to a very re- 
mote chance of scarlet fever at the house 
of a friend, and had been duly scolded for 
the risk, which was then quite forgotten. 
I dreamed that this friend, however, was 
giving a ladies’ lunch, at which I was un- 
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accountably and invisibly present, and 
the talk began to run upon the scarlet- 
fever cases in her family. She said that 
after the last she had fumigated the whole 
house for seventy-two hours (the period 
seemed very significant and important, in 
my dream), and had burnt everything she 
could lay her hands on. 

‘*And what did the nurse burn?” asked 
one of the other ladies. 

The hostess began to laugh: ** The nurse 
didn’t burn a thing!” 

Then all the rest burst out laughing at 
the joke, and the laughter woke me, to 
see the boy sitting up in his bed, and hear 
him saying, ‘‘Oh, I am so sick!” 

It was the nausea which announces 
scarlet fever, and for six weeks after that 
we were in quarantine. Very likely the 
fear of the contagion had been in my 
nether mind all the time, but, so far as 
consciousness could testify of it, I had 
wholly forgotten it. 

One rarely loses one’s personality in 
dreams; it is rather intensified, with all 
the proper circumstances and relations of 
it, but I have had at least one dream in 
which I seemed to transcend my own 
circumstance and condition with remark- 
able completeness. Even my time, my 
precious present, I left behind (or ahead, 
rather), and in my unity with the persons 
of my dream, became strictly medieval. 
In fact, I have always called it my medi- 
zval dream, to such as I could get to lis- 
ten to it; and it had for its scene a feudal 
tower, in some waste place; a tower open 
at the top, and with a deep, clear pool 
of water at the bottom, so that it in- 
stantly became known to me, as if I had 
always known it, for the Pool Tower. 
While I stood looking into it, in a medi- 
zeval dress and a medizval mood, there 
came flying in at the open door of the 
ruin beside me the duke’s hunchback, 
and after him, furious and shrieking mal- 
edictions, the swarthy beauty whom I was 
aware the duke was tired of. The keeping 
was now not only ducal, but thoroughly 
Italian, and it was suggested somehow to 
my own subtle Italian perception that the 
hunchback had been set on to tease the 
girl, and provoke her so that she would 
turn upon him, and try to wreak her fury 
on him, and chase him into the Peol Tow- 
er, and up the stone stairs that wound 
round its hollow to the top, where the 
solemn sky showed. The fearful spire of 
the steps was unguarded, and when I had 


lost the pair from sight, with the dwart’s 
mocking laughter and the girl’s angry 
cries in my ears, there came fluttering 
from the height, like a bird wounded and 
whirling from a lofty tree, the figure of 
the girl, while far aloef the hunchback 
peered over at her fall. Midway in he: 
descent her head struck against the edee 
of the steps, with a kish, such as an ego 
shell makes when broken against the ede 
of a platter, and then plunged into the 
dark pool at my feet, where I could pres 
ently see her lying in the clear deptlis, 
and the blood curling upward from the 
wound in her skull, like a dark smoke 
I was not sensible of any great pity; | 
accepted the affair, quite medizvally, as 
something that might very well have hap 
pened, given the girl, the duke and the 
dwarf, and the time and place. 

I am rather fond of a medieval set 
ting for those 


“Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 


just closing for an afternoon nap. Then I 
invite to my vision a wide landscape, wit! 
a cold wintry afternoon light upon it, and 
over this plain I have bands and groups of 
people scurrying, in medizval hose of di 

vers colors,and medizval leathern jerkins, 
hugging themselves against the frost, and 
very miserable. They affect me with a 
profound compassion; they represent to 
me, somehow, the vast mass of humanity, 
the mass that does the work, and earns 
the bread, and goes cold and hungry 
through all the ages. I should be at a 
loss to say why this was the effect, and | 
am utterly unable to say why these fore 

dreams, which I partially solicit, should 
have such a tremendous significance as 
they seem to have. They are mostly of 
the most evanescent and intangible char 
acter, but they have one trait in common. 
They always involve the attribution of eth 

ical motive and quality to material things, 
and in their passage through my brain 
they promise me a solution of the riddle 
of the painful earth in the very instant 
when they are gone forever. They are 
of innumerable multitude, chasing each 
other with the swiftness of light, and nev- 
er staying to be seized by the memory, 
which seems already drugged with sleep 
before their course begins. One of these 
dreams, indeed, I did capture, and I found 
it to be the figure 8, but lying on its side, 
and in that posture involving the mys 


tery and the revelation of the mystery of 
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the universe. I leave the reader to im- 
agine why. 

As we grow older, I think we are less 
and less able to remember our dreams. 
This is perhaps because the experience of 
youth is less dense, and the empty spaces 
of the young consciousness are more hos- 
pitable to these airy visitants. A few 
dreams of my later life stand out in strong 
relief, but for the most part they blend in 
an indistinguishable mass, and pass away 
with the actualities into a common obliv- 
ion. I should say that they were more 
frequent with me than they used to be; 
it seems to me that now I dream whole 
nights through, and much more about the 
business of my waking life than former- 
ly. As I earn my living by weaving 
a certain sort of dreams into literary 
form, it might be supposed that I would 
sometime dream of the personages in these 
dreams, but I cannot remember that I 
have ever done so. The two kinds of 
inventing, the voluntary and the invol- 
untary, seem absolutely and finally dis- 
tinct. 

Of the prophetic dreams which people 
sometimes have I have mentioned the 
only one of mine which had any dramat- 
ic interest, but I have verified in my own 


experience the theory of Ribot that ap- 
proaching disease sometimes intimates it- 
self in dreams of the disorder impending, 
before it is otherwise declared in the or- 


canism., In actual sickness I think that 
{ dream rather less than in health. I 
had a malarial fever when I was a boy, 
and I had a sort of continuous dream in 
it that distressed me greatly. It was of 
gliding down the school-house stairs 
without touching my feet to the steps, 
and this was indescribably appalling. 
The anguish of mind that one suffers 
from the imaginary dangers of dreams is 
probably of the same quality as that in- 
spired by real peril in waking. A curi- 
ous proof of this happened within my 
knowledge not many years ago. One of 
the neighbor's children was coasting down 
a long hill with a railroad at the foot of 
it, and as he neared the bottom an express 
train rushed round the curve. The flag- 
man ran forward and shouted to the boy 
to throw himself off his sled, but he kept 
on, and ran into the locomotive, and was 
so hurt that he died. His injuries, how- 
ever, were to the spine, and they were of 
a kind that rendered him insensible to 
pain while he lived. He talked very 
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clearly and calmly of his accident, and 
when he was asked why he did not throw 
himself off his sled, as the flag-man bade 
him, he said, ‘* J thought it was a dream.” 
The reality had,through the mental stress, 
no doubt transmuted itself to the very 
substance of dreams, and he had felt the 
same kind and quality of suffering as he 
would have done if he had been dream- 
ing. The Norwegian poet and novelist, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, was at my house 
shortly after this happened, and he was 
greatly struck by the psychological im- 
plications of the incident; it seemed to 
mean for him all sorts of possibilities in 
the obscure realm where it cast a fitful 
light. 

But sucha glimmer soon fades, and the 
darkness thickens round us again. It is 
not with the blindfold sense of sleep that 
we shall ever find out the secret of life, 
I fancy, either in the dreams which seem 
personal to us each one, or those univer- 
sal dreams which we apparently share 
with the whole race. Of the race-dream, 
as I may call it, there is one hardly less 
common than that dream of going about 
insufficiently clad, which I have already 
mentioned, and that is the dream of sud- 
denly falling from some height, and wak- 
ing with a start. The experience before 
the start is extremely dim, and latterly I 
have condensed this dread almost as 
much as the preliminary passages of my 
burglar-dream. I am aware of nothing 
but an instant of danger, and then comes 
the jar or jolt that wakens me. Upon 
the whole, I find this a great saving of 
emotion, and I do not know but there is 
a tendency, as I grow older, to shorten up 
the detail of what may be styled the con- 
ventional dream, the dream which we have 
so often that it is like a story read before. 
Indeed the plots of dreams are not much 
more varied than the plots of romantic 
novels, which are notoriously stale and 
hackneyed. It would be interesting, and 
possibly important,if some observer would 
note the recurrence of this sort of dreams, 
and classify their varieties. I think we 
should all be astonished to find how few 
and slight the variations were. 

If I come to speak of dreams concern- 
ing the dead, it must be with a tenderness 
and awe that all who have had them will 
share with me. Nothing is more remark- 
able in them than the fact that the dead, 
though they are dead, yet live, and are, 
to our commerce with them, quite like 
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ail other living persons. We may recog- 
nize, and they may recognize, that they 
are no longer in the body, but they are 
as verily living as we are. This may be 
merely an effect from the doctrine of im- 
mortality which we all hold or have held, 
and yet I would fain believe that it may 
be something like proof of it. No one 
really knows, or can know, but one may 
at least hope, without offending science, 
which indeed no longer frowns so darkly 
upon faith. This persistence of life in 
those whom we mourn as dead, may not 
it be a witness of the fact that the con- 
sciousness cannot accept the notion of 
death at all, and, 


“Whatever crazy sorrow saith,” 


that we have never truly felt them lost? 
Sometimes those who have died come 
back in dreams as parts of a common life 
which seems never to have been broken; 
the old circle is restored without a flaw; 
but whether they do this, or whether it is 
acknowledged between them and us that 
they have died, and are now disembodied 
spirits, the effect of life is the same. Per- 
haps in those dreams they and we are 
alike disembodied spirits, and the soul of 
the dreamer, which so often seems to 
abandon the body to the animal, is then 
the conscious entity, the thing which the 
dreamer feels to be himself, and is min- 
gling with the souls of the departed on 
something like the terms which shall here- 
after be constant. 

I think very few of those who have lost 
their beloved have failed to receive some 
sign or message from them in dreams, 
and often it is of deep and abiding conso- 
lation. It may be that this is our an- 
guish compelling the echo of love out of 
the darkness where nothing is, but it may 
be that there is something there, which 
answers to our throe with pity and with 
longing like our own. Again, no one 
knows, but in a matter impossible of defi- 
nite solution, I will not refuse the comfort 
which belief can give. Unbelief can be 
no gain in it, and belief no loss. But 
these dreams are so dear, so sacred, so in- 
terwoven with the finest and tenderest tis- 
sues of our being, that one cannot speak 
of them freely, or indeed more than most 
vaguely. It is enough to say that one 
has had them, and to know that almost 
every one else has had them too. They 
seem to be among the universal dreams, 
and a strange quality of them is, that 


though they deal with a fact of universa) 
doubt, they are, to my experience at least 
not nearly so fantastic or capricious 
the dreams that deal with the facts 
every-day life, and with the affairs of peo 
ple still in this world. 

I do not know whether it is common t 
dream of faces or figures strange to o 
waking knowledge, but occasionally | 
have done this. I suppose it is much tl 
same kind of invention that causes t 
person we dream of to say or do a thing 
unexpected to us. But this is rather coi 
mon, and the creation of a novel aspect 
the physiognomy of a stranger, in the } 
son we dream of, is rather rare. In 
my dreams I can recall but one presence 
of the kind. I have never dreamed of 
any sort of monster foreign to my knoy 
ledge, or even of any grotesque thing 
made up of elements familiar to it; th: 
grotesqueness has always been in the mo 
tive or circumstance of the dream. | 
have very seldom dreamed of animals 
though once, when I was a boy, fora tin 
after [ had passed a corn-field where ther 
were some bundles of snakes, writhen and 
knotted together in the cold of an early 
spring day, [ had dreams infested by lik« 
images of these loathsome reptiles. I sup 
pose that every one has had dreams of find 
ing his way through unnamable filth, and 
of feeding upon hideous carnage; these 
are clearly the punishment of gluttony, 
and are the fumes of a rebellious stomach. 

I have heard people say they have 
sometimes dreamed of a thing, and awak 
ened from their dream, and then fallen 
asleep and dreamed of the same thing; 
but I believe that this is all one con 
tinuous dream; that they did not really 
awaken, but only dreamed that they 
awakened. I have never had any such 
dream, but at one time I had a recurrent 
dream, which was so singular that | 
thought no one else had ever had a re 
current dream, till I proved that it was 
rather common by starting the inquiry 
in the Contributors’ Club in the Atlantic 
Monthly, when I found that great num 
bers of people have recurrent dreams. 
My own recurrent dreams began to come 
during the first year of my consulate at 
Venice, where I had hoped to find th¢ 
same kind of poetic dimness on the 
phases of American life, which I wished 
to treat in literature, as the distance of 
time would have given. I should not 
wish any such dimness now, but those 











were my romantic days, and I was sorely 
battled by its absence. The disappoint- 
ment began to haunt my nights as well 
as my days, and a dream repeated itself 
from week to week for a matter of eight 
or ten months to one effect. I dreamed 
that I had gone home to America, and 
that people met me and said, ‘‘ Why, you 
have given up your place!” and I always 
answered: ‘‘ Certainly not; I haven’t done 
at all what I mean to do there, yet. I 
am only here on my ten days’ leave.” 
I meant the ten days which a consul 
might take each quarter without apply- 
ing to the Department of State; and then 
[ would reflect how impossible it was that 
[ should make the visit in that time. I 
saw that I should be found out, and dis- 


CHAPTER VI. 


TYVHEY were peaceful and pleasant, 
| those young and smoothly flowing 
days of ours; that is, that was the case 
as a rule, we being remote from the seat 
of war, but at intervals roving bands ap- 
proached near enough for us to see the 
flush in the sky at night which marked 
where they were burning some farm- 
stead or village, and we all knew, or at 
least felt, that some day they would come 
yet nearer, and we should have our turn. 
This dull dread lay upon our spirits like 
a physical weight. It was greatly aug- 
mented a couple of years after the Treaty 
of Troyes. 

It was truly a dismal year for France. 
One day we had been over to have one 
of our occasional pitched battles with 
those hated Burgundian boys of the vil- 
lage of Maxey, and had been whipped, 
and were arriving on our side of the riv- 
er after dark, bruised and weary, when 
we heard the bell ringing the toesin. We 
ran all the way, and when we got to the 
square we found it crowded with the ex- 
cited villagers, and weirdly lighted by 
smoking and flaring torches. 

On the steps of the church stood a 
stranger, a Burgundian priest, who was 
telling the people news which made them 
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missed from my office and publicly dis- 
graced. Then, suddenly, I was not con- 
sul at Venice, and had not been, but 
consul at Delhi in India; and the distress 
I felt would all end in a splendid Oriental 
phantasmagory of elephants and native 
princes, with their retinues in procession, 
which I suppose was mostly out of my 
reading of De Quincey. This dream, with 
no variation that I can recall, persisted 
till I broke it up by saying, in the morning 
after it had recurred, that I had dreamt 
that dream again; and so it began to fade 
away, coming less and less frequently, 
and at last ceasing altogether. 

Tam rather proud of that dream; it is 
really my battle-horse among dreams, 
and I think I will ride away on it. 


weep, and rave, and rage, and curse, by 
turns. He said our old mad King was 
dead, and that now we and France and 
the crown were the property of an Eng- 
lish baby lying in his cradle in London. 
And he urged us to give that child our 
allegiance, and be its faithful servants 
and well-wishers; and said we should 
now have a strong and stable govern- 
ment at last, and that in a little time the 
English armies would start on their last 
march, and it would be a brief one, for 
all that it would need to do would be to 
conquer what odds and ends of our coun- 
try yet remained under that rare and al- 
most forgotten rag, the banner of France. 

The people stormed and raged at him, 
and you could see dozens of them stretch 
their fists above the sea of torch-lighted 
faces and shake them at him; and it was 
all a wild picture, and stirring to look 
at; and the priest was a first-rate part of 
it, too, for he stood there in the strong 
glare and looked down on those angry 
people in the blandest and most indiffer- 
ent way, so that while you wanted to 
burn him at the stake, you still admired 
the aggravating coolness of him. And 
his winding up was the coolest thing of 
all. For he told them how, at the funer- 
al of our old King, the French King-at- 
Arms had broken his staff of office over 
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the coffin of ‘‘Charles VI. and his dynas- 
ty,” at the same time saying, in a loud 
voice, ‘‘God grant long life to Henry, 
King of France and England, our sover- 
eign lord!” and then he asked them to 
join him in a hearty Amen to that! 

The people were white with wrath, and 
it tied their tongues for the moment, and 
they could not speak. But Joan was 
standing close by, and she looked up in 
his face, and said in her sober, earnest 
way— 

‘‘T would I might see thy head struck 
from thy body !”"—then, after a pause, and 
crossing herself—‘‘if it were the will of 
God.” 

This is worth remembering, and I will 
tell you why: it is the only harsh speech 
Joan ever uttered in her life. When I 
shall have revealed to you the storms 
she went through, and the wrongs and 
persecutions, then you will see that it 
was wonderful that she said but one bit- 
ter thing while she lived. 

From the day that that dreary news 
came we had one scare after another, the 
marauders coming almost to our doors 
every now and then; so that we lived in 
ever-increasing apprehension, and yet 
were somehow mercifully spared from 
actual attack. But at last our turn did 
really come. This was in the spring of 
28. The Burgundians swarmed in with 
a great noise, in the middle of a dark 
night, and we had to jump up and fly 
for our lives. We took the road to 
Neufchateau, and rushed along in the 
wildest disorder, everybody trying to get 
ahead, and thus the movements of all 
were impeded; but Joan had a cool head 

the only cool head there—and she took 
command and brought order out of that 
chaos. She did her work quickly and 
with decision and despatch, and soon 
turned the panic flight into a quite stead y- 
going march. You will grant that for 
so young a person, and a girl at that, this 
was a good piece of work. 

She was sixteen now, shapely and grace- 
ful, and of a beauty so extraordinary that 
I might allow myself any extravagance 
of language in describing it and yet have 
no fear of going beyond the truth. There 
was in her face a sweetness and serenity 
and purity that justly reflected her spirit- 
ual nature. She was deeply religious, and 
this is a thing which sometimes gives a 
melancholy cast to a person’s counte- 
nance, but it was not so in her case. Her 


religion made her inwardly content ay 
joyous; and if she was troubled at times 
and showed the pain of it in her face ay, 
bearing, it came of distress for her co 
try; no part of it was chargeable to 
religion. 

A considerable part of our village y 
destroyed, and when it became safe { 
us to venture back there we realized 
other people had been suffering in all t 
various quarters of France for many years 
—yes, decades of years. For the first 
time we saw wrecked and smoke-bla 
ened homes, and in the lanes and alleys 
carcasses of dumb creatures that had been 
slaughtered in pure wantonness—amono 
them calves and lambs that had been pets 
of the children; and it was pity to se 
the children lament over them. 

And then, the taxes, the taxes! Eve 
body thought of that. That burden wou 
fall heavy, now, in the commune’s crip 
pled condition, and all faces grew long 
with the thought of it. Joan said— 

‘* Paying taxes with naught to pay them 
with is what the rest of France has been 
doing these many years, but we never 
knew the bitterness of that before. W: 
shall know it now.” 

And so she went on talking about 
and growing more and more trouble 
about it, until one could see that it was 
filling all her mind. 

At last we came upon a dreadful ob 
ject. It was the madman—hacked and 
stabbed to death in his iron cage in the 
corner of the square. It was a bloody 
and dreadful sight. Hardly any of us 
young people had ever seen a man befor 
who had lost his life by violence; so this 
eadaver had an awful fascination for us 
we could not take our eyes from it. | 
mean, it had that sort of fascination fo: 
all of us but one. That one was Joan 
She turned away in horror, and could 
not be persuaded to go near it again 
There—it is a striking reminder that w 
are but creatures of use and custom; yes 
and it is a reminder, too, of how harshly 
and unfairly fate deals with us some 
times. For it was so ordered that th 
very ones among us who were most fas 
cinated with mutilated and bloody deat! 
were to live their lives in peace, whil 





that other, who had a native and deep 


horror of it, must presently go forth and 
have it as a familiar spectacle every da) 
on the field of battle. 

You may well believe that we had 
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plenty of matter for talk, now, since the 
raiding of our village seemed by long 
odds the greatest event that had really 
ever occurred in the world; for although 
these dull peasants may have thought 
they recognized the bigness of some of 
the previous occurrences that had filtered 
from the world’s history dimly into their 
minds, the truth is that they hadn't. One 
biting little fact, visible to their eyes of 
flesh and felt in their own personal vi- 
tals, beeame at once more prodigious to 
them than the grandest remote episode 
in the world’s history which they had 
vot at second-hand and by hearsay. It 
amuses me now when I recall how our 
elders talked then. They fumed and fret- 
ted in a fine fashion. 

‘“Ah yes,” said old Jacques d’Are, 
‘things are come to a pretty pass indeed! 
fhe King must be informed of this. It 
is time that he cease from idleness and 
dreaming, and get at his proper business.” 
He meant our young disinherited King, 
the hunted refugee, Charles VII. 

‘‘You say well,” said the maire. ‘‘ He 
should be informed, and that at once. It 
is an outrage that such things should be 
permitted. Why, we are not safe in our 
beds, and he taking his ease yonder. It 
shall be made known, indeed it shall—all 
France shall hear of it!” 

To hear them talk, one would have im- 
agined that all the previous ten thousand 
sackings and burnings in France had 
been but fables, and this one the only fact. 
It is always the way: words will answer 
as long as it is only a person’s neighbor 
who is in trouble, but when that person 
gets into trouble himself, it is time that 
the King rise up and do something. 

The big event filled us young people 
with talk, too. We let it flow in a steady 
stream while we tended the flocks. We 
were beginning to feel pretty important, 
now, for I was eighteen and the other 
youths were from one to four years older 
—young men, in fact. One day the Pal- 
adin was arrogantly criticising the patriot 
generals of France and said— 

‘*Look at Dunois, Bastard of Orleans— 
call him a general! Just put me in his 
place once—never mind what I would do, 
it is not for me to say, I have no stom- 
ach for talk, my way is to act and let 
others do the talking—but just put me in 
his place once, that’s all! And look at 
Saintrailles— pooh! and that blustering 
La Hire, now what a general that is!” 
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It shocked everybody to hear these 
great names so flippantly handled, for to 
us these renowned soldiers were almost 
gods. In their far-off splendor they rose 
upon our imaginations dim and huge, 
shadewy and awful, and it was a fearful 
thing to hear them spoken of as if they 
were mere men, and their acts open to 
comment and criticism. The color rose 
in Joan’s face, and she said— 

‘*T know not how any can be so hardy 
as to use such words regarding these sub- 
lime men, who are the very pillars of the 
French state, supporting it with their 
strength and preserving it at daily cost 
of their blood. As for me, I could count 
myself honored past all deserving if I 
might be allowed but the privilege of 
looking upon them once—at a distance, 
I mean, for it would not become one of 
my degree to approach them too near.” 

The Paladin was disconcerted for a 
moment, seeing by the faces around him 
that Joan had put into words what the 
others felt, then he pulled his compla- 
cency together and fell to fault-finding 
again. Joan’s brother Jean said— 

‘Tf you don’t like what our generals 
do, why don’t you go to the great wars 
yourself and better their work? You are 
always talking about going to the wars, 
but you don’t go.” 

‘*Look you,” said the Paladin, ‘it is 
Now I will tell you 
why I remain chafing here in a bloodless 
tranquillity which my reputation teaches 
you is repulsive to my nature. Ido not 
go because Lam nota gentleman. That 
is the whole reason. What can one pri- 
vate soldier do in a contest like this? 
Nothing. He is not permitted to rise 
from the ranks. If I were a gentleman 
would I remain here? Not one moment. 
I can save France—ah, you may laugh, 
but I know what is in me, I know what 
is hid under this peasant cap. Ican save 
France, and I stand ready to do it, but 
not under these present conditions. If 
they want me, let them send for me; 
otherwise, let them take the consequences ; 
I shall not budge but as an officer.” 

‘** Alas, poor France — France is lost!” 
said Pierre d’Are. 

‘*Since you sniff so at others, why 
don’t you go to the wars yourself, Pierre 
d’Are?” 

‘*Oh, haven't been sent for either. I 
am no more a gentleman than you. Yet 
I will go; I promise to go. I promise to 
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go as a private under your orders—when 
you are sent for.” 

They all laughed, and the Dragon-fly 
said— 

‘*So soon? Then you need to begin to 
get ready; you might be called for in 
five years—who knows? Yes, in my 
opinion you'll march for the wars in five 
years.” 

‘* He will go sooner,” said Joan. She 
said it in a low voice and musingly, but 
several heard it. 

‘*How do you know that, Joan?” said 
the Dragon-fly, with a surprised look. 
But Jean d’Arc broke in and said— 

‘*T want to go myself, but as lam rath- 
er young yet, I also will wait, and march 
when the Paladin is sent for.” 

‘‘No,” said Joan; ‘‘he will go with 
Pierre.” 

She said it as one who talks to him- 
self aloud without knowing it, and none 
heard it but me. I glanced at her and 
saw that her knitting-needles were idle 
in her hands, and that her face had a 
dreamy and absent look in it. There 
were fleeting movements of her lips as 
if she might be occasionally saying parts 
of sentences to herself. But there was 
no sound, for I was the nearest person to 
her and I heard nothing. But I set my 
ears open, for those two speeches had af- 
fected me uncannily, I being superstitious 
and easily troubled by any little thing of 
a strange and unusual sort. 

Noél Rainguesson said— 

‘* There is one way to let France have 
a chance for her salvation. We've got 
one gentleman in the commune, at any 
rate. Why can’t the Scholar change 
name and condition with the Paladin? 
Then he can be an officer. France will 
send for him then, and he will sweep 
these English and Burgundian armies 
into the sea like flies.” 

I was the Scholar. That was my nick- 
name, because I could read and write. 
There was a chorus of approval, and the 
Sunflower said— 

‘*That is the very thing—it settles ev- 
ery difficulty! The Sieur de Conte will 
easily agree to that. Yes, he will march 
at the back of Captain Paladin and die 
early, covered with common-soldier glo- 
ry.” 

‘* He will march with Jean and Pierre, 
and live till these wars are fergotten,” 
Joan muttered ; ‘‘and at the eleventh hour 
Noél and the Paladin will join these, but 


” 


not of their own desire.” The voice was 
so low that I was not perfectly sure that 
those were the words, but they seemed 
to be. It makes one feel creepy to hear 
such things. 

‘*Come, now,” Noél continued, “it’s al] 
arranged; there’s nothing to do but or 
ganize under the Paladin’s banner and 
go forth and rescue France. You'll al! 
join?” 

All said yes, except Jacques d’Are, who 
said— 

‘Tl ask you to excuse me. It is plea 
sant to talk war, and Iam with you there, 
and I’ve always thought I should go so! 
diering about this time, but the look of 
our wrecked village and that carved-up 
and bloody madman have taught me that 
I am not made for such work and such 
sights. I could never be at home in that 
trade. Face swords and the big guns 
and death? Itisn’tin me. No, no; count 
me out. And besides, I’m the eldest son 
and deputy prop and protector of the 
family. Since you are going to carry 
Jean and Pierre to the wars, somebody 
must be left behind to take care of our 
Joan and her sister. I shall stay at home, 
and grow old in peace and tranquillity. 

‘*He will stay at home, but not grow 
old,” murmured Joan, 

The talk rattled on in the gay and care 
less fashion privileged to youth, and we 
got the Paladin to map out his campaigns 
and fight his battles and win his victo 
ries and extinguish the English and put 
our King upon his throne and set his 
crown upon his head. Then we asked 
him what he was going to answer when 
the King should require him to name his 
reward, The Paladin had it all arranged 
in his head, and brought it out promptly 

‘*He shall give me a dukedom, name 
me premier peer, and make me Heredita 
ry Lord High Constable of France.” 

‘‘And marry you to a princess—you're 
not going to leave that out, are you?” 

The Paladin colored a trifle, and said, 
brusquely— 

‘*He may keep his princesses—I can 
marry more to my taste.” 

Meaning Joan, though nobody suspect 
ed it at that time. If any had, the Pal 


adin would have been finely ridiculed for 


his vanity. There was no fit mate in that 
village for Joan of Arc. Every one would 
have said that 


In turn, each person present was re- 
quired to say what reward he would de- 











mand of the King if he could change 
places with the Paladin and do the won- 
ders the Paladin was going to do. The 
answers were given in fun, and each of 
is tried to outdo his predecessors in the 
extravagance of the reward he would 
elaim; but when it came to Joan’s turn 
and they rallied her out of her dreams and 
asked her to testify, they had to explain 
to her what the question was, for her 
thought had been absent and she had 
heard none of this latter part of our talk. 
She supposed they wanted a serious an- 
swer, and she gave it. She sat consider- 
¢ some moments, then she said— 

‘If the Dauphin out of his grace and 
nobleness should say to me, ‘ Now that I 
im rich and am come to my own again, 
choose and have,’ I should kneel and ask 
him to give command that our village 
should nevermore be taxed.” 

It was so simple and out of her heart 
that it touched us and we did not laugh, 
but fell to thinking. We did not laugh; 
but there came a day when we remem- 
bered that speech with a mournful pride, 
and were glad that we had not laughed, 
perceiving then how honest her words had 
been, and seeing how faithfully she made 
them good when the time came, asking 
just that boon of the King and refusing 
to take even any least thing for herself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ALL through her childhood and up to 
the middle of her fourteenth year, Joan 
had been the most light-hearted creature 
and the merriest in the village, with a 
hop-skip-and-jump gait and a happy and 
catching laugh; and this disposition, sup- 
plemented by her warm and sympathetic 
nature and frank and winning ways, had 
made her everybody’s pet. She -had been 
a hot patriot all this time, and sometimes 
the war news had sobered her spirits and 
wrung her heart and made her acquaint- 
ed with tears, but always when these in- 
terruptions had run their course her spir- 
its rose and she was her old self again. 

But now for a whole year and a half 
she had been mainly grave; not melan- 
choly, but given to thought, abstraction, 
dreams. She was carrying France upon 
her heart, and she found the burden not 
light. I knew that this was her trouble, 
but others attributed her abstraction to 
religious ecstasy, for she did not share 
her thinkings with the village at large, 
yet gave me glimpses of them, and so I 
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knew, better than the rest, what was ab- 
sorbing her interest. Many a time the 
idea crossed my mind that she had a 
secret—a secret which she was keeping 
wholly to herself, as well from me as 
from the others. This idea had come to 
me because several times she had cut a 
sentence in two and changed the subject 
when apparently she was on the verge of 
a revelation of some sort. I was to find 
this secret out, but not just yet. 

The day after the conversation which 
I have been reporting we were together 
in the pastures and fell to talking about 
France, as usual. For her sake I had 
always talked hopefully before, but that 
was mere lying, for really there was not 
anything to hang a rag of hope for 
France upon. Now it was such a pain 
to lie to her, and cost me such shame to 
offer this treachery to one so snow-pure 
from lying and treachery, and even from 
suspicion of such basenesses in others, as 
she was, that I was resolved to face about, 
now, and begin over again, and never in- 
sult her more with deception. I started 
on the new policy by saying—-still open- 
ing up with a small lie, of course, for 
habit is habit, and not to be flung out 
of the window by any man, but coaxed 
down stairs a step at a time— 

** Joan, I have been thinking the thing 
all over, last night, and have concluded 
that we have been in the wrong all this 
time; that the case of France is desper- 
ate; that it has been desperate ever since 
Agincourt; and that to-day it is more 
than desperate, it is hopeless.” 

I did not look her in the face while I 
was saying it; it could not be expected 
ofa person. To break her heart, to crush 
her hope with a so frankly brutal speech 
as that, without one charitable soft place 
in it—it seemed a shameful thing, and it 
was. But when it was out, the weight 
gone, and my conscience rising to the 
surface, I glanced at her face to see the 
result. 

There was none to see. At least none 
that I was expecting. There was a bare- 
ly perceptible suggestion of wonder in 
her serious eyes, but that was all; and 
she said, in her simple and placid way— 

‘*The case of France hopeless? Why 
should you think that? Tell me.” 

It is a most pleasant thing to find that 
what youw#thought would inflict a hurt 
upon one whom you honor, has not done 
it. Iwas relieved, now, and could say all 
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my say without any furtivenesses and 
without embarrassment. So I began: 

‘*Let us put sentiment and patriotic 
illusions aside, and look the facts in the 
face. What do they say? They speak 
as plainly as the figures in a merchant’s 
account-book. One has only to add the 
two columns up to see that the French 
house is bankrupt, that one half of its 
property is already in the English sheriff's 
hands and the other half in nobody’s— 
except those of irresponsible raiders and 
robbers confessing allegiance to nobody. 
Our King is shut up with his favorites 
and fools in inglorious idleness and poy- 
erty in a narrow little patch of the king- 
dom—a sort of back lot, as one may say 
—and has no authority there or anywhere 
else, hasn’t a farthing to his name, nor a 
regiment of soldiers; he is not fighting, he 
is not intending to fight, he means to make 
no further resistance; in truth there is but 
one thing that he is intending to do— 
give the whole thing up, pitch his crown 
into the sewer, and run away to Scotland. 
There are the facts. Are they correct?” 

‘* Yes, they are correct.” 

‘*Then it is as I have said: one needs 
but to add them together in order to real- 
ize what they mean.” 

She asked, in an ordinary, level tone— 

‘*“What—that the case of France is 
hopeless?” 

‘* Necessarily. In face of these facts, 
doubt of it is impossible.” 

‘*How can you say that? 
you feel like that?” 

‘* How can I? How could I think or 
feel in any other way, in the circum- 
stances? Joan, with these fatal figures 
before you, have you really any hope for 
France—really and actually?” 

‘*Hope—oh, more than that! France 
will win her freedom and keep it. Do 
not doubt it.” 

It seemed to me that her clear intellect 
must surely be clouded to-day. It must 
be so, or she would see that those figures 
could mean only the one thing. Perhaps 
if I marshalled them again she would 
see. So I said: 

‘* Joan, your heart, which worships 
France, is beguiling your head. You 
are not perceiving the importance of these 
figures. Here—I want to make a picture 
of them, here on the ground with a 
stick. Now, this rough outlinetis France. 
Through its middle, east and west, I draw 
a river. 


How can 
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‘* Yes; the Loire.” 

‘* Now, then, this whole northern half 
of the country is in the tight grip of the 
English.” 

“a” 

‘* And this whole southern half is really 
in nobody’s hands at all—as our King con. 
fesses by meditating desertion and flight 
to a foreign land. England has armies 
here ; opposition is dead; she can as- 
sume full possession whenever she may 
choose. In very truth, all France is 
gone, France is already lost, France has 
ceased to exist. What was France is now 
but a British province. Is this true?” 

Her voice was low, and just touched 
with emotion, but distinct: 

‘* Yes, it is true.” 

““Very well. Now add this clinching 
fact, and surely the sum is complete: 
When have French soldiers won a vic- 
tory? Scotch soldiers, under the French 
flag, have won a barren fight or two a 
few years back, but I am speaking of 
French ones. Since eight thousand Eng 
lishmen nearly annihilated sixty thousand 
Frenchmen a dozen years ago at Agin- 
court, French courage has been paralyzed. 
And so it is a common saying, to-day, that 
if you confront fifty French soldiers with 
five English ones, the French will run.’ 

‘It is a pity, but even these things are 
true.” 

‘*Then certainly the day for hoping is 
past.” 

I believed the case would be clear to 
her now. I thought it could not fail to 
be clear to her, and that she would say, 
herself, that there was no longer any 
ground for hope. But I was mistaken; 
and disappointed also. She said, without 
any doubt in her tone— 

‘*France will rise again. 
see.” 

‘*Rise?—with this burden of English 
armies on her back!” 

‘*She will cast it off; she will trample 
it under foot!” This with spirit. 

‘* Without soldiers to fight with?” 

‘“*The drums will summon them. 
will answer, and they will march.” 

‘**March to the rear, as usual?” 

**No; to the front—ever to the front- 
always to the front! You shall see.” 


You shall 


They 


‘*And the pauper King?” 

‘*He will mount his throne—he wil! 
wear his crown.” 

‘* Well, of a truth this makes one’s head 
dizzy. 


Why, if I could believe that in 
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thirty years from now the English domi- 
nation would be broken and the French 
monarch’s head find itself hooped with a 
real crown of sovereignty—”’ 

**Both will have happened before two 
years are sped.” 

** Indeed? and who is going to perform 
all these sublime impossibilities?” 

“Ged.” 

It was a reverent low note, but it rang 
clear. 


What could have put those strange 
ideas in her head? This question kept 
running in my mind during two or three 
days. It was inevitable that I should 
think of madness. What other way was 
there to account for such things? Griev- 
ing and brooding over the woes of France 
had weakened that strong mind, and filled 
it with fantastic phantoms—yes, that must 
be it. 

But I watched her, and tested her, and 
it was not so. Her eye was clear and 
sane, her ways were natural, her speech 
direct and to the point. No, there was 
nothing the matter with her mind; it was 
still the soundest in the village and the 
best. She went on thinking for others, 
planning for others, sacrificing herself for 
others, just as always before. She went 
on ministering to her sick and to her 
poor, and still stood ready to give the 
wayfarer her bed and content herself 
with the floor. There was a secret some- 
where, but madness was not the key to it. 
This was plain. 

Now the key did presently come into 
my hands, and the way that it happened 
was this. You have heard all the world 
talk of this matter which I am about to 
speak of, but you have not heard an eye- 
witness talk of it before. 

I was coming from over the ridge, one 
day —it was the 15th of May, ’28—and 
when I got to the edge of the oak forest 
and was about to step out of it upon the 
turfy open space in which the haunted 
beech -tree stood, I happened to cast a 
glance from cover, first—then I took a step 
backward, and stood in the shelter and 
concealment of the foliage. For I had 
caught sight of Joan, and thought I would 
devise some sort of playful surprise for 
her. Think of it—that trivial conceit 
was neighbor, with but a scarcely mea- 
surable interval of time between, to an 
event destined to endure forever in his- 
tories and songs. 


The day was overcast, and all that 
grassy space wherein the Tree stood lay 
in a soft rich shadow. Joan sat on a 
natural seat formed by gnarled great 
roots of the Tree. Her hands lay loose- 
ly, one reposing in the other, in her lap 
Her head was bent a little toward the 
ground, and her air was that of one who 
is lost in thought, steeped in dreams, 
and not conscious of herself or of the 
world. And now I saw a most strange 
thing, for I saw a white shadow come 
slowly gliding along the grass toward the 
Tree. It wasof grand proportions—a robed 
form, with wings—and the whiteness of 
this shadow was not like any other white- 
ness that we know of, except it be the 
whiteness of the lightnings, but even the 
lightnings are not so intense as it was, 
for one can look at them without hurt, 
whereas this brilliancy was so blinding 
that it pained my eyes and brought the 
water into them. I uncovered my head, 
perceiving that I was in the presence of 
something not of this world. My breath 
grew faint and difficult, because of the 
terror and the awe that possessed me. 

Another strange thing. The wood had 
been silent—smitten with that deep still- 
ness which comes when a storm-cloud 
darkens a forest, and the wild creatures 
lose heart and are afraid; but now all 
the birds burst forth in song, and the joy, 
the rapture, the ecstasy of it was beyond 
belief; and was so eloquent and so moy 
ing, withal, that it was plain it was an 
act of worship. With the first note of 
those birds Joan cast herself upon her 
knees, and bent her head low and crossed 
her hands upon her breast. 

She had not seen the shadow yet. Had 
the song of the birds told her it was com 
ing? It had that look to me. Then the 
like of this must have happened before. 
Yes, there might be no doubt of that. 

The shadow approached Joan slowly; 
the extremity of it reached her, flowed 
over her, clothed her in its awful splen- 
dor. In that immortal light her face, 
only humanly beautiful before, became 
divine; flooded with that transforming 
glory her mean peasant habit was become 
like to the raiment of the sun-clothed 
children of God as we see them throng- 
ing the terraces of the Throne in our 
dreams and imaginings. 

Presently she rose and stood, with her 
head still bowed a little, and with her arms 
down and the ends of her fingers lightly 
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ed together in front of her; and stand- 

« so, all drenched with that wonderful 

eht, and yet apparently not knowing it, 
she seemed to listen—but I heard nothing. 
\fter a little she raised her head, and 

oked up as one might look up toward 
ihe face of a giant, and then clasped her 
hands and lifted them high, imploringly, 
ind began to plead. I heard some of the 
words. I heard her say— 
3ut Iam so young! oh, so young to 
leave my mother and my home, and go 
out into the strange world to undertake 
a thing so great. Ah, how can I talk 
with men, be comrade with men?—sol- 
diers! It would give me over to insult, 
and rude usage, and contempt. How can 
[ zo to the great wars, and lead armies?—I, 
a girl, and ignorant of such things, know- 
ing nothing of arms, nor how to mount 
a horse, nor ride it.... Yet—if it is com- 
manded—” 

Her voice sank a little, and was broken 
by sobs, and I made out no more of her 
words. Then I came to myself. I re- 
flected that I had been intruding upon a 
mystery of God—and what might my 
punishment be? I was afraid, and went 
deeper into the wood. Then I carved a 
mark in the bark of a tree, saying to my- 
self, it may be that I am dreaming and 
have not seen this vision at all. I will 
come again, when I know that I am 
awake and not dreaming, and see if this 
mark is still here; then I shall know. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I HEARD my name called. It was Jo- 
an’s voice. It startled me, for how could 
she know I was there? I said to myself, 
it is part of the dream; it is all dream 
—voice, vision and all; the fairies have 
done this. So I crossed myself and pro- 
nounced the name of God, to break the 
enchantment. I knew I was awake now 
and free from the spell, for no spell 
can withstand this exorcism. Then I 
heard my name called again, and I stepped 
at once from under cover, and there in- 
deed was Joan, but not looking as she had 
looked in the dream. For she was not 
crying, now, but was looking as she had 
used to look a year and a half before, 
when her heart was light and her spirits 
high. Her old-time energy and fire were 
back, and a something like exaltation 
showed itself in her face and bearing. It 
was almost as if she had been in a trance 
all that time and had come awake again. 


Really, it was just as if she had been away 
and lost, and was come back to us at last; 
and I was so glad that I felt like running 
to call everybody and have them flock 
around her and give her weleome. I ran 
to her excited, and said— 

‘‘Ah, Joan, ve got such a wonderful 
thing to tell you about! You would nev- 
er imagine it. Ive had a dream, and in 
the dream I saw you right here where 
you are standing now, and—” 

But she put up her hand and said— 

‘* It was not a dream.” 

It gave me a shock, and I began to feel 
afraid again. 

‘** Not a dream?” I said, ‘‘ how can you 
know about it, Joan?” 

‘* Are you dreaming now?” 

‘*I—I suppose not. I think Iam not.” 

‘* Indeed you are not. I know you are 
not. And you were not dreaming when 
you cut the mark in the tree.” 

I felt myself turning cold with fright, 
for now I knew of a certainty that I had 
not been dreaming, but had really been 
in the presence of a dread something not 
of this world. Then I remembered that 
my sinful feet were upon holy ground— 
the ground where that celestial shadow 
had rested. I moved quickly away, 
smitten to the bones with fear. Joan fol- 
lowed, and said— 

‘*Do not be afraid; indeed there is no 
need. Come with me. We will sit by 
the spring and I will tell you all my se- 
cret.”’ 

When she was ready to begin, I checked 
her and said— 

‘* First tell me this. You could not see 
me in the wood; how did you know I cut 
a mark in the tree?” 

‘Wait a little; I will soon come to 
that; then you will see.” 

‘*But tell me one thing now; what 
was that awful shadow that I saw?” 

‘*T will tell you, but do not be dis- 
turbed; you are not in danger. It was 
the shadow of an archangel-—Michael, the 
chief and lord of the armies of heaven.” 

I could but cross myself and tremble 
for having polluted that ground with my 
feet. 

‘* You were not afraid, Joan? Did you 
see his face—did you see his form?” 

‘* Yes; I was not afraid, because this 
was not the first time. I was afraid the 
first time.” 

‘“When was that, Joan?” 

‘Tt is nearly three years ago, now. 
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it was this that made you 
thoughtful and not as you 
were before. I see it now 
Why did you not tell us 
about it?” 

‘Tt was not permitted. It 
is permitted now, and soon | 
shall tell all. But only you, 
now. It must remain a se 
cret a few days still.” 

‘* Has none seen that white 
shadow before but me?” 

‘“No one. It has fallen 
upon me before when you 
and others were present, but 
none could see it. To-day it 
has been otherwise, and I was 
told why; but it will not be 
visible again to any.” 

‘*Tt was a sign to me, then 
—and a sign with a meaning 
of some kind?” 

‘* Yes, but I may not speak 
of that.” 

‘*Strange— that that daz 
zling light could rest upon 
an object before one’s eyes 
and not be visible.” 

‘With it comes speech, 
also. Several saints come, 
attended by myriads of an- 
gels, and they speak to me; I 
hear their voices, but others 
do not. They are very dear 
to me—my Voices; that is 








IN THE FOREST. 


**So long? Have you seen him many 
times?” 

‘** Yes, many times.” 

‘Tt is this, then, that has changed you; 


what I call them to myself.” 

** Joan, what do they tell 
you?” 

‘‘All manner of things 
about France I mean.” 

‘‘ What things have they been used to 
tell you?” 

She sighed, and said— 

‘Disasters — only disasters, and mis 
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tunes, and humiliations. There was 

iught else to foretell.” 

“They spoke of them to you before- 

ind 2?” 

‘Yes. So that I knew what was going 
io happen before it happened. It made 
me grave—as you saw. It could not be 
otherwise. But always there was a word 
if hope, too. More than that: France 
vas to be rescued, and made great and 
free again. But how and by whom—that 
was not told. Not until to-day.” As 
she said those last words a sudden deep 
slow shone in her eyes, which I was to 
see there many times in after-days when 
the bugles sounded the charge and learn 
to eall it the battle-light. Her breast 
heaved, and the color rose in her face. 
‘But to-day I know. God has chosen 
the meanest of His creatures for this work; 
and by His command, and in His protec- 
tion, and by His strength, not mine, [ am 
to lead His armies, and win back France, 
and set the crown upon the head of His 
servant that is Dauphin and shall be 
King.” 

I was amazed, and said—- 

*You,Joan? You,achild, lead armies?” 

‘Yes. For one little moment or two 
the thought crushed me; for it is as you 
say—I am only a child; a child and ig- 
norant—ignorant of everything that per 
tains to war, and not fitted for the rough 
life of camps and the companionship of 
soldiers. But those weak moments pass- 
ed; they will not come again. Iam en- 
listed, I will not turn back, God helping 
me, till the English grip is loosed from 
the throat of France. My Voices have 
never told me lies, they have not lied to- 
day. They say I am to go to Robert de 
Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, 
and he will give me men-at-arms for escort 
and send me to the King. A year from 
now a blow will be struck which will be 
the beginning of the end, and the end 
will follow swiftly.” 

‘*“ Where will it be struck?” 

‘“My Voices have not said; nor what 
will happen this present year, before it is 
struck. It is appointed me to strike it, 
that is all I know; and follow it with 
others, sharp and swift, undoing in ten 
weeks England’s long years of costly la- 
bor, and setting the crown upon the Dau- 
phin’s head—for such is God's will; my 
Voices have said it, and shall I doubt it? 
No; it will be as they have said, for they 
say only that which is true.” 


These were tremendous sayings. They 
were impossibilities to my reason, but to 
my heart they rang true; and so, while 
my reason doubted, my heart believed 
believed, and held fast to its belief from 
that day. Presently I said- 

‘** Joan, I believe the things which you 
have said, and now I am glad that I am 
to march with you to the great wars 
that is, if it is with you I am to march 
when I go.” 

She looked surprised, and said— 

“Tt is true that you will be with me 
when I go to the wars, but how did you 
know?” 

‘*T shall march with you, and so also 
will Jean and Pierre, but not Jacques.” 

‘*All true—it is so ordered, as was 
revealed to me lately, but I did not 
know until to-day that the marching 
would be with me, or that I should 
march at all. How did you know these 
things?” 

I told her when it was that she had 
said them. But she did not remember 
about it. So then I knew that she had 
been asleep, or in a trance or an ecstasy 
of some kind, at that time. She bade me 
keep these and the other revelations to 
myself for the present, and I said I would, 
and kept the faith I promised. 


None who met Joan that day failed to 
notice the change that had come over her. 
She moved and spoke with energy and 
decision; there was a strange new fire in 
her eye, and alsoa something wholly new 
and remarkable in her carriage and in the 
set of her head. This new light in the 
eye and this new bearing were born of 
the authority and leadership which had 
this day been vested in her by the decree 
of God, and they asserted that authority 
as plainly as speech could have done it, 
yet without ostentation or bravado. This 
calm consciousness of command, and calm 
unconscious outward expression of it, re- 
mained with her thenceforth until her 
mission was accomplished. 

Like the other villagers, she had always 
accorded me the deference due my rank; 
but now, without word said on either side, 
sheand I changed places: she gave orders, 
not suggestions, I received them with the 
deference due a superior, and obeyed them 
without comment. In the evening she 
said to me— 

‘*I leave before dawn. No one will 
know it but you. I go to speak with the 
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governor of Vaucouleurs as commanded, 
who will despise me and treat me rudely, 
and perhaps refuse my prayer at this 
time. I go first to Burey, to persuade my 
uncle Laxart to go with me, it not being 
meet that I goalone. I may need you in 
Vaucouleurs; for if the governor will not 
receive me I will dictate a letter to him, 
and so must have some one by me who 
knows the art of how to write and spell 
the words. You will go from here to- 
morrow in the afternoon, and remain in 
Vaucouleurs until I need you.” 

I said I would obey, and she went her 
way. You see how clear a head she had, 
and what a just and level judgment. She 
did not order me to go with her; no, she 
would not subject her good name to gos- 
siping remark. She knew that the gov- 
ernor, being a noble, would grant me, an- 
other noble, audience ; but no, you see, she 
would not have that, either. A poor pea- 
sant girl presenting a petition through a 
young nobleman—how would that look? 
She always protected her modesty from 
hurt; and so, for reward, she carried her 
good name unsmirched to the end. I 
knew what I must do, now, if I would 
have her approval: go to Vaucouleurs, 
keep out of her sight, and be ready when 
wanted. 

I went the next afternoon, and took an 
obscure lodging; the next day I called at 
the castle and paid my respects to the 
governor, who invited me to dine with 
him at noon of the following day. He was 
an ideal soldier of the time; tall, brawny, 
gray-headed, rough, full of strange oaths 
acquired here and there and yonder in 
the wars and treasured as if they were 
decorations. He had been used to the 
camp all his life, and to his notion war 
was God's best gift to man. He had his 
steel cuirass on, and wore boots that came 
above his knees, and was equipped with a 
huge sword; and when I looked at this 
martial figure, and heard the marvellous 
oaths, and guessed how little of poetry 
and sentiment might be looked for in this 
quarter, I hoped the little peasant girl 
would not get the privilege of confront- 
ing this battery, but would have to con- 
tent herself with the dictated letter. 

I came again to the castle the next day 
at noon, and was conducted to the great 
dining-hall and seated by the side of the 
governor at a small table which was 
raised a couple of steps higher than the 
general table. At the small table sat 


several other guests besides myself, and 
at the general table sat the chief officers 
of the garrison. At the entrance door 
stood a guard of halberdiers, in morion 
and breastplate. 

As for talk, there was but one topic, of 
course-—the desperate situation of France 
There was a rumor, some one said, that 
Salisbury was making preparations to 
march against Orleans. It raised a tur 
moil of excited conversation, and opinions 
fell thick and fast. Some believed he 
would march at once, others that he 
could not accomplish the investment be 
fore fall, others that the siege would be 
long, and bravely contested; but upon 
one thing all voices agreed: that Orleans 
must eventually fall, and with it France. 
With that, the prolonged discussion end- 
ed, and there was silence. Every man 
seemed to sink himself in his own 
thoughts, and to forget where he was. 
This sudden and profound stillness where 
before had been so much animation, was 
impressive and solemn. Now came a 
servant and whispered something to the 
governor, who said— 

‘Would talk with me?” 

‘Yes, your Excellency.” 

‘‘Hm! A strange idea, certainly. Bring 
them in.” 

It was Joan and her uncle Laxart. At 
the spectacle of the great neople the cour- 
age oozed out of the poor old peasant and 
he stopped midway and would come no 
further, but remained there with his red 
nighteap crushed in his hands and bow- 
ing humbly here, there, and everywhere, 
stupefied with embarrassment and fear. 
But Joan came steadily forward, erect 
and self-possessed, and stood before the 
governor. She recognized me, but in no 
way indicated it. There was a buzz of 
admiration, even the governor contribu- 
ting to it, for I heard him mutter, ‘* By 
God’s grace, it is a beautiful creature!” 
He inspected her critically a moment or 
two, then said— 

‘* Well, what is your errand, my child?” 

‘*My message is to you, Robert de Bau- 
dricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and it 
is this: that you will send and tell the 
Dauphin to wait and not give battle to 
his enemies, for God will presently send 
him help.” 

This strange speech amazed the com- 
pany, and many murmured, ‘‘ The poor 
young thing is demented!” The govern- 
or scowled, and said— 
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‘“What nonsense is this? The King— 
‘the Dauphin, as you call him—needs 
o message of that sort. He will wait, 
ve yourself no uneasiness as to that. 
\Vhat further do you desire to say to 


? 


nes 
“This. To beg that you will give me 
in escort of men-at-arms and send me to 
the Dauphin.” 

‘*What for?” 

‘‘That he may make me his general, 
for it is appointed that I shall drive the 
English out of France, and set the crown 
ipon his head.” 

‘** What— you? 
child !” 

‘Yet am I appointed to do it, never- 
theless.” 

‘*Indeed? And when will all this hap- 
pen?” 

‘** Next year he will be crowned, and 
after will remain master of France.” 

There was a great and general burst of 
laughter, and when it had subsided the 
governor said 

‘* Who has sent you with these extrava- 
gant messages?” 

‘* My Lord.” 

* What Lord ?” 

“The King of Heaven.” 


Why, you are but a 


Many murmured, ‘‘ Ah, poor thing, 
poor thing!” and others, ‘‘ Ah, her mind 


is but a wreck!’’ The governor hailed 
Laxart, and said— 

‘*Harkye!—take this mad child home 
and whip her soundly. That is the best 
cure for her ailment.” 

As Joan was moving away she turned 
and said, with simplicity— 

‘“You refuse me the soldiers, I know 
not why, for it is my Lord that has com- 
manded you. Yes, it is He that has made 
the command; therefore must I come 
again, and yet again; then I shall have 
the men-at-arms.” 

There was a great deal of wondering 
talk, after she was gone; and the guards 
and servants passed the talk to the town, 
the town passed it to the country; Dom- 
remy was already buzzing with it when 
we got back. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HUMAN nature is the same everywhere: 
it deifies success, it has nothing but scorn 
for defeat: The village considered that 
Joan had disgraced it with her grotesque 
performance and its ridiculous failure; 
so all the tongues were busy with the 


matter, and as bilious and bitter as they 
were busy; insomuch that if the tongues 
had been teeth she would not have sur- 
vived her persecutions. Those persons 
who did not scold, did what was worse 
and harder to bear; for they ridiculed her, 
and mocked at her, and ceased neither 
day nor night from their witticisms and 
jeerings and laughter. Haumette and Lit- 
tle Mengette and I stood by her, but the 
storm was too strong for her other friends, 
and they avoided her, being ashamed to 
be seen with her because she was so un- 
popular, and because of the sting of the 
taunts that assailed them on her account. 
She shed tears in secret, but none in pub- 
lic. In publie she carried herself with 
serenity, and showed no distress, nor any 
resentment—conduct which should have 
softened the feeling against her, but it did 
not. Her father was so incensed that he 
could not talk in measured terms about 
her wild project of going to the wars like 
aman. He had dreamed of her doing 
such a thing, some time before, and now 
he remembered that dream with appre- 
hension and anger, and said that rather 
than see her unsex herself and go away 
with the armies, he would require her 
brothers to drown her; and that if they 
should refuse, he would do it with his 
own hands. 

But none of these things shook her 
purpose in the least. Her parents kept a 
strict watch upon her to keep her from 
leaving the village, but she said her time 
was not yet; that when the time to go 
was come she should know it, and then 
the keepers would watch in vain. 

The summer wasted along; and when 
it was seen that her purpose continued 
steadfast, the parents were glad of a chance 
which finally offered itself for bringing 
her projects to an end through marriage. 
The Paladin had the effrontery to pre- 
tend that she had engaged herself to him 
several years before, and now he claimed 
a ratification of the engagement. 

She said his statement was not true, 
and refused to marry him. She was 
cited to appear before the ecclesiastical 
court at Toul to answer for her perver- 
sity; when she declined to have counsel, 
and elected to conduct her case herself, 
her parents and all her ill-wishers_re- 
joiced, and looked upon her as already 
defeated. And that was natural enough; 
for who would expect that an ignorant 
peasant girl of sixteen would be other- 
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than frightened and tongue - tied 
when standing for the first time in pres- 
ence of the practised doctors of the law, 
and surrounded by the cold solemnities 
of a court? 
mistaken. 


wise 


Yet all these people were 
They flocked to Toul to see 
and enjoy this fright and embarrassment 
and defeat, and they had their trouble for 
their pains. She was modest, tranquil, 
and quite at her ease. She called no 
witnesses, saying she would content her- 
self with examining the witnesses for the 
prosecution. When they had testified, 
she rose and reviewed their testimony 
in a few words, pronounced it vague, 
confused, and of no foree, then she 
placed the Paladin again on the stand 
and began to search him. His previous 
testimony went rag by rag to ruin under 
her ingenious hands, until at last he stood 
bare, so to speak, he that had come so 
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richly clothed in fraud and falsehood. 
His counsel began an argument, but the 
court declined to hear it, and threw out 
the case, adding a few words of grave 
compliment for Joan, and referring to 
her as ‘‘ this marvellous child.” 

After this victory, with this high praise 
from so imposing a source added, the 
fickle village turned again, and gave Joan 
countenance, compliment, and peace. Her 
mother took her back to her heart, and 
even her father relented and said he was 
proud of her. But the time hung heavy 
on her hands, nevertheless, for the siege 
of Orleans was begun, the clouds lowered 
darker and darker over France, and still 
her Voices said wait, and gave her no di 
rect commands. The winter set in, and 
wore tediously along; but at last there 
was a change. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








LA TINAJA BONITA. 
BY OWEN WISTER. ‘ 


“And it came to pass after a while that the 

land,”—1 Kings, xvii. 7. 

PRETTY girl was kneeling on the 

roof of a flat mud cabin, a harvest 
of red peppers round her knees. On the 
vround below her stood a swarthy young 
man, the bloom on his Mexican cheeks 
rich and dusky, like her own. His face 
was irresponsible and winning, and his 
watching eyes shone upon her with ad- 
miration and desire. She on the roof 
was entertained by her visitor’s atten- 
tion, but unfavorable to it. Through the 
livelong sunny day she had parried his 
love-talk with light and complete skill, 
enjoying herself, and liking him very 
well, as she had done since they were two 
children playing together in the Arizona 
desert. She was quite mistress of the 
situation, because she was a woman, and 
he as yet merely a boy; he was only 
twenty-two; she was almost sixteen. The 
Mexican man at twenty-two may be as 
experienced as his Northern brother of 
thirty, but at sixteen the Mexican woman 
is also mature, and can competently deal 
with the man. So this girl had relished 
the thoughtless morning and noon as they 
passed; but twice lately she had glanced 
across the low tree-tops of her garden 
down the trail, where the cafion descended 
to the silent plain below. 

‘‘T think I must go back now,” said 
the young man, not thinking so. He had 
a guitar from the cabin. 

‘*Oh!’ said she, to whom he was trans- 
parent. ‘‘ Well, if you think it so late’ 
She busied herself with the harvest. 7” 
red handkerchief and strands of her 
hair had fallen loosely together fr 
head to her shoulders. The red 
vere heaped thick, hiding the w!\ol 
and she stooped among them 
them to a ripening layer wit! 
cloves (for peppers sting sharp« 
tard), sorting and turning t 
bright sun. The youth k 
most wistfully. 

‘Tt is not precisely late 

*“To be sure not,” she 
sulting the sky. ‘‘ We have 
hours of day.” 

He brightened as he inged a 
a water-barrel. ‘‘ But el 
so very dark on the tra: 
sincerely objected. 
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brook dried up, because there had been no rain in 


‘*T never could have believed you were 
afraid of the dark.” 


‘It is for the horse’s legs, Lolita. Of 
course I fear nothing.” 
‘*Bueno! I was sure of it. Do you 


know, Luis, you have become a man quite 
suddenly? That mustache will be beau- 
tiful in a few years. And you have a 
good figure.” 

‘IT am much heavier than last year,” 
said he. ‘‘My arm—” 

‘‘T can see, I can see. Iam not sure I 
shall let you kiss me any more. You 
didn’t offer to when you came this morn- 
ing—and that shows you men perceive 
things more quickly than we can. But 
don’t go yet. You can lead your horse. 
His legs will come to no harm, eased of 
your weight. I should have been lonely 
to-day, and you have made it pass so 
quickly. You have talked so much that 
my peppers are not half spread.” 

‘“ We could finish them in five min: ies 


together,” said the youth, taking 

‘““Two up here among 2!) thes 
pers? Ohno, Luis. W i 
them, and our anki ymuld 
night. If you wont to he 
some fresh w The, | 
empty.” 

But L 
the roof 
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hh (ue peppers, 


down the trail so 
vuitled love-maker, pet- 


nele Ramon said the Amer- 
xe coming to-day,” the girl 

ly. 
t Uncle Ramon said that? 

that?” 
iy not?” She shaded her eyes, 
oked where the cafion’s widening 
save view of a slant of sand merging 
pread into a changeless waste of 
n. Many watercourses, crooked and 
aight, came out of the gaps, creasing 
e sudden Sierra, descending to the flat 
arough bushes and leaning margin trees; 
out in these empty shapes not a rill tin- 
kled to refresh the silence, nor did a drop 
slide over the glaring rocks, or even 
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dampen the heated cheating sand. Lolita 
strained her gaze at the dry distance, and 
stooped again to her harvest. 

“What does he come here for?” de- 
manded Luis. 

‘‘The American? We buy white flour 
of him sometimes.” 

‘Sometimes! That must be worth his 


while! He will get rich!” Luis lounged 
back against his water-barrel, and was 
silent. As he watched Lolita, serenely 


working, his silver crescent ear- rings 
swung a little with the slight tilting of 
his head, and his fingers, forgotten and 
unguided by his thoughts, ruffled the 
strings of the guitar, drawing from it gay 
purposeless tendrils of sound. Odccasion- 
ally, when Lolita knew the song, she 
would hum it on the roof, inattentively, 
busy rolling her peppers: 

“Soy purita mejicana ; 

Nada tengo espaiiol.” 


(‘Iam pure Mexican. I have nothing 
Spanish about me.”) And this melodious 
inattention of Lolita’s, Luis felt to be the 
extreme of slight. 

‘‘ Have you seen him lately?” he asked, 
sourly. 

‘‘Not very. Not since the last time 
he came to the mines from Maricopa.” 

‘T-heard a man at Gun Sight say he 
was dead,”.snapped Luis. 

But she ma@e,no sign. ‘‘ That would 
be a pity,” she said, humming gayly. 

‘Very sad. Uncle Ramon would have 
to go himself to Maricopa for that white 
flour.” 

Pleased with this remark, the youth 
took to song himself; and there they were 
like two mischievous birds. Only the bird 
on the ground was cross with a sense of 
failure. ‘‘ El telele se muridé,” he sang 
“The hunchback is dead. 

Ay! Ay! Ay! 
And no one could be found to bury him except—” 

‘* Luis, aren't you going to get my wa- 
ter for me?” 

‘* Poco tiempo: I'll bring it directly.” 

‘*You have to go to the Tinaja Bonita 
for it.” 

The Pretty Spring—or water-hole, or 
tank—was half a mile from the cabin. 

‘* Well, it’s not nice out there in the 
sun. I like it better in here, where it is 
pleasant. 

“ And no one could be found to bury him except 
Five dragoons and a corporal 
And the sacristan’s cat.” 


Singing resentfully, young Luis staid 
in here, where it was pleasant. Bric); 
green branches of fruit trees and sma 
cottonwoods and a fenced irrigated squ 
of green growing garden hid the tin, 
adobe home like a nut, smooth and ha» 
and dry in their clustered midst. T 
lightest air that could blow among thes, 
limber ready leaves set going at once tli 
varnished twinkling round the hous 
Their white and dark sides gleamed a 
went out with chasing lights that quic 
ened the torpid place into a holiday ; 
motion. Closed in by this cool green, yo 
did not have to see or think of Arizona 
just outside; you could forget, and pla 
at love- making, and be spiteful abou 
hunchbacks. 

‘* Where is Uncle Ramon to-day?” i: 
quired Luis, dropping his music. 

She sighed. ‘* He has gone to drive ou 
cattle toa new spring. There is no pas 
ture at the Tinaja Bonita. Our streams 
and ditches went dry last week. The) 
have never done so in all the years lx 
fore. I don’t know what is going to ha) 
pen to us.” The anxiety in the girl's 
face seemed to come outward more plain 
ly for a moment, and then recede to its 
permanent abiding-place. 

‘**There cannot be much water to kee) 
flour-sellers alive on the trail to Mari- 
copa,” chirped the bird on the ground. 

She made no answer to this. ‘‘ What 
are you doing nowadays?” she asked. 

‘*T have been working very hard o 
the wood contract for the American so! 
diers,” he replied, promptly. 

‘*By Tucson?” 

‘*No. Huachuca.” 

‘‘ Away over there again? I thought 
you had cut all they wanted last May.” 

“It is of that enterprise of which 
speak, Lolita.” 

‘* But it’s October now!” Lolita lifted 
ner face, ruddy with stooping, and brok« 
into laughter. 

‘<I do not see why you mock me. No 
one fas asked me to work since.” 

‘* Have you asked any one for work?” 

‘*Tt is not my way to beg.” 

‘*Luis, I don’t believe you’re quite a 
man ye, in spite of your mustache. You 
complain there’s no money for Mexicans 
in Arizona because the Americans get it 
all. Why don’t you go back to Sonora 
then, and be rich in five minutes? Ii 
would sourd finely: ‘ Luis Romero, Mer 
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would fall more quickly into your lap 
at Guaymas. You would live in a big 
house, perhaps with two stories, and I 
would come and visit you at Easter—if 
your wife would allow it.” Here Lolita 
threw a pepper at him. 

The guitar grated a few pretty notes; 
otherwise there was silence. 

‘‘ And it was Uncle Ramon persuaded 
them to hire you in May. He told the 
American contractor you owned a strong 
burro good for heavy loads. He didn’t 
say much about you,” added the little 
lady. 

‘*Much good it did me! The American 
contractor-pig retained my wages to pay 
for the food he supplied us. They charge 
you extra for starvation, those gringos. 
They are all pigs. Ah, Lolita, a man 
needs a wife, so he may strive to win a 
home for her.” 

‘‘T have heard men say that they need- 
ed a home before they could strive to win 
a wife for it. But you go about it the 
other way.” 

‘‘T am not an American pig, I thank 
the Virgin! I have none of their gringo 
customs.” 

‘*You speak truly indeed,” murmured 
Lolita. 

‘It is you who know about them,” the 
boy said, angry like a child. He had seen 
her eye drawn to the trail again as by a 
magnet. ‘‘They say you prefer gringos 
to your own people.” 

‘* Who dares say that?” 

The elated Luis played loudly on the 
guitar. He had touched her that time. 

But Lolita’s eye softened at the instant 
of speaking, and she broke into her sweet 
laugh. ‘* There!” she said, recapturing 
the situation ; ‘‘ is it not like old times for 
you and me to be fighting?” 

‘“Me? Iam not fighting.” 

‘* You relieve me.” 

‘*T do not consider a gringo worth my 
notice.” 

‘Sensible boy! You speak as wisely 
as one who has been to school in a large 
city. Luis, do you remember the day 
Uncle Ramon locked me up for riding on 
the kicking burro, and you came and un- 
locked me when uncle was gone? You 
took me walking, and lost us both in the 
mountains. We were really only a little, 
little way from home, but I thought we 
had got into another country where they 
eat children. I was six, and I beat you 
for losing me, and cried, and you were 


big, and you kissed me till I stopped ery- 
ing. Do you remember?” 

~e.. 

‘*Don’t you remember?” 

**T don’t remember child’s tricks.” 

‘Luis, I have come to a conclusion. 
You are still young enough for me to 
kiss quite safely. Every time you fight 
with me—lI shall kiss you. Won’t you 
get me some fresh water now?” 

He lounged, sulky, against his barrel. 

‘*Come, querido! Must I go all that 
way myself? Well, then, if you intend 
to stand and glare at me till the moon 
rises— Ah! he moves!” 

Luis laid the guitar gradually down, 
and gradually lifting a pail in which the 
dipper rattled with emptiness, he proceed- 
ed to crawl on his journey. 

‘** You know that is not the one we use, 
muchacho, little boy,” remarked Lolita. 

‘*Keep your kisses for your gringo,” 
the water-carrier growled, with his back 
to her. 

‘*T shall always save some for my little 
cousin,” 

The pail clattered on the stones, and 
the child stopped crawling. She on the 
roof stared at this performance for an 
open-mouthed moment, gloves idle among 
the spicy peppers. Then, laughing, she 
sprang to her feet, descended, and catch- 
ing up the water-jar, the olla de agua, 
overtook him, and shook it in his face 
with the sweetest derision. ‘‘ Now we'll 
go together,” said she, and started gayly 
through the green trees and the garden. 
He followed her, two paces behind, half 
ashamed, and gazing at her red handker- 
chief, and the black hair blowing a little; 
thus did they cross the tiny cool home 
acre through the twinkling pleasantness 
of the leaves, and pass at once outside the 
magic circle of irrigation into Arizona’s 
domain, among a prone herd of carcasses 
upon the ground. Dead cattle, two sea- 
sons dead now, hunted to this sanctuary 
by the drought, killed in the sanctuary 
by cold water. 

A wise quiet man, with a man’s will, 
may sometimes after three days of thirst 
still hold grip enough upon his slipping 
mind to know, when he has found the 
water, that he must not drink it, must 
only dampen his lips and tongue in a 
drop-by-drop fashion until he has endured 
the passing of many slow insidious hours. 
Even a wise man had best have a friend 
by his side then, who shall fight and tear 
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him from the perilous excesses that he 
craves, knock him senseless if he cannot 
pin him down; but cattle know nothing 
of drop by drop, and you cannot pin down 
a hundred head that have found water 
after three days. So these hundred had 
drunk themselves swollen, and died. 
Cracked hide and white bone they lay, 
brown, dry, gaping humps straddled stiff 
askew in the last convulsion; and over 
them presided Arizona—silent, vast, all 
sunshine everlasting. 

Luis saw these corpses that had stum- 
bled to their fate, and he remembered; 
with Lolita in those trees all day, he had 
forgotten fora while. He pointed to the 
wide-strewn sight, familiar, monotonous 
as misfortune. ‘There will be many 
more,” he said. ‘* Another rainy season 
is gone without doing anything for the 
country. It cannot rain now for another 
year, Lolita.” 

‘*God help us and our cattle, and trav- 
ellers!” she whispered. 

Luis musingly repeated a saying of the 
country about the Tinaja Bonita, 

“When you see the Black Cross dry, 
Fill the wagon cisterns high” 


-a doggerel in homely Spanish metre, 
unwritten mouth-to-mouth wisdom, stable 
as a proverb, enduring through genera- 
tions of unrecorded wanderers, that re- 
peated it for a few years, and passed be- 
neath the desert. 

‘*But the Black Cross has never been 
dry yet,” Luis said. 

‘*You have not seen it lately,” said 
Lolita. 

‘Lolita! do you mean—” He looked 
in her troubled eyes, and they went on in 
silence together. They left behind them 
the bones and the bald level on which 
they lay, and came to where the cafion’s 
broader descent quickened until they sank 
below that sight of the cattle, and for a 
while below the home and trees. They 
went down steeply by cactus and dry 
rock to a meeting of several cafions open- 
ing from side rifts in the Sierra, furrow- 
ing the main ‘valley’s mesa with deep 
watercourses that brought no water. 
Finding their way in this lumpy meet- 
ing-ground, they came upon the lurking- 
plaee of the Tinaja Bonita. They stood 
above it at the edge of a pitch of rock, 
watching the motionless crystal of the 
pool. 

‘*How well it hides down there in its 


own cafion!” said Luis. ‘How prett, 
and clear! But there’s plenty of wate, 
Lolita.” 

‘*Can you see the Black Cross?” 

‘* Not from here.” 

They began descending around the sides 
of the crumbled slate-rock face that tilte 
too steep for foothold. 

‘*The other well is dry, of course,” sai: 
Lolita. In the slaty, many-ledged fo) 
mation a little lower down the eajfio: 
towards the peep of outlying open coun 
try which the cloven hills let in, was 
second round hole, twin of the first. Ey 
cept after storms, water was never in this 
place, and it lay dry as a kiln nine-tenthis 
of the year. But in size and depth and 
color, and the circular fashion of its shaft 
that seemed man’s rather than nature 
design, it might have been the real Tina 
ja’s reflection, conjured in some evil mi 
ror that gave all of its likeness excep! 
alone the living water that made it pr 
c10us 

‘* It must have been a real well once. 
said Luis. 

** Once, yes.” 

‘*And what made it go dry?” 

‘* Who knows?” 

‘* How strange it should be the lowe: 
well that failed, Lolita!” 

The boy and girl were climbing down 
slowly, drawing near each other as they 
reached the bottom of the hollow. The 
peep of open country was blocked, and 
the tall tops of the mountains were al] o! 
the outer world they could see, choked in 
down here below the mesa’s level, amid 
a silence more ancient than the spheres. 

‘’ Do you believe it ever can go dry?” 
asked Luis. They were now on the edge 
of the Tinaja. 

‘* Father Rafael says that it is miracu 
lous,” said the girl, believingly. 

Opposite, and everywhere except where 
they were, the walls went sheer down, not 
slate-colored, but white, with a sudden up 
cropping formation of brick-shaped stones 
These also were many-layered and crum 
bling, cracking off into the pool if the 
hand hung or the foot weighed on them. 
No safe way went to the -water but at 
this lower side, where the riven, tumbled 
white blocks shelved easily to the bot 
tom; and Luis and Lolita looked down 
these natural stairs at the portent in the 
well. In that white formation shot up 
from the earth’s bowels, arbitrary and 
irrelevant amid the surrounding alien 
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lavers of slate, four black stones were 
lodged as if built into the wall by some 
hand—four small stones shaping a cross, 
black against the white, symmetrical and 
plain beyond need of imagination. 

‘‘Tt has come further—more uncovered 
since yesterday,” Lolita whispered. 

‘‘Gan the Tinaja sink altogether?” re- 
peated Luis. The arms’of the cross were 
a measurable space above the water-line, 
and he had always seen it entirely sub- 
merged. 

‘‘ How could it sink?” said Lolita, sim- 
ply. ‘‘It will stop when the black stones 
are wholly dry.” 

‘You believe Father Rafael,” Luis 
said, always in a low voice; ‘* but it was 
only Indians, after all, who told the mis- 
sion fathers at the first.” 

‘‘That was very long ago,” said she, 
‘‘and there has always been water in the 
Tinaja Bonita.” 

Boy and girl had set the jar down, and 
forgotten it and why they had come. 
Luis looked uneasily at the circular pool, 
and up from this creviced middle of the 
canon to the small high tops of the moun- 
tains rising in the free sky. 

‘‘This is an evil place,” he said. ‘ As 
for the water—no one, no tliree, can live 
long enough to be sure.” 

But it was part of Lolita’s religion. 
am sure,” said she. 

The young Mexican’s eyes rested on the 
face of the girl beside him, more beauti- 
ful just then with some wave of secret 
fear and faith. 

‘‘Come away with me, Lolita!” he 
pleaded, suddenly. ‘‘Tecan work. I can 
be a man. It is fearful for you to live 
here alone.” 

‘* Alone, Luis?” His voice had called 
her from her reverie back to her gay, 
alert self. ‘‘Do you consider Uncle Ra- 
mon nobody to live with?” 

“Yes. Nobody—for you.” 

‘* Promise me never to tell that to un- 
cle. He is so considerate that he might 
make me marry somebody for company. 
And then, you know, my husband would 
be certain to be stupid about your com- 
ing to see me, querido.” 

‘“Why do you always mock me, Lo- 
lita?” 

‘“Mock you? Whata fancy! Oh, see 
how the sun’s going! If we do not get 
our water, your terrible Tinaja will go 
dry before supper. Come, Luis, I carried 
the olla. Must I do everything?” 


He looked at her disconsolate. ‘‘ Ah!” 
he vibrated, revelling in deep imaginary 
passion. 

‘*Go! go!” she cried, pushing him. 
‘*Take your olla.” 

Upon any passing puff of sentiment 
the Southern breast can heave with every 
genuine symptom of storm except wreck. 
Of course she stirred his gregarious heart. 
Was she not lovely and he twenty-two? 
He went down the natural stairs and 
came slowly up with the water, stopping 
a step below her. ‘ Lolita,” he said, 
‘‘don’t you love me at all? not a very 
little?” 

‘You are my dearest, oldest friend, 
Luis,” she said, looking at him with such 
full sweetness that his eyes fell. ‘* But 
why do you pretend five beans make 
ten?” 

‘Of course they only make ten with 
gringos.” 

She held up a warning finger. 

‘*Oh yes, oh yes! Strangers make fine 
lovers!” With this he swelled to a fond, 
dangerous appearance, and muttered, ‘* It 
is not difficult to kill a man, Lolita.” 

‘Fighting! after what I told you!” 
Lolita stooped and kissed her cousin Luis, 
and he instantly made the most of that 
chance. 

‘As often as you please,” he said, as 
she released herself angrily, and then a 
stroke of sound struck their two hearts 
still. They jumped apart, trembling. 
Some of the rock slide had rattled down 
and plunged into the Tinaja with a gulp- 
ing resonance. Loitering strings of sand 
strewed after it, and the boy's and girl’s 
superstitious eyes looked up from the 
ringed waving water to the ledge. _Loli- 
ta’s single shriek of terror turned to joy 
as she uttered it. 

‘*T thought—I thought you would not 
come!” she cried cut. 

The dismounted horseman above made 
no sign of understanding her words. He 
stepped carefully away from the ledge 
his foot had crumbled, and they saw him 
using his rifle like a staff, steadying its 
stock in successive niches, and so work- 
ing back to his horse. There he slid the 
rifle into its leather sling along the left 
side of his saddle. 

‘*So he is not dead,” murmured Luis, 
‘‘and we need not live alone.” 

‘“Come down!” the girl called, and 
waved her hand. But the new-comer 
stood by his horse like an apparition. 
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‘*Perhaps he is dead, after all,” Luis 
said. ‘‘ You might say some of the Mass, 
only he was a heretic. But his horse is 
Mexican and a believer.” 

Lolita had no eyes or ears for Luis any 
more. He prattled away on the stone 
stairs of the Tinaja, elated into flippancy 
after a piercing shock of fear. To him, 
unstrung by the silence and the Black 
Cross and the presence of the sinking 
pool, the stone had crashed like a clap of 
sorcery, and he had started and stared to 
see—-not a spirit, but a man, dismounted 
from his horse, with a rifle. At that his 
heart clutched him like talons, and in the 
flashing spasm of his mind came a pic- 
ture—smoke from the rifle, and himself 
bleeding in the dust. Costly love-mak- 
ing! But why else that rifle on the 
ledge? Forastaff merely? Luis thanked 
the Virgin for the stone that fell and 
frightened him. He had chattered him- 
self cool now, and ready. Lolita was 
smiling at the man on the hill, glowing 
without concealment of her heart's desire. 

‘*Come down!” she repeated. ‘‘Come 
round the side.” And lifting the olla, 
she tapped it, and signed the way to him. 

‘‘He has probably brought too much 
white flour for Uncle Ramon to care to 
climb more than he must,” said Luis. 
But the man had stirred at last from his 
sentinel stillness, and began leading his 
horse down. Presently he was near 
enough for Luis to read his face. ‘* Your 
gringo is a handsome fellow certainly,” 
he commented. ‘‘ But he does not like 
me to-day.” 

‘*Like you? He doesn’t think about 
you,” said Lolita. 

‘*Ha! That’s your opinion?” 

“It is also his opinion—if you'll ask 
him.” 

‘* He is afraid of Cousin Luis,” stated 
the youth. 

‘Cousin grasshopper! He could eat 
you—if he could see you.” 

‘*There are other things in this world 
besides brute muscle, Lolita. Your gringo 
thinks I am worth notice, if you do not.” 

‘** How little he knows you!” 

“It is you he does not know very 
well,” the boy said, with a pang. 

The scornful girl stared. 

‘*Oh, the innocent one!” sneered Luis. 
‘*Grasshopper, indeed! Well, one man 
can always recognize another, and the 
women don't know much.” 

But Lolita had run off to meet her 


chosen lover. She did not stop to read 
his face. He was here; and as she hur. 
ried towards him she had no thought ex. 
cept that he was come at last. She saw 
his eyes and lips, and to her they were 
only the eyes and lips that she had longed 
for. ‘* You have come just in time,” she 
called out tohim. At the voice, he look- 
ed at her one instant, and looked away: 
but the nearer sight of her sent a tide of 
scarlet across his face. His actions he 
could control, his bearing, and the steadi- 
ness of his speech, but not the coursing 
of his blood. It must have been a minute 
he had stood on the ledge above, getting 
a grip of himself. ‘‘ Luis was becoming 
really afraid that he might have to do 
some work,” continued Lolita, coming up 
the stony hill. ‘‘ You know Luis!” 

‘*T know him.” 

‘**You can fill your two canteens and 
carry the olla for us,” she pursued, ar- 
riving eagerly beside him, her face lifted 
to her strong tall lover. 

**T can.” 

At this second chill of his voice, and 
his way of meeting her when she had 
come running, she looked at him bewil- 
dered, and the smile fluttered on her lips 
and left them. She walked beside him, 
talking no more; nor could she see his 
furtive other hand mutely open and shut, 
helping him keep his grip. 

Luis also looked at the man who had 
taken Lolita’s thoughts away from him 
and all other men. ‘‘ No, indeed, he 
does not understand her very well,” he 
repeated, bitter in knowing the man’s 
suspicion and its needlessness. Some- 
thing —disappointment, it may be—had 
wrought more reality in the young Mex- 
ican’s easy-going love. ‘‘And she likes 
this gringo because—-because he is light 
colored!” he said, watching the Ameri 
can’s bronzed Saxon face, almost as young 
as his own, but of sterner stuff. Its look 
left him no further doubt, and he held 
himself forewarned. The American came 
to the bottom, powerful, blue-eyed, his 
mustache golden, his cheek clean-cut, 
and beaten to shining health by the wea 
ther. He swung his blue-overalled leg 
over his saddle and rode to the Tinaja, 
with a short greeting to the watcher, 
while the pale Lolita unclasped the can 
teen straps and brought the water herself, 
brushing coldly by Luis to hook the can- 
teens to the saddle again. This slighting 
touch changed the Mexican boy's temper 
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to diversion and malice. Here were 
mountains from mole-hills! Here were 
five beans making ten with a vengeance! 

‘‘Give me that,” said the American; 
and Luis handed up the water-jar to him 
with such feline politeness that the Amer- 
ican’s blue eye filled with fire and rested 
on him for a doubtful second. But Luis 
was quite ready, and more diverted than 
ever over the suppressed violence of his 
Saxon friend. The horseman wheeled 
at onee, and took a smooth trail out to 
the top of the mesa, the girl and boy fol- 
lowing. 

As the three went silent up the cafion, 
Luis caught sight of Lolita’s eyes shining 
with the hurt of her lover's rebuff, and 
his face sparkled with further mischief. 

She has been despising me all day,” he 
said to himself. ‘* Very well, very well. 

Sefior Don Ruz,” he speechitied aloud, 
elaborately, ‘‘ we are having a_ bad 
drought.” 

The American rode on, inspecting the 
country. 

‘‘T know at least four sorts of kisses,” 
reflected the Mexican trifler. ‘* But there! 
very likely to me also they would appear 
alike from the top of a rock.” He looked 
the American over, the rifle under his 
leg, his pistol, and his knife. ‘* How 
clumsy these gringos are when it’s about 
a-girl!” thought Luis. ‘‘ Any fooi could 
foolMthem. Now I should take much 
care tobe friendly if ever I did want to 
kill a matin earnest. Comical gringo! 

Yes, very dry weather, Don Ruz. And 
the rainy seasongone!” 

The American continued to inspect the 
country, his supple, fannel-shirted back 
hinting no interest in thetalk. 

‘‘ Water is getting scarce, Don Ruz,” per- 
sisted the gadfly, lighting again. ‘‘ Don 
tamon’s spring does not run now, and so 
we must come to the Tinaja Bonita, you 
see. Don Ramon removed the cattle yes- 
terday. Everybody absent from home, 
except Lolita.” Luis thought he could 
see his Don Ruz listening to that last piece 
of gossip, and his smile over himself and 
his skill grew more engaging. “‘ Lolita 
has been telling me all to-day that even 
the Tinaja will go dry.” 

‘‘Tt was you said that!” exclaimed the 
brooding, helpless Lolita. 

‘*So I did. And it was you said no. 
Well, we found something to disagree 
about.” The gadfly was mirthful now 
at the expression of the flannel shirt. 


‘*No sabe cuantos son cinco,” he whis- 
pered, stepping close to Lolita. ‘‘ Your 
gringo could not say boo to a goose just 
now.” Lolita drew away from her cous 
in, and her lover happened to turn his 
head slightly, so that he caught sight of 
her drawing away. ‘* But what do you 
say yourself, Don Ruz?” inquired Luis, 
pleased at this slight coincidence—* will 
the Tinaja go dry, do you think?” 

‘“T expect guessing won't interfere 
with the water’s movements much,” 
finally remarked Don Ruz——Russ Genes- 
mere. His drawl and the body in his 
voice were not much like the Mexican’s 
light fluency. They were music to Loli- 
ta, and her gaze went to him once more, 
but got no answer. The bitter Luis rel- 
ished this too. 

“You are right, Don Ruz. Guessing 
is idle. Yet how can we help wondering 
about this mysterious Tinaja? Iam sure 
that you can never have seen so much of 
the cross out of water. Lolita says—” 

‘* So that’s that place,” said Genesmere, 
roughly. 

Luis looked inquiring. 

‘‘Down there,” Genesmere explained, 
with a jerk of his head back along the 
road they had come. 

Luis was surprised that Don Ruz, who 
knew this country so well, should never 
have seen the Tinaja Bonita until to-day. 

‘* I'd have seen it if I'd had any use for 
it,” said Genesmere. 

‘*To be sure, it lay off the road of trav- 
el,” Luis assented. And of course Don 
Ruz knew all that was needful—how to 
find it. He knew what people said—did 
he not? Father Rafael, Don Ramon, 
everybody? Lolita perhaps had told him? 
And that if the cross ever rose entirely 
above the water, that was a sign all other 
water-holes in the region were empty. 
Therefore it was a good warning for trav- 
ellers, since by it they could judge how 
much water to carry on a journey. But 
certainly he and Lolita were surprised to 
see how low the Tinaja had fallen to-day. 
No doubt what the Indians said about the 
great underground snake that came and 
sucked all the wells dry in the lower 
country, and in consequence was nearly 
satisfied before he reached the Tinaja, 
was untrue. 

To this tale of Jesuits and peons the 
American listened with unexpressed con 
tempt, caring too little to mention that he 
had heard some of it before, or even to 
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say that in the last few days he had cross- 
ed the desert from Tucson and found wa- 
ter on the trail as usual where he expect- 
ed. He rode on, leading the way slowly 
up the cafion, suffering the glib Mexican 
to talk unanswered. His own suppressed 
feelings still smouldered in his eye, still 
now and then knotted the muscles in his 
cheeks; but of Luis’s chatter he said his 
whole opinion in one word, a single Eng- 
lish syllable, which he uttered quietly for 
his own benefit. Luis, however, under- 
stood that order of English, and, over- 
hearing, was glad, and commended him- 
self for playing so tellingly the lover who 
but ill conceals his successes. He would 
sustain this part to a last delicate finish. 

They passed through the hundred 
corpses to the home and the green trees, 
where the sun was setting against the 
little shaking leaves. 

‘*So you will camp here to-night, Don 
Ruz?” said Luis, perceiving the Ameri- 
can’s pack-mules. Genesmere had come 
over from the mines at Gun Sight, found 
the cabin empty, and followed Lolita’s 
and her cousin’s trail, until he had sud- 
denly seen the two from that ledge above 
the Tinaja. ‘‘You are always welcome 
to what we have at our camp, you know, 
Don Ruz. Ali that is mine is yours also. 
To-night it is probably frijoles. But no 
doubt you have white flour here.” He 
was giving his pony water from the bar- 
rel, and next he threw the saddle on and 
mounted. ‘‘I must be going back, or 
they will decide I am not coming till to- 
morrow, and quickly eat my supper.” He 
spoke jauntily from his horse, arm akim- 
bo, natty short jacket put on for to-day’s 
courting, gray steeple-hat silver-embroid- 
ered, a spruce pretty boy, not likely to 
toil severely at wood contracts so long as 
he could hold soul and body together and 
otherwise be merry, and the hand of that 
careless arm soft on his pistol, lest Don 
Ruz should abruptly dislike him too 
much; for Luis contrived a tone for his 
small-talk that would have disconcerted 
the most sluggish, sweet to his own mis- 
chievous ears, healing to his galled self- 
esteem. ‘‘ Good-night, Don Ruz. Good- 
night, Lolita. Perhaps I shall come to- 
morrow, mafiana en la mafiana.” 

‘‘Good -night,” said Lolita, harshly, 
which increased his joy; ‘‘ I cannot stop 
you from passing my house.” 

Genesmere said nothing, but sat still 
on his white horse, hands folded upon 


the horns of his saddle, and Luis, always 
engaging and at ease, ambled away with 
his song about the hunchback. He knew 
that the American was not the man to 
wait until his enemy’s back was turned. 


“El telele se murié 
A enterrar ya le llevan——” 


The tin-pan Mexican voice was empty 
of melody and full of rhythm. 


“Ay! Ay! Ay!” 


Lolita and Genesmere stood as they 
had stood, not very near each other, look 
ing after him and his gayety that the sun 
shone bright upon. The minstrel trul, 
sparkled. His clothes were more elegant 
than the American’s shirt and overalls, 
and his face luxuriant with thoughtless- 
ness. Like most of his basking Southern 
breed, he had no visible means of support. 
and nothing could worry him for longer 
than three minutes. Frijoles do not come 
high, out-of-doors is good enough to sleep 
in if you or your friend have no roof, 
and it is not a hard thing to sell some 
other man’s horses over the border and 
get a fine coat and hat. 


“Cinco dragones y un cabo, 
Oh, no no no no no! 
Y un gato de sacristan.”’ 


Coat and hat were getting up the ca 
fion’s side among the cactus, the little 
horse climbing the trail shrewdly with 
his light-weight rider; and dusty unmu 
sical Genesmere and sullen Lolita watched 
them till they went behind a bend, and 
nothing remained but the tin-pan song 
singing in Genesmere’s brain. The gad 
fly had stung more poisonously than he 
knew, and still Lolita and Genesmere 
stood watching nothing, while the sun— 
the sun of Arizona at the day’s transtlig- 
ured immortal passing — became a crim- 
son coal in a lake of saffron, burning and 
beating like a heart, till the desert seemed 
no longer dead, but only asleep, and 
breathing out wide rays of rainbow col- 
or that rose and expanded over earth and 
sky. 

Then Genesmere spoke his first volun 
teered word to Lolita. ‘‘I didn’t shoot 
because I was afraid of hitting you,” he 
said. 

So now she too realized clearly. He 
had got off his horse above the Tinaja to 
kill Luis during that kiss. Complete in 
nocence had made her stupid and slow. 
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‘*GOOD-NIGHT! PERHAPS I 


‘Are you going to eat?” she inquired. 

‘*Oh yes. I guess I'll eat.” 

She set about the routine of fire-light 
ing and supper as if it had been Uncle Ra 
mon, and this evening like all evenings. 
He, not so easily, and with small blunder- 
ings that he cursed, attended to his horse 
and mules, coming in at length to sit 
against the wall where she was cooking. 

“Tt is getting dark,” said Lolita. So 
he found the lamp and lighted it, and sat 
down again. 

‘‘T’ve never hurt a woman,” he said 
presently, the vision of his rifle’s white 
front sight held steady on the two below 
the ledge once more flooding his brain. 
He spoke slowly. 

“Then you have a good chance now,” 
said Lolita, quickly, busy over her cook- 
ing. In her Southern ears such words 
sounded a threat. It was not in her 
blood to comprehend this Northern way 
of speaking and walking and sitting, and 
being one thing outside and another in- 
side. 
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SHALL COME TO-MORROW.” 


‘*And I wouldn't hurt a woman ”—he 
was hardly talking to her—‘‘ not if I 
could think in time.” 

‘*Men do it,’ she said, with the same 
defiance. ‘‘ But it makes talk.” 

‘*Talk’s nothing to me,” said Genes- 
mere, flaming to fierceness. ‘* Do I care 
for opinions? Only my own.” The fierce- 
ness passed from his face, and he was re- 
mote from her again. Again he fell to 
musing aloud, changing from Mexican to 
his mother-tongue. ‘‘I wouldn't want to 
have to remember a thing like that.” He 
stretched himself, and leaned his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands, 
the yellow hair hiding his fingers. She 
had often seen him do this when he felt 
lazy; it was not a sign by which she 
could read a spiritual standstill, a quiver- 
ing wreck of faith and passion. ‘‘I have 
to live a heap of my life alone,” the 
lounger went on. ‘‘ Journey alone. Camp 
alone. Me and my mules. And I don’t 
propose to have thoughts a man should 
be ashamed of.” Lolita was throwing a 
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cloth over the table and straightening it. 
‘I'm twenty-five, and I’ve laid by nosuch 
thoughts yet. Church folks might say 
different.” 


‘Tt is ready,” said Lolita, finishing her 


preparations. 

He looked up, and seeing the cloth and 
the places set, pulled his chair to the table, 
and passively took the food she brought 
him. She moved about the room between 
shelves and fire, and when she had served 
him, seated herself at leisure to begin her 
own supper. Uncle Ramon was a peon 
of some substance, doing business in towns 
and living comparatively well. Besides 
the shredded spiced stew of meat, there 
were several dishes for supper. Genes- 
mere ate the meal deliberately, attending 
to his plate and cup, and Lolita was as 
silent as himself, only oceasionally look- 
ing at him; and in time his thoughts 
came to the surface again in words. He 
turned and addressed Lolita in Mexican: 
‘So, you see, you saved his life down 
there.” 

She laid her fork down and gave a 
laugh, hard and harsh; and she said no- 
thing, but waited for what next. 

**You don’t believe that. You don’t 
know that. He knows that.” 

She laughed again, more briefly. 

‘*'You can tell him so. From me.” 

Replies seemed to struggle together on 
Lolita’s lips and hinder each other's es- 
caping. 

‘‘And you can tell him another thing. 
He wouldn’t have stopped. He'd have 
shot. Say that. From me. He'd have 
shot, because he’s a Spaniard, like you.” 

‘“You lie!’ This side issue in some 
manner set free the girl’s tongue. ‘‘I 
am not Spanish. I care nothing for 
Spaniards or what they may do. I am 
Mexican, and I waited to see you kill 
him. I wanted to watch his blood. But 
you! you listened to his false talk, and 
believed him, and let him go. I save his 
life? Go after him now! Do it with 
this knife, and tell him it is Lolita’s. But 
do not sit there and talk any more. I 
have had enough of men’s talk to-day. 
Enough, enough, enough!” 

Genesmere remained in his chair, while 
she had risen to her feet. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
he said, very slowly, ‘ that folks like you 
folks can’t understand about love—not 
about the kind I mean.” 

Lolita’s two hands clinched the edge of 
the table, and she called upon her gods. 


‘* Believe it, then! Believe it! And k 
me, if that will make vou contented. B 
do not talk any more. Yes, he told n 
that he loved me. Yes, I kissed him: 
have kissed him hundreds of times, a] 
ways, since before [can remember. A) 
I had been laughing at him to-day, ha 
ing nothing in my heart but you. <A 
day it had rejoiced me to hear his fol 
and think of you, and think how little h 
knew, and how you would come soo; 
But your folly is worse. Kill me in this 
house to-night, and I will tell you, dying 
that I love you, and that it is you who 
are the fool.” 

She looked at her lover, and seeing his 
face and eyes she had sought to bring 
before her in the days that she had wait 
ed for him, she rushed to him. 

‘* Lolita!” he whispered. ‘* Lolita!” 

But she could only sob as she felt his 
arms and his lips. And when presently 
he heard her voice again murmuring 
brokenly to him in the way that he knew 
and had said over in his mind and dwelt 
upon through the desert stages he had 
ridden, he trembled, and with savage tri- 
umph drew her close, and let his doubt 
and the thoughts that had chilled and 
changed him sink deep beneath the flood 
of this present rapture. ‘‘ My life!” she 
said. ‘‘Toda mi vida. All my life!” 
Through the open door the air of the 
cafion blew cool into the little room that 
the fire and the lamp oppressed, and in 
time they grew aware of the endless 
rustling of the trees, and went out and 
stood in the darkness together, until it 
ceased to be darkness, and their eyes 
could discern the near and distant shapes 
of their world. The sky was black and 
splendid, with four or five planets too 
bright for lesser stars to show, and the 
promontories of the keen mountains 
shone almost as in moonlight. A certain 
hill down towards the Tinaja and its slate 
ledge caught Genesmere’s eye, and Lolita 
felt him shudder, and she wound her arm 
more tightly about him. 

‘* What is it?” she said. 

‘‘Nothing.” He was staring at the 
hill. ‘* Nothing,” he replied to himself. 

‘*Dreamer, come!” said Lolita, pulling 
him. ‘‘Itis cold here in the night—and 
if you choose to forget,I choose you shall 
remember.” 

‘What does this girl want now?” 

‘*The cards! our cards!” 


‘Why, to be sure!” He ran after her, 
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| joy beat in her heart at the fleet kiss 

tried for and half missed. She escaped 
ito the room, laughing for delight at her 
ver’s being himself again—his own right 
lf that she talked with always in the 
waited alone. 

‘Take it!” she cried out, putting the 

iitar at him so he should keep his dis- 
tance. ‘‘There! now you have broken 

,songless Americano! You shall buy 
She flung the light instru- 


mg days she 


me another.” 


ment, that fell in a corner with a loud 
complaint of all the strings together, col- 
lapsing toa blurred hollow humming, and 


siience. 

‘‘ Now you have done it!” said Genes 
mere, mock serious. 

‘*T don’t care. Lam glad. He played 
on that to-day. He can have it, and you 
shall give mea new one. ‘Yo soy purita 
mejicana; nada tengo espafiol,’” sang the 
excited, breathless Lolita to her Ameri- 
can, and seated herself at the table, be- 
sinning a brisk shuffle of a dim, dog-eared 
pack. ‘‘ You sit there!” She nodded to 
the opposite side of the table. ‘* Very 
well, move the lamp, then.” Genesmere 
had moved it because it hid her face from 
him. ‘*‘He thinks I cheat! Now, Senior 
Don Ruz, it shall be for the guitar. Do 
you hear ?” 

‘*Too many pesos, sefiorita.” 

‘“Oh, oh! the miser!” 

‘‘I'm not going broke on any sefori- 
tas—not even my own girl!” 

‘‘Have you no newer thing than pov- 
erty to tell me? Now if you look at me 
like that I cannot shuffle properly.” 

‘‘ How am I to look, please?” He held 
his glance on her. 

‘‘Not foolish like a boy. There, take 
them, then!” She threw the cards at him, 
blushing and perturbed by his eyes, while 
he scrambled to punish her across the ta- 
ble. 

‘‘Generous one!” she said. ‘* Ardent 
pretender! He won't let me shuffle be- 
cause he fears to lose.” 

‘*You shall have a silk handkerchief 
with flowers on it,” said he, shuffling. 

‘*T have two already. I can see you 
arranging those cards, miser!” 

It was the custom of their meetings, 
whether at the cabin or whether she stole 
out to his eamp, to play for the token he 
should bring for her when he next came 
from town. She named one thing, he 
some other, and the cards judged between 
them. And to see Genesmere in these 
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hours, his oldest friend could not have 
known him any more than he knew him- 
self. Never had a woman been for him 
like Lolita, conjuring the Saxon to forget 
himself and bask openly in that South- 
ern joy and laughter of the moment. 

‘“Say my name!” he ordered; and at 
the child effort she made over ‘‘ Russ” he 
smiled with delight. ‘‘ Again!” he ex- 
claimed, bending to catch her R and the 
whole odd little word she made. ‘*‘ More!” 

‘* No,” pouted the girl, and beat at him, 
blushing again. 

‘*Make your bet!” he said, laying out 
the Mexican cards before him. ‘* Quick ! 
Which shall it be?” 

“The caballo. Oh, 
to die this afternoon, 
happy!” 

It brought the tears to her eyes, and 
almost to his, till ‘he suddenly declared 
she had stolen a card, and with that they 
came to soft blows and laughing again. 
So did the two sit and wrangle, seizing 
the pack out of turn, feigning rage at 
being cheated, until he juggled to make 
her win three times out of five; and when 
chance had thus settled for the guitar, 
they played for iisses, and so forgot the 
cards at last. And at last Genesmere be- 
gan to speak of the next time, and Lolita 
to forbid such talk as that so soon. She 
laid her hand over his lips, at which he 
yielded for a little, and she improvised 
questions of moment to ask him, without 
time for stopping, until she saw that this 
would avail no longer. Then she sighed, 
and let him leave her to see to his ani- 
mals, while she lighted the fire again to 
make breakfast for him. At that parting 
meal an anxiety slowly came in her face, 
and it was she that broke their silence 
after a while. 

‘“Which road do 
querido?” she asked. 

‘*Tueson, Maricopa, and tlien straight 
here to you.” 

‘* From Maricopa? Thatis longer across 
the desert.” 

‘*Shorter to my girl.” 

‘‘T_T wish you would not come that 
way.” 

“Why?” 

‘*That—that desert!” 

‘‘There’s desert both ways—all ways. 
The other road puts an extra week be- 
tween you and me.” 

‘**Yes, yes. I have counted,” 

‘* What is all this, Lolita?” 


my dear, I wanted 


and now Iam so 


you go this time, 
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Once more she hesitated, smiling un- 
easily beneath his scrutiny. ‘* Yo no sé. 
I don’t know. You will laugh. You 
do not believe the things that I believe. 
The Tinaja Bonita—” 

‘That again!” 

‘** Yes,” she half whispered. ‘‘I am 
afraid.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

‘*Return the same road by Tucson,” 
she urged. ‘‘That way is only half so 
much desert, and you can carry water 
from Poso Blanco. Do not trust the Co- 
yote Wells. They are little and shallow, 
andif the Black Cross— Oh, my darling, 
if you do not believe, do this for me be- 
cause you love me,love me!” 

He did not speak atonce. The two had 
risen, and stood by the open door, where 
the dawn was entering and mixing with 
the lamp. ‘‘ Because I love you,” he re- 
peated at length, slowly, out of his un- 
certain thoughts. 

She implored him, and he studied her 
in silence. 

Suddenly hardness stamped his face. 
‘*T'll come by Tucson, then—since I love 
you!” And he walked at once out of 
the door. She followed him to his horse, 
and there reached up and pulled him 
round to her, locking her fingers behind 
his neck. Again his passion swept him 
and burned the doubt from his eyes. ‘‘I 
believe you love me!” he broke out. 

‘* Ah, why need you say that?” 

** Adios, chiquita.” He was smiling, 
and she looked at his white teeth and 
golden mustache. She felt his hands 
begin to unlock her own. 

‘*Not yet—not yet!” 

** Adios, chiquita.” 

**O mi querido!” she murmured; ‘‘ witb 
you I forget day and night!” 

‘*Bastante!’ He kissed her once for 
all. 

‘*Good-by! good-by! Mis labios van 
estar frios hasta que tu los toques otra vez. 
My lips will be cold until you touch 
them again.” 

He caught her t “o hands, as if to cling 
to something. jay that once more. 
Tell me that once more.” 

She told him with all her heart and 
soul, and he sprang into his saddle. She 
went beside him through the cold pale- 
lighted trees to the garden’s edge, and 
there stood while he took his way across 
the barren ground among the carcasses. 
She watched the tip of his mustache that 


came beyond the line of his cheek, and 
when he was further, his whole strong 
figure, while the clack of the hoofs o 

the dead ground grew fainter. When tl] 

steeper fall of the cafion hid him fro 

her she ran to the house, and from iis 
roof among her peppers she saw hi 

come into sight again below, the wid: 
foreshortened slant of ground betwe: 

them, the white horse and dark rider an 

the mules, until they became a mere line 
of something moving, and so vanished 
into the increasing day. 

Genesmere rode, and took presently to 
smoking. Coming to a sandy place, hi 
saw prints of feet and of a shod horse in the 
trail heading the other way. That was 
his own horse, and the feet were Lolita’s 
and Luis’s—the record and the memory 
of yesterday afternoon. He looked up 
from the trail to the hills, now lambent 
with violet and shifting orange, and their 
shapes as they moved out into his ap 
proaching view were the shapes of yes 
terday afternoon. He came soon to the 
forking of the trails, one for Tucson, and 
the other leading down into the lumpy 
country, and here again were the prints 
in the sand, the shod horse, the man and 
the woman, coming in from the lumpy 
country that lay to the left; and Genes 
mere found himself stock-still by the 
forking trails, looking at his watch. His 
many-journeyed mules knew which was 
the Tucson trail, and not understanding 
why he turned them from their routine, 
walked asunder, puzzled at being thus 
driven in the wrong direction. They 
went along a strange up-and-down path, 
loose with sliding stones, and came to an 
end at a ledge of slate, and stood about 
on the tricky footing looking at their 
master and leaning their heads together. 
The master sat quiet on his horse, staring 
down where a circular pool lay below; 
and the sun rose everywhere, except in 
his mind. So far had he come yesterday 
with that mind easy over his garnered 
prosperity, free and soaring on its daily 
flight among tle towers of his hopes— 
those constructions that are common 
with men who grow fond: the air-castle 
rises and reaches, possessing the archi- 
tect, who cherishes its slow creation with 
hourly changes and additions to the plan. 
A house was part of Genesmere’s castle, 
a home with a wife inside, and no more 
camping alone. Thus far, to this exact 
ledge, the edifice had gone forward fortu- 
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tely, and then a blast had crumbled 
ise and days to come into indistin- 
cuishable dust. The heavy echo jarred 
1 Genesmere, now that he had been lured 
, look again upon the site of the disas- 
ter, and a lightning violence crossed his 
face. He saw the two down there as 
hev had stood, the man with his arms 

ding the woman, before the falling 

yne had startled them. Were the Mex- 
ican present now in the flesh, he would 
destroy him just for what he had tried to 


do. If she were true— She was true—that 
was no thanks to the Mexican. Genes- 


mere was sorry second thoughts had 
spared that fellow yesterday, and he 
looked at his watch again. It was time 
to be starting on the Tucson trail, and the 
mules alertly turned their steps from the 
Tinaja Bonita. They could see no good 
in having come here. Evidently it was 
not to get water. Why, then? What use 
was there in looking down a place into 
a hole? The mules gave it up. Genes- 
mere himself thought the Tinaja poorly 
named, It was not pretty. In his ex- 
perience of trail and cafion he knew no 
other such hole. He was not aware of 
the twin, dried up, thirty yards below, 
and therefore only half knew the won- 
ders of the spot. 

He rode back to the forks across the 
rolling steepness, rebuilding the castle ; 
then, discovering something too distant 
to be sure about, used his glass quickly. 
It was another rider, also moving slowly 
among the knolls and gullies of the mesa, 
and Genesmere could not make him out. 
He was going towards the cabin, but it 
was not the same horse that Luis had 
ridden yesterday. This proved nothing, 
and it would be easy to circle and see the 
man closer—only not worth the trouble. 
Let the Mexican go to the cabin. Let 
him go every day. He probably would, 
if she permitted. Most likely she would 
tell him to keep away from her. She 
ought to. She might hurt him if he an- 
noyed her. She was a good shot with a 
pistol. But women work differently from 
men—and then she was Mexican. She 
might hide her feelings and make herself 
pleasant for three weeks. She would tell 
him when he returned, and they would 
laugh together over how she had fooled 
this Luis. Afterall, shooting would have 
been too much punishment. A man with 
a girl like Lolita must expect to find other 
men after her. It depends on your girl. 
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You find that out when you go after other 
men’s girls. Whena woman surely loves 
some other man she will not look at you. 
And Lolita’s love was a sure thing. A 
woman can say love and a man will be- 
lieve her—until he has experienced the 
genuine article once; after that he can 
always tell. And to have a house, with 
her inside waiting for you! Such a turn 
was strange luck for a man, not to be 
accounted for. If anybody had said last 
year—why, as late as the 20th of last 
March —that settling down was what you 
were coming to—and now— Genesmere 
wondered how he could ever have seen 
anything in riding a horse up and down 
the earth and caring nothing for what 
next. ‘‘No longer alone!” he said aloud, 
suddenly, and surprised the white horse. 
The song about the hunchback and the 
sacristan’s cat stirred its rhythm in his 
mind. He was nota singer, but he could 
think the tune, trace it, naked of melody, 
in the dry realm of the brain. And it 
was a diversion to piece out the gait of 
the phantom notes, low after high, quick 
after slow, until they went of themselves. 
Lolita would never kiss Luis again; would 
never want to—not even as a_ joke. 
Genesmere turned his head back to take 
another look at the rider, and there stood 
the whole mountains like a picture, and 
himself far out in the flat country, and 
the bare sun in the sky. He had come 
six miles on the road since he had last 
noticed. Six miles, and the air-castle was 
rebuilt and perfect, with no difference 
from the old one except its foundation, 
which was upon sand. To see the unex- 
pected plain around him, and the islands 
of blue sharp peaks lying in it, drove the 
tune from his head, and he considered the 
well-known country, reflecting that man 
could not be meant to live here. The 
small mountain-islands lay at all dis- 
tances, blue in a dozen ways, amid the 
dead calm of this sand archipelago. They 
rose singly from it, sheer and sudden, 
toothed and triangled like icebergs, hot 
as stoves. The channels to the north, 
Santa Rosa way, opened broad and yel- 
low, and ended without shore upon the 
clean horizon, and to the south narrowed 
with lagoons into Sonora. Genesmere 
could just see one top of the Sierra de la 
Quitabac jutting up from below the earth- 
line, splitting the main channel, the faint- 
est blue of all. They could be having no 
trouble over their water down there, with 
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the Laguna Esperanca and the Poso de 
Mazis. Genesmere killed some more of 
the way rehearsing the trails and water- 
holes of this country, known to him like 
his pocket; and by-and-by food-cooking 
and mule-feeding and the small machine 
repetitions of a camp and a journey 
brought the Quijotoa Mountains behind 
him to replace Gun Sight and the Sierra 
de la Naril; and later still the Cababi hid 
the Quijotoa, and Genesmere counted days 


“BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


and nights to the good, and was at the 
Coyote Wells. 

These were holes in rocks, but shallow, 
as Lolita said. No shallower than ordi- 
nary, however; he would see on the way 
back if they gave signs of failing. No 
wonder if they did, with this spell of 
drought—but why mix up a plain thing 
with a lot of nonsense about a black cross 
down a hole?’ Genesmere was critically 
struck with the words of the tune he 
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now noticed steadily running in his head 
again, beneath the random surface of his 
thoughts. ‘‘ Cinco dragones y un cabo y 
un gato de sacristan.”” That made jo 
sense either; but Mexicans found some 
thing in it. Liked it. Now Americ 
songs had some sense: 


“They bathed his head in vinegar 
To fetch him up to time, 
And now he drives a mule team on 
The Denver City line,” 





WERE WAITING IN TUCSON.” 


A man could understand that. A proud 
stage-driver makes a mistake about a fe 
male passenger. Thinks he has got an 
heiress, and she turns out to peddle sarsa 
parilla. ‘‘So he’s naturally used up,” 
commented Genesmere. ‘‘ You estimate 
a girl as one thing, andshe--” Here the 
undercurrent welled up, breaking the sur 
face. ‘‘Did she mean that? Was that 
her genuine reason?” In memory he took 
a look at his girl’s face, and repeated her 
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rds when she besought him to come the 
ver way and hesitated over why. Was 
it shame at owning she believed such 
tuff? True, after asking him once about 
s religion and hearing what he said, sue 

d never spoken of these things again. 
iat must be a woman’s way when she 
ed you first—to hide her notions that 
differed from yours, and not ruffle happy 
days. ‘‘Return the same road by Tue- 
son!” He unwrapped a clean, many 
crumpled handkerchief, and held Lolita’s 
photograph for a while. Then he burst 
into an unhappy oath, and folded the pic- 
ture up again. What if her priest did 
tell her? . He had heard the minister tell 
about eternal punishment when he wasa 
boy, and just as soon as he started think- 
ing it over he knew it was a lie. And 
this quack Tinaja was worsg foolishness, 
and had nothing to do with religion. Loli- 
ta afraid of his coming to grief in a coun- 
try he had travelled hundreds, thousands 
of milesin! Perhapsshe had never start- 
ed thinking for herself yet. But she had. 
She was smarter than any girl of her age 
he had ever seen. She did not want him 
back so soon. That was whatit was. Yet 
she had looked true; her voice had sound- 
ed that way. Again he dwelt upon her 


words and caresses; and harboring these 
various thoughts, he killed still more of 
the long road, until, passing after a while 


Poso Blanco, and later Marsh’s ranel- 
well at the forks where the Sonora road 
comes in, he reached Tucson a man di- 
vided against himself. Divided beyond 
his will into two selves—one of faith be- 
sieged, and one of besieging inimical rea- 
son—the inextricable error! 

Business and pleasure were waiting in 
Tucson, and friends whose ways and com- 
pany had not been of late for him; but he 
frequented them this time, tasting no 
pleasure, yet finding the ways and com- 
pany better than hisown. After the des- 
ert’s changeless unfathomed silence, in 
which nothing new came day or night to 
break the fettering spell his mind was 
falling under, the clink and knocking of 
bottles was good to hear, and he listened 
for more, craving any sound that might 
wake him from his looming doubt. Ab- 
staining himself, he moved his chair near 
others who sat lively in saloons. His 
boots, that for days had trod upon the 
unwatered earth beneath sun and stars, 
stepped now in spilled liquids on floors, 
and so beneath a roof among tobacco 


smoke he hid himself from the exorcism 
of the desert. Later the purring tinkle 
of guitars reminded him of that promised 
present, and the next morning he was the 
owner of the best instrument that he could 
buy. Leaving it with a friend to keep 
until he should come through again from 
Maricopa, he departed that way with his 
mules, finding in the new place the same 
sort of friends and business, and by night 
looking upon the same untasted pleasures. 
He went about town with some cattle- 
men, carousing bankrupts, who remem- 
bered their ruin in the middle of whiskey, 
and broke off to curse it and the times and 
climate, and their starved herds that none 
would buy at any price. Genesmere 
touched nothing, yet still drew his chair 
among these drinkers. 

‘Aren't you feelim@® good to-night, 
Russ?” asked one at length. 

And Genesmere’s eyes roused from see- 
ing visions, and his ears became aware of 
the loud company. In Tueson he had 
been able to sit in the smoke, and com- 
pass a cheerful deceit of appearance even 
to himself. Choosin® and buying the 
guitar had fent reality to his imitated 
peace of mind; he had been careful over 
its strings, selecting such as Lolita pre- 
ferred, wrapt in carrying out this spir- 
itual forgery of another Genesmere. But 
here they had noticed him; appearances 
had slipped from him. He listened to a 
piece of late Arizona news some one was 
in the middle of telling—the trial of sey- 
eral Mormons for robbing a paymaster 
near Cedar Springs. This was the fourth 
time he had heard the story, because it 
was new; but the present narrator dwelt 
upon the dodgings of a witness, a negress, 
who had seen everything and told no- 
thing, outwitting the government, fur- 
nishing no proofs. This brought Genes- 
mere quite back. 

‘‘No proofs!” he muttered. ‘‘ No 
proofs!” He laughed and became alert. 
‘*She lied to them good, did she?” 

They looked at him, because he had not 
spoken for so long; and he was told that 
she had certainly lied good. 

‘*Fooled them clean through, did she? 
On oath! Tell about her.” 

The flattered narrator, who had been in 
court, gave all he knew, and Genesmere 
received each morsel of perjury gravely 
with a nod. He sat still when the story 
was done. 


‘* Yes,” he said, after a time. ‘ Yes.” 
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1ad ‘‘come by Tucson,” accord- 
literal word. It is a comfort 
xd no longer against one’s self. 
was at ease in his thraldom 
on with whom he had wrestled 
he dark hours. As the day 
| he wondered how he had come 
ight away over a promise such 
He took out the face in the 
lief, and gave it a curious de- 
». She had said waiting would 
She should have him quickly. 
was going to know about that 
the cabin, the steeple -hatted 
aw in his visions. So Maricopa 
ind him, small, clear-grouped in 


eated morning, and the sun 
1¢@ united man and his mules 


into the desert. 
e well in the bottom of the Santa 
ver he met with cattle and little 
nm calves trying to trot. Their 
3, the foreman explained, had not 
nough for them, nor the cursed 
7 food or water for the mothers. 
ould not chew cactus. These ani- 
iad been driven here to feed and 
inexpensively,and get quick money 
owner. But, instead, half of them 
ied, and the men were driving the 
new pastures, as many, that is, as 
still walk. Genesmere knew, the 
in supposed, that this well was the 
or more than a hundred miles? 
y to call a thing like that Santa 
a river! Well, it was an Arizona 
all right enough, no doubt, some- 
:a thousand feet or so underground. 
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Pity you weren't a prairie-dog that eats 
sand when he gets a thirst on him. Got 
any tobacco? Good-by. 

Think of any valleys that you know 
between high mountains. Such was 
southern Arizona once—before we came. 
Then fill up your valleys with sand until 
the mountains show no feet or shoulders, 
but become as men buried to the neck. 
That is what makes separate islands of 
their protruding peaks, and that is why 
water slinks from the surface whenever 
it can and flows useless underneath, en- 
tombed in the original valley. This is 
Arizona now—since the pterodactyls have 
gone. Nor does no rain to speak of for 
three years help things. In such a place 
the traveller turns mariner, only, instead 
of the stars, he studies the water-wells, 
shaping his course by these. Not sea- 
culls, but ravens, fly over this waste, seek- 
ing their meal. Some were in front of 
Genesmere now, settled black in the re- 
cent trail of the cattle. He did not much 
care that the last well was gone by, for he 
was broken in by long travel to the water 
of the ‘dobe-holes that people rely upon 
through this journey. These ’dobe-holes 
are occasional wallows in clayey spots, 
and men and cattle know each one. The 
cattle, of course, roll in them, and they 
become worn into circular hollows, their 
edges tramped into muck, and surrounded 
by a thicket belt of mesquite. The water 
is not good, but will save life. The first 
one lay two stages from the well, and 
Genesmere accordingly made an expected 
dry camp the first night, carrying water 
from the well in the Santa Cruz, and 
dribbling all of it but a cupful among his 
animals, and the second night reached 
his calculated ‘dobe-hole. The animals 
rolled luxuriously in the brown dungy 
mixture, and Genesmere made his coffee 
strong. He had had no shade at the first 
camp, and here it was good under the 
tangle of the mesquite, and he slept sound. 
He was early awakened by the ravens, 
whose loose dislocated croaking came 
from where they sat at breakfast on the 
other side of the wallow. They had not 
suspected his presence among the mes- 
quite, and when he stepped to the mud- 
hole and dipped its gummy fluid in his 
coffee-pot they rose hoarse and hovering, 
and flapped twenty yards away, and sat 
watching until he was gone into the des- 
ert, when they clouded back again round 
their carrion. 
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Chis day was over ground yellow and 
hard with dearth, until afternoon brought 
a footing of sifting sand heavy to travel 
in. He had plenty of time for thinking. 
His ease after the first snapping from his 
promise had changed to an eagerness to 
come unawares and catch the man in 
the steeple-hat. Till that there could be 
no proofs. Genesmere had along the 
road nearly emptied his second canteen of 
its brown-amber drink, wetting the beasts’ 
tongues more than his own. The neigh- 
borhood of the next ‘dobe-hole might be 
known by the three miles of cactus you 
went through before coming on it, a wide- 
set plantation of the yucca. The posted 
plants deployed over the plain in strange 
extended order like legions and legions of 
figures, each shock-head of spears bunched 
bristling at the top of its lank, scaly stalk, 
and out of that stuck the blossom-pole, a 
pigtail on end, with its knot of bell-flowers 
seeded to pods ten feet in the air. Genes- 
mere’s horse started and nearly threw 
him, but it was only a young calf lying 
for shade by a yucca. Genesmere could 
tell from its unlicked hide that the mo- 
ther had gone to hunt water, and been 
away for some time. This unseasonable 
waif made a try at running away, but fell 
in a heap, and lay as man and mules 
passed on. Presently he passed a sen- 
iinel cow. She stood among the thorns 
guarding the calves of her sisters till they 
should return from getting their water. 
The desert cattle learn this shift, and the 
sentinel now, at the stranger’s approach, 
lowered her head, and with a feeble but 
hostile sound made ready to protect her 
charge, keeping her face to the passing 
enemy. Further along gaunt cows stood 
or lay under the perpetual yuccas, an 
animal to every plant. They stared at 
Genesmere passing on; some rose to look 
after him; some lifted their heads from 
the ground, and seeing, laid them down 
again. He came upon a calf watching 
its mother, who had fallen in such a posi- 
tion that the calf could not suck. The 
cow's fore leg was caught over her own 
head, and so she held herself from rising. 
The sand was rolled and grooved into a 
wheel by her circlings; her body heaved 
and fell with breathing, and the sand was 
wet where her pivot nostrils had ground 
it. While Genesmere untangled her and 
gave her tongue the last of his canteen 
the calf walked round and round. He 
placed the cow upon her feet, and as soon 


as he mé@ved away to his horse the eal; 
came to its mother, who began to lick jt 
He presemtly marked ahead the position 
of the coming ‘dobe-hole by the ravens 
assembled in the air, continually risine 
and lighting. The white horse and mules 
quickened their step, and the trail becany 
obliterated by: hundreds of hoof-marks 
leading to the water. As a spider looks 
in the centre of an osupty web, so did t}, 
round wallow sit in the middle of | 

plain, with threaded feet conducting fro, 

everywhere to it. Mules and white hors: 
scraped through the scratehing mesquite 
and the ravens flapped up, To Genes 
mere their croaking seemed suddenly to 
fill all space with loud total clamor, fo 
no water was left, only mud. He eased 
the animals of their loads and saddles 
and they rolled in the stiff mud, squeez 
ing from it a faint ooze, and gefting a 
sort of refreshment. Genesmere chewed 
the mud, and felt sorry for the beasts 
He turned both canteens upside dow: 
and licked the bungs. A cow had had 
his last drink. Well, that would kee) 
her alive several hours more. MFiardly 
worth while; but spilled milk decided!) 

Milk! That was an idea. He caught 
animal after animal, and got a few sick! 

drops. There was no gain in camping a! 
this spot, no water for coffee; so Genes 
mere moved several hundred yards awa) 
to be rid of the ravens and their all-day 

long meal and the smell. He lay think 
ing what to do. Go back? At the rat 
he could push the animals now that as! 
hole might be used up by the cattle jb 

fore he got there—and then it Kw = ovo 
stages more to the Santa Cruz well. And 
the man would be gaining just so ma} 

more days unhindered at the cabin. ©. 
of the question. Forward, it was o1' 
shortish drive to the next hole. If the 
were dry, he could forsake the trail an! 
make a try by a short-cut for that Tina; 
place. And he must start soon, too, * 
soon as the animals could stand it, ar‘ 
travel by night and rest when the su 
got bad. What business had October » 
be hot like this? So in the darkness l¢ 
mounted again, and noon found him wit 
eyes shut under a yucca. It was her 
that he held a talk with Lolita. The 
were married, and sitting in a room wit! 
curtains that let you see flowers growin 
outside by the window, as he had alway: 
intended. Lolita said to him that ther 
was no fool like an old fool, and he way 
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telling her that love could make a man 
more a fool than age, when she threw the 
door open, letting in bright light, and 
said, ‘‘No proofs.” The bright light was 
the real sun coming round the yucca on 
his face, and he sat up and saw the desert. 
No cows were here, but he noticed the 
roughened hides and sunk eyes of his 
own beasts, and spoke to them. 

‘Cheer up, Jeff! Stonewall!’ He 
stopped at the pain: It was in his lips 
and mouth. He put up his hand, and the 
feel of his tongue frightened him. He 
looked round to see what country he was 
in, and noted the signs that it was not 
so very far now. The blue crags of the 
islands were showing, and the blue sterile 
sky spread over them and the ceaseless 
sunlight like a plague. Man and horse 
and mules were the only life in the naked 
bottom of this ealdron. The mirage had 
caught the nearest island, and blunted 
and dissolved its points and frayed its 
base away to a transparent fringe. 

‘Like a lump of sugar melts in hot 
tod,” remarked Genesmere, aloud, and re- 
membered his thickened mouth again. 
Tecan stand it off for a while yet, though 
—if they can travel.” His mules looked 
at him when he came—looked when he 
tightened their cinches. ‘‘ I know, Jeff,” 
he said, and inspected the sky. ‘‘ No hea- 
ven’s up there. Nothing’s back of that 
thing, unless it’s hell.” 

He got the animals going, and the next 
‘dobe-hole was like the last, and busy 
with the black flapping of the birds. 
“You didn’t fool me,” said Genesmere, 
addressing the mud. ‘‘I knew you'd be 
dry.” His eye ran over the cattle, that 
lay in various conditions. ‘‘ That fore- 
man was not too soon getting his live-stock 
out of your country,” he continued to the 
hole, his tongue clacking as it made his 
words. ‘‘ This live-stock here’s not en- 
joying itself like its owners in town. 
This live-stock was intended for Eastern 
folks’ dinner.—But you've got ahead of 
‘em this trip,” he said to the ravens. He 
laughed loudly, and hearing himself, 
stopped, and his face became stern. ‘‘ You 
don’t want to talk this way, Russ Genes- 
mere. Shut your head. You're alone. 
-[ wish I'd never known!” he suddenly 
cried out. 

He went to his animals and sat down 
by them, clasping and unclasping his 
hands. The mules were lying down on the 
baked mud of the wallow with their loads 


on, and he loosed them. He stroked his 
white horse for some little while, think- 
ing; and it was in his heart that he had 
brought these beasts into this scrape. Ib 
was sunset and cool. Against the divine 
fires of the west the peaks towered clear 
in splendor impassive, and forever aloof, 
and the universe seemed to fill with 
infinite sadness. ‘‘If she'll tell me it’s 
not so,” he said, ‘‘Tll believe her. I 
will believe her now. I'll make myself. 
She'll help me to.” He took what rest 
he dared, and started up from it much 
later than he had intended, having had 
the talk with Lolita again in the room 
with the curtains. It was nine when he 
set out for the short-cut under the moon, 
dazed by his increasing torture. The 
brilliant disk, blurring to the eye, showed 
the mountains unearthly plain, beauti- 
ful, and tall in the night. By-and-by a 
mule fell and could not rise, and Genes- 
mere decided it was as well for all to rest 
again. The next he knew it was blazing 
sunshine, and the sky at the same time 
bedded invisible in black clouds. And 
when his hand reached for a cloud that 
came bellying down to him, it changed 
into a pretzel, and salt burned in his 
mouth at the sight of it. He turned away, 
and saw the hot unshaded mountains 
wrinkled in the sun, glazed and shrunk, 
gullied like the parchment of an old man’s 
throat; and then he saw a man in a stee- 
ple-hat. He could no more lay the spec- 
tre that wasted his mind than the thirst- 
demon which raged in his body. He 
shut his eyes, and then his arm was beat- 
ing at something to keep it away.  Pil- 
lowed on his saddle, he beat until he for- 
got. A blow at the corner of his eye 
brought him up sitting, and a raven 
jumped from his chest. 

‘* You're not experienced,” said Genes- 
mere. ‘‘I’m not dead yet. But I'm 
obliged to you for being so enterprising. 
You've cleared my head. Quit that talk, 
Russ Genesmere.”” He went to the mule 
that had given out during the night. 
‘* Poor Jeff! We must lighten your pack. 
Now if that hunchback had died here, 
the birds would have done his business 
for him without help from any of your 
vats. Am I saying that, now, or only 
thinking it? I know I’m alone. -I’ve 
travelled that way in this world. Why?” 
He turned his face, expecting some one 
to answer, and the answer came in a 
fierce voice: ‘‘ Because you're a man, and 
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can stand this world off by yourself. You 
look to no one.”’ He suddenly took out 
the handkerchief and tore the photograph 
to seraps. ‘‘That’s lightened my pack 
all it needs. Now for these boys, or they'll 
never make camp.” He took what the 
mules carried, his merchandise, and hid 
it carefully between stones—for they had 
come near the mountain country—and 
looking at the plain he was leaving, he 


saw a river. ‘‘Ha, ha!” he said, slyly; 
‘‘vou’re not there, though. And I'll prove 
it to you.” He chose another direction, 


and saw another flowing river. ‘‘I was 
expecting you,” he stated, quietly. ‘* Don’t 
bother me. I’m thirsty.” 

But presently as he journeyed he saw 
lying to his right a wide fertile place 
with fruit trees and water everywhere. 
‘* Peaches too!” he sang out, and sprang 
off to run, but checked himself in five 
steps. ‘‘I don’t seem able to stop your 
foolish talking,” he said, *‘ but you shall 
not chase around like that. You'll stay 
with me. I tell you that’s asham. Look 
at it.” Obedient, he looked hard at it, 
and the cactus and rocks thrust through 
the watery image of the lake like two 
photographs on the same plate. He shout- 
ed with strangling triumph, and contin- 
ued shouting until brier-roses along a 
brook and a farm-house unrolled to his 
left, and he ran half-way there, calling 
his mother’s name. ‘* Why, you fool, 
she’s dead!” He looked slowly at his cut 
hands, for he had fallen among stones. 
‘*Dead, back in Kentucky, ever so long 
ago,” he murmured, softly. ‘* Didn’t stay 
to see you get wicked.” Then he grew 
stern again. ‘‘ You've showed yourself 
up, and you can’t tell land from water. 
You're going to let the boys take you 
straight. I don’t trust you.” 

He started the mules, and caught hold 
of his horse’s tail, and they set out in 
single file, held steady by their instinct, 
stumbling ahead for the water they knew 
among the mountains. Mules led, and 
the shouting man brought up the rear, 
clutehing the white tail like a rudder, his 
feet sliding along through the stones. 
The country grew higher and rougher, 
and the peaks blazed in the hot sky; slate 
and sand and cactus below, gaping cracks 
and funnelled erosions above, rocks like 
monuments slanting up to the top pin- 
nacles; supreme Arizona, stark and dead 
in space, like an extinct planet, flooded 
blind with eternal brightness. The per- 


petual dominating peaks caught Genes 
mere’s attention. ‘* Toll on!” he cried to 
them. ‘Toll on, you tall mountains 
What do youcare? Summer and winte) 
night and day, I’ve known you, and I’y; 
heard you all along. A man ean’t loo 
but he sees you walling God’s countr 
from him, ringing away with your knel| 

He must have been lying down during 
some time, for now he saw the full moo 
again, and his animals near him, and a 
fire blazing that himself had evident], 
built. The coffee-pot sat on it, red-hot and 
split open. He felt almost no suffering 
at all, but stronger than ever in his life 
and he heard something somewher 
screaming ‘*‘ water, water, water,” fast 
and unceasing, like an alarm-clock. A 
rattling of stones made him turn, and 
there stooa a few staring cattle. Instant 
ly he sprang to his feet, and the scream 
ing stopped. ‘‘Round’em up, Russ Genes 
mere. It’s getting late,” he yelled, and 
ran among the cattle, whirling his rope 
They dodged weakly this way and that 
and next he was on the white horse ur 
ging him after the cows, who ran in a cir 
ele. One struck the end of a log that 
stuck out from the fire, splintering tli 
flames and embers, and Genesmere fo 
lowed on the tottering horse through tli 
sparks, swinging his rope and yelling 
in the full moon. ‘‘ Round’em up! round 
‘em up! Don’t you want to make cam) 
All the rest of the herd’s bedded dow: 
along with the ravens.” 

The white horse fell and threw him by 
the edge of a round hole, but he did not 
know it till he opened his eyes and it was 
light again, and the mountains still tol 
ing. Then like a crash of cymbals tli 
Tinaja beat into his recognition. He knew 
the slate rock; he saw the broken natura! 
stairs. He plunged down them, arms for 
ward like a diver’s, and ground his fore 
head against the bottom. It was dry 
His bloodshot eyes rolled once up round 
the sheer walls. Yes, it was the Tinaja, 
and his hands began to tear at the gravel 
He flung himself to fresh places, fiercely 
grubbing with his heels, biting into th« 
sand with his teeth; while above him in 
the cafion his placid animals lay round 
the real Tinaja Bonita, having slaked 
their thirst last night, in time, some thirt) 
yards from where he now lay bleeding 
and fighting the dust in the dry twin 
hole. 

He heard voices, and put his hands up 
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to something round his head. He was 
now lying out in the light, with a cold 
bandage round his forehead, and a moist 
rag on his lips. 

‘‘Water!” He could just make the 
W nisper. 

But Lolita made a sign of silence. 

‘‘ Water!” he gasped. 

She shook her head, smiling, and moist- 
ened the rag. That must be all just now. 

His eye sought and travelled, and 
stopped short, dilating ; and Lolita scream- 
ed at his leap for the living well. 

‘‘Not yet! Not yet!” she said in ter- 
ror, grappling with him. ‘* Help! Luis!” 

So this was their plot, the demon told 
him—to keep him from water! In a 
frenzy of strength he seized Lolita. 
“Proved! Proved!” he shouted, and 
struck his knife into her. She fell at 
once to the earth and lay calm, eyes wide 
open, breathing in the bright sun. He 
rushed to the water and plunged, swal- 
lowing and rolling. 

Luis ran up from the cows he was 
rathering, and when he saw what was 
done, sank by Lolita to support her. She 
pointed to the pool. 

‘He is killing himself!” she managed 
to say, and her head went lower. 

‘‘And I'll help you die, caberon! Ill 
tear your tongue. Tl]l—” 

But Lolita, hearing Luis’s terrible 
words, had raised a forbidding hand. She 
signed to leave her and bring Genesmere 
to her. 

The distracted Luis went down the 
stone stairs to kill the American in spite 
ff her, but the man’s appearance stopped 
him. You could not raise a hand against 
one come to this. The water-drinking 
was done, and Genesmere lay fainting, 
head and helpless arms on the lowest 
stone, body in the water. The Black 
Cross stood dry above. Luis heard Loli- 
ta’s voice, and dragged Genesmere to the 
top as quickly as he could. She, seeing 
her lover, cried his name once and died;° 
and Luis cast himself on the earth. 

‘* Fool! fool!” he repeated, catching at 
the ground, where he lay for some while 
untila hand touched him. It was Genes- 
mere, 

‘I’m seeing things pretty near straight 
now,” the man said. ‘‘Come close. I 
can’t talk well. Was—-was that talk of 
yours, and singing—was that bluff?” 

‘‘God forgive me!” said poor Luis. 

“You mean forgive me,” said Genes- 


mere. He lay looking at Lolita. ‘‘ Close 
her eyes,” he said. And Luis did so. 
Genesmere was plucking at his clothes, 
and the Mexican helped him draw out a 
handkerchief, which the lover unfolded 
like a treasure. ‘‘She used to look like 
this,” he began. He felt and stopped. 
‘Why, it’s gone!” he said. He lay evi 
dently seeking to remember where the 
picture had gone, and his eyes went to 
the hills whence no help came. Pre 
sently Luis heard him speaking, and 
leaning to hear, made out that he was 
murmuring his own name, Russ, in the 
way Lolita had been used to say it. The 
boy sat speechless, and no thought stirred 
in his despair as he watched. The Ameri- 
can moved over, and put his arms round 
Lolita, Luis knowing that he must not 
offer to help him do this. He remained 
so long that the boy, who would never 
be a boy again, bent over to see. But 
it was only another fainting fit. Luis 
waited; now and then the animals moved 
among the rocks. The sun crossed the 
sky, bringing the many-colored evening, 
and Arizona was no longer terrible, but 
once more infinitely sad. Luis started, 
for the American was looking at him and 
beckoning. 

‘**She’s not here,” Genesmere said, dis- 
tinetly. 

Luis could not follow. 

‘Not here, I tell you.” The lover 
touched his sweetheart. ‘‘ This is not her. 
My punishment is nothing,” he went on, 
his face growing beautiful. ‘‘ See there!” 

Luis looked where he pointed. 

‘*Don’t you see her? Don’t you see 
her fixing that camp for me? We’re 
going to camp together now.” 

But these were visions alien to Luis, 
and he stared helpless, anxious to do any- 
thing that the man might desire. Genes- 
mere’s face darkened wistfully. 

‘‘Am I not making camp?” he said. 

Luis nodded to please him, without at 
all comprehending. 

“You don’t see her.” Reason was 
warring with the departing spirit until 
the end. ‘‘ Well, maybe you're right. I 
never was sure. But I’m mortal tired of 
travelling alone. I hope—” 

That was the end, and Russ Genesmere 
lay still beside his sweetheart. It was’a 
black evening at the cabin, and a black 
day when Luis and old Ramon raised and 
fenced the wooden head-stone, with its 
two forlorn names. 
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MEN’S WORK 


BY REV. BROCKHOLST MORGAN, D.D. 


VHE parish minister works almost ex- 
clusively amongst the refined and 
educated, finds his companionship in 
homes of culture, and on Sunday stands 
in a pulpit surrounded by those who ad- 
mire his eloquence and are in deep sym- 
pathy with his efforts. 

But the work of the men of whom Iam 
about to speak is far different. Their 
congregations never cross the threshold 
of a church, but have to be sought out in 
a hospital, a prison, or in places more re- 
pulsive even than these. The city mis- 
sionary’s steps lead him up the rickety 
stairs of tenement-houses, where he gazes 
too often upon scenes which are made 
known to the outside world by a report- 
er’s paragraph ora coroner’s jury. His 
ministry is met with revilings and curses 
instead of approval, his efforts to do 
good are met by gross insolence, insults, 
or dense stupidity, and on Sundays he 
preaches before the prison cell to felons 
worthy of all the punishment the law has 
inflicted upon them, or kneels upon a bare 
floor in hospital wards reeking with dis- 
ease or the odors of disinfectants. 

Contrary to the usual expectation, it is 
cultivated and refined men who can do 
the noblest work. The most hardened 
women recognize these qualities of the 
missionary, who, under the livery of 
the Church, carries the bearing of a 
true Christian. Women, as a rule, lack 
true sympathy for their debased sisters; 
and the criminal woman would rather 
tell her story to any one than to a fel- 
low-woman. 

On one occasion, in the Tombs Prison, 
a woman, coming up to one of these men 
workers, touched him gently on the 
sleeve and said, probably with the remi- 
niscences of gentler days in her own his- 
tory, ‘‘ How good it is to meet a gentle- 
man !” 

Another time, while one of these work- 
ers was preaching in the Tombs, a woman 
was brought in from the street and took 
her seat among the worshippers, whom 
she sought to disturb by her actions and 
shameless gestures. Finding these of no 
avail, she rose up, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and threw herself upon the stone 
floor, drumming with her feet against the 
pavement. In very shame at her con- 
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duct, two of her fellow-prisoners imme- 
diately spread out their skirts and sat 
upon her, hiding her completely. In a 
moment she wriggled from under this 
burden and slunk into a cell, leaving the 
congregation as reverent and unmoved 
as if nothing had occurred. 

One of the most striking instances o{ 
the influence of the gentleman priest 
among women took place some time ago, 
when a murder had been discovered in 
one of the vilest lodging-houses of the 
city, and the drag-net of the police had 
scooped in about twenty of the most 
loathsome wretches of New York, who 
were temporarily confined in the House 
of Detention, and where reverence and 
decency of conduct at the services con 
ducted for several months by the same 
gentlemen might be an example to any 
gathering of women in New York. 

All this is simply by way of explana 
tion of the circumstances amid which the 
best workers are placed, men who, in addi 
tion to their clerical calling, command 
spect for their refinement. My purpose is 
simply to give a few striking facts, which 
belong not to the experience of one, but 
to that of many. 

The questions are often asked: ‘Do 
you accomplish any good?” ‘Are not 
these people hypocrites, after all?” And, 
“Is not much of your work a bit of sen 
timentality or a quixotic attempt at re 
form ?” 

No better reply could be given than 
a plain statement of unvarnished facts, 
some taken from the prison life of wo 
men, others from the hospital cot, or the 
asylum of the insane—all a contribution, 
not of one man, but of several, to whom 
these things are a daily experience, and 
who find in it an encouragement to their 
work which no other form of human suc 
cess could possibly afford. 

The work of men among women in New 
York has peculiarities which belong to no 
other civilized city of the world, for New 
York is a polyglot town in which every 
nation is represented. In our chapel on 
Blackwells Island seventy-three nationa!- 
ities join together on Sundays in the wor 
ship of Almighty God, from the swarth) 
Arab of the desert to the coal-black negro 
of the west coast of Africa, from the Rus 
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sian Jew, driven by the Czar from his 
home, to the chattering son of Italy. This 
very variety of human nature brings to 
the surface scenes of excessive tenderness. 
Thousands come to New York year by 
vear to whom it is a veritable El Dorado, 
who think they have but to stoop down 
in the gutter and pick up gold, and one 
result of this excessive immigration is 
frequent moral shipwreck, which fills too 
often our prisons or our hospitals. 

Juvenal remarked of ancient Rome it 
was ‘‘the sink of the world,” and that 

Egypt sent its baneful contingent to the 
City of the Seven Hills.” Our experience 
is the same as his, and, with slight vari- 
ation, we can say that the Liffey, the 
Thames, the Rhine, the Rhone, empty into 
the Hudson. 

Not to specify beyond my limits i.lus- 
trations of this kind, let me mention the 
case of a poor girl whose case was brought 
to my notice by a chaplain of the society 
I represent. 

She left her home in Pennsylvania, 
thinking that in New York she could 
find that support which her native vil- 
lage refused her. 

Day by day, after her departure, her 
mother visited the village post-office for 
tidings of her absent child. Week in, 
week out, she waited, but in vain, till at 
last, in despair,and dreading the worst, 
she came to the city to make inquiries 
about her loved one. 


in sympathy, when suddenly a sharp ery 
was heard from the elder woman, and she 
fell upon the floor. She had broken a 
blood-vessel in the excitement of the meet 
ing, and the wayward daughter strained 
a dead woman to her heart. 

Similar to this incident is one which 
occurred not many months ago, and of 
which the writer had personal knowledge. 
A park policeman in Stuyvesant Square 
in making his round one night was star- 
tled by the report of a pistol, and run- 
ning toward the sound, found a young 
woman lying under a bush with a smoking 
revolver in her hand. He summoned an 
ambulance, in which the unconscious wo- 
man was conveyed to a city hospital. 
Her pockets were searched, in the hope 
of finding the cause of her crime, and the 
letters they contained were sent to the 
writer to decipher. He made out from 
the tear-blotted papers a story in German 
which procured a release from the hu- 
mane judge before whom her case was 
tried. It was the old story of an emi- 
grant girl coming to this country to seek 
a friend, who disappointed her on her 
arrival. She bought a cheap revolver, 
and sought to end her misery and her 
life. Many a time since that day have I 
thought of this poor German gir], liber- 
ated from the consequence of her crime, 
now in a Connecticut village, recovering 
her health in mind, body, and soul. 

During the continuance of the Rescue 
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In company with us she went to every Mission conducted by the men of this so- 
hospital and prison; but it was of no use; ciety occurred one night a scene which 
no one had heard of her, and noone could will never escape my recollection. Among 
tell her where to go. At last a happy the crowd of loafers and drunkards and 
inspiration came to us to cross over to dirty habitués who crowded the little 
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Blackwells Island, where at that time room was a woman whose dress, appear- 


women were imprisoned. The clerk of 
the office, a kind-hearted man, hearing 
the mother’s story, took down his ledger, 
and running his finger along the list of 
names, discovered one which answered to 
her daughter’s. She had been sent up for 
vagrancy, having no means of support, 
and her term was three months. 

She was sent for immediately, and 
came tripping down the iron staircase 
dressed in the coarse garments which wo- 
men wear in such an institution—a livery 
of shame, which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten. 

Mother and daughter at last were re- 
united, clasped tight to each other's heart, 
and mingling their tears together. The 
two men present turned their faces away 


ance, and manner caused us at first to 
mistake her for a visitor. She seemed 
intently taken up with the testimonies 
which were given, and in the rude though 
hearty hymns which were sung, until the 
meeting thinned out, and none was left 
but herself. Then, with a half-frightened 
look, she turned to the two clergymen 
who were present and begged them, for 
the love of God and the mother who bore 
them, to take her somewhere that night 
where she could sleep in virtue and inno- 
cency, acknowledging that she was the 
outcast daughter of a refined family. 
Her touching appeal to these two men 
moved them to such sympathy that they 
led ner at once to the door of an institu- 
tion which they thought would be open 
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to her But the matron cast her 
out, and through the delicacy and tender- 
ness of these two men of God she found 
a place that night where neither man’s 
villany nor woman's spite could disturb 
her rest. 

That the influence of men among wo- 
men—the right kind of men—is superior 
to that of the average woman is one of 
those facts which grow upon the mind by 
the simple process of experience. At one 
of our services among women at the House 
of Detention a girl was brought in just at 
the hour on Sunday afternoon when the 
service was begun. She was only a child, 
with a pretty face, golden hair, and a fig- 
ure budding into womanhood; but the 
word ‘‘tough” was written over all her 
person, from the insolent stare of her eyes 
to the brazen manner in which she seated 
herself among her fellow-women. She 
was a girl of the street probably from her 
earliest infancy, and Bowery toughness 
was added to the vulgarity of her appear- 
ance and her dress. Surely none could 
be a more unpromising subject for reli- 
influences. And she was more 
likely to meet the man who spoke to her 
with ribald chaff than with the words of 
deference. 

The clergyman who conducted the ser- 
vice felt his heart sink at this addition to 
his already repulsive congregation, but 
managed to get through his liturgical 
part without any serious interruption of 
insolence or blackguardism. Determined 
to exert some influence on this hardest of 
all characters, he put question after ques- 
tion to her in the kindest tones, to which 
nothing but a surly reply was made. At 
last he asked her if she could sing a hymn. 
She did not answer. He suggested two 
or three. No answer yet. With as much 
politeness as if he were speaking to an 
equal he picked up a hymn-book and 
asked her kindly to oblige him by choos- 
ing a hymn of ours. Snatching the book 
from his hand, she selected a certain 
hymn, which, without any accompani- 
ment of organ, he immediately began. 
At first timidly, she joined in the music, 
while all the rest sat looking on; then, 
all of a sudden, she threw the book upon 
the floor, hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. The 
hymn was ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
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The girl had probably sung it not many 
years ago in some Sunday-school to which 
she had belonged, and as this man closed 
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the door and left this girl alone, he fe); 
those tears of hers presaged more for hey 
reform than any words which would have 
fallen from her lips. 

Upon a dark and stormy night in win 
ter he came across another illustration of 
the power of a ‘‘ man’s work among wo 
men.” It was Christmas-tide, and a pit 
less rain had fallen all the day, when a 
young girl of twenty years, drenched 
with the weather, asked to see him for 4 
minute. She was a girl of the tenement 
house class, with black flashing eyes and 
that tendency to vanity in her dress which 


showed where her road to ruin lay. He: 
story was a short and sad one. She had 


made away with ten dollars intrusted to 
her by a fellow-employée in a dry-goods 
store. The money had been spent in 
buying Christmas presents for those at 
home; she expected fully to return it out 
of her wages, but that day the woman to 
whom the money belonged unexpected|) 
demanded it back. She was in a dreadfu! 
dilemma: she dared not go back to tlie 
store, nor home to her mother, for Ger 
man women of that class of life think 
nothing of beating their daughters for 
the slightest fault, and it is this infernal 
cruelty which, according to police-court 
justices, has driven annually thousands 
of young girls to lives of shame. 

Could I help her? She heard that | 
was kind to women prisoners; would | 
help a woman who was as miserable as 
they? she would repay every cent, and 
God would bless me. She had been wan 
dering the streets all day, not knowing 
what to do, and had come to me as tlie 
only one she could confess her story to 
Need I say that young girl went away) 
that night not to add herself to the crime 
of New York and listen to the devil, 
but to return to her mother, no one but 
her and the God who made us knowing 
how near she came to selling her soul 
that night ? 

Among the men I speak of whose work 
largely lies among women is a venerable 
presbyter of our Church nearly eighty 
years of ege, but ‘‘ whose e¥e is still un 
dimmed, and whose natural force una 
bated.” 

It would touch any one to the heart to 
see his ministrations among the insane 
women who attend his services on Black 
wells Island. Devotion, calmness, and 
reverence mark the services of the Church, 
and it must be remembered that, except 
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ing the few attendants and nurses, over 
one hundred and fifty are out of their 
nd. 

Some one might ask,‘‘ What good can 
be accomplished amid people of that kind? 
Is it worth while to preach to such—nay, 
is it not a mockery to administer to them 
the Holy Communion, when a ten-year- 
old child would understand the decorum 
of such a service better than all of them 
put together? 
~ Such questions are reasonable, and seem 
to answer themselves affirmatively. And 
vet our experience tells us a different tale. 

At the close of one of these services a 
‘oman present, who was noted as a hope- 
less ease of insanity, handed a strip of pa- 
yer to the officiating clergyman. ‘Upon 
t was written ina trembling hand: ‘‘God 
bless you for your words! Christ came 
into the world to save sinners. May He 
have merey upon me in all my sorrows!” 

That poor befogged intellect had ex- 
tracted from that faithful pastor’s words 
so much of the Divine truth, and realized 
the ancient story of Scripture of the mad- 
man clothed and in his right mind. 

From an insane asylum to a tenement- 
house we have a transition of circum- 
stances, but a similarity of results. 

The writer, in the course of his minis- 
try, was called to officiate at the funeral 
of a young girl on the top floor of one of 
hose abominations in New York, a double- 
decker tenement-house. He had been 
warned that the inmates were of such a 
kind that it would be imprudent for any 
man to enter unattended. Taking a com- 
panion with him, he climbed the rickety 
stairs and found himself in a room where 
stood a white coffin, around which was 
vathered a cluster of women. 

It would have seemed a mockery to 
read the solemn burial-service of our 
Church among such hardened offenders, 
but the young girl whose thread of life 
had been cut short was not a dog, but a 
human being. Theservice over, the writer 
with his companion lay reader bowed re- 
spectfully to the assembly around and 
backed into the dark corridor. But no 
sooner had he closed the door than it 
opened again, and he was followed by a 
woman who proclaimed herself a sister 
of the dead person, thanking him in bro- 
ken aeeents for his kindness, and bend- 
ing over, dropped a tear upon his hand. It 
was a simple and commonplace testimony 
of gratitude, but taking into considera- 
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tion the place, the company, and the spon- 
taneous action of the woman, it made an 
impression perhaps stronger than other- 
wise would have been justified, and that 
tear remained undried upon his hand. 

Take another phase of human life and 
you have the same touching results. It 
was the privilege of the writer to start a 
Sunday-school in a section of New York 
which for vileness, nastiness, degradation, 
and unwholesome smells would shame 
any place in this civilized world. His first 
experience with the children of this school 
was the discovery that they were all Jews, 
and the happy thought oecurred to him 
of beginning their moral education with 
a gospel of soap. Accordingly he dis- 
tributed among the girls two hundred 
cakes of soap, with a head of George 
Washington stamped upon them, and out 
of this lavement stepped the neatest, pret- 
tiest, and most attractive class of young 
girls that could be imagined. Race pre- 
judices were the first things to be encoun- 
tered, and so great were they that when 
this man-worker invited the school to a 
picnic at Glen Island, three-fourths of the 
children failed to appear at the appointed 
hour, as a rumor had been spread abroad 
that he intended to throw them overboard 
and baptize them in the Sound, or put 
crosses down their backs—whatever they 
meant by that. But these prejudices only 
enhanced the power of a ‘‘ man’s work 
among women" among those who re- 
mained faithful. Nothing could surpass 
the devotion and affection which some of 
these little children showed amid discour- 
aging circumstances. 

One little girl’s father was a tobacco- 
nist, and every member of the family old 
enough to work had to help support the 
family. She was a little girl of about 
twelve years, and never did the door of 
that school open but that child was in her 
place. The secret came out at last. The 
father was a Jew, but he was amenable 
to other considerations than those of his 
religion. The bargain between the father 
and child had been made unknown to 
me. Permission to attend school had been 
earned at the price of her stripping tobacco 
leaves for two hours every night, and thus 
in one so young had grown up an appre- 
ciation and sympathy for a man’s work, 
which was evidenced by a manual self- 
sacrifice. 

Enough, I trust, has been said to es- 
tablish the fact which has come into 
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the lives of our City Mission men, that 
a man’s work, if he be the right kind of 
man, may combine the gentleness of a 
woman and the firmness, decision, and 
energy of a masculine nature. 

Illustrations multiply so rapidly of the 
blessedness of this sympathetic Christian- 
ity that a ministry among the outcast, 
which professionally and personally 
might seem to some repelling, is full of 
allurement. 

In one of our largest hospitals on Sun- 
day morning a number of these cultivated 
men and true ministers, accompanied by 
a little band of children, walk in proces- 
sion, singing their Easter or Christmas 
carols, and passing from ward to ward, 
and from bed to bed allotted to little chil- 
dren, where limbs have been artificially 
straightened after a surgical operation, 
now along the cots of aged and wan suf- 
ferers, who are waiting for release of 
death, and for two mortal hours does this 
procession wind its way in and out, some- 
times a member of it stopping to lay a 
flower upon a sick woman’s bed, or to re- 
peat a favorite carol, and if you could 
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witness the tears which wet the cheeks of 
such in that abode of misery, you would 
feel that a sermon was being preachie 
more eloquent than any words of m: 
could fashion. 

Upon a lovely day in June, in con 
pany with other men of this society, 
writer stood by the bedside of a wom: 
ninety years of age in the almshouse « 
Blackwells Island, all attending upon tli 
Bishop who was to confer upon her t 
rite of confirmation. She lay upon ac 
surrounded by a multitude of sick aj 
dying folk, and of itself it would be 
pathetic scene to think of one whose a 
was almost coextensive with this centu 
under such circumstances receiving a 1 
which we associate with childhood. Th 
vested clergy gathered around her bedsid: 
and sang the hymn ‘‘ Nearer, my Goi 
to Thee.” Surely the bare white walls 
of that public charitable institution wit 
nessed that day and in that ministry 
Christianity of manly sympathy and ge: 
tleness, upon which the great God, look 
ing down from heaven, would say, *‘ Well 
done, my faithful servants!” 
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T¥.OM NICHOLS owed the beginning of 
| his reputation as an architect to his 
successful design for the Public Library 
at Foxburgh. The building was prompt- 
ly recognized as a tasteful and original 
conception ; consequently new orders 
came in, not merely for libraries, but for 
a chureh or two, several town-halls, a sol- 
diers’ monument, a skating-rink, and sun- 
dry private residences. In the language 
of Tom’s friends and acquaintance, his 
affairs were looking up, a pleasant con- 
dition which emboldened Mrs. Nichols to 
have several articles of furniture covered 
and to buy two new carpets. She ex- 
plained to Tom that most women would 
have insisted on having a new house, but 
that she was attached to the little nest 
which they had chosen ten years before, 
when they had married for love in the 
teeth of the popular refrain, ‘‘ What on 
earth are they going to live on?’ It was 
really a very attractive little house, most 
conveniently situated, and they might not 
be so happy elsewhere. 


‘* Instead of moving, Tom, I intend to 
entertain more,” added Mrs. Nichols 
‘“You know we have always wished to 
entertain freely and never felt able to 
Now we can.” 

Tom nodded approvingly. He did not 
wish to move, and he shared his wife's 
ambition to be hospitable. It was plea 
sant to feel that he could afford to invit 
his friends to the house without being 
conscious of the price of oysters. Their 
social instincts had nearly ruined them 
on several occasions. Twice at least they 
had given a little supper when their ex 
chequer was alarmingly low, merely be 
cause they could not resist the temptation 
to take advantage of the witching hungry 
hour after the theatre. 

‘‘T shall alter very little our way o! 
doing things, except to do them oftene: 
and to invite a few more people,” continu 
ued Mrs. Nichols, musingly. 

‘** Exactly my idea, Elizabeth.” 

“Tf I did, I should drift straight into 
the conventional, every-day, kettle-drum 
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ving ~ rt of woman, or we should find 
ourselves in the smart set. Have you 
ever reflected, Tom, that if you or I had 

een very rich when we were married, we 
should have been in the smart set to-day, 
starved in soul and feeding off gold 

ites? What a terrible existence it 

yuld be to go on dining with the same 

ttle set of people three or four times a 

eek, never meeting any one else, and dis- 

ssing eternally horses, precious stones, 
ind butlers! We should never have 
een willing to ride on bicycles or spend 

ie summer on an abandoned farm. Oh, 
Tom, however rich we may become, we 
must never surround ourselves with a 
vilded wall which shuts out of view all 
the world and its interest except the lim- 
ited few who eat truffles in their food ev- 
ery day.” 

Elizabeth Nichols was rarely outwardly 
emotional, indeed she passed as a practi- 
cal, passive woman; but there was a little 
quaver of intensity in her closing sen- 
tence which prompted Tom to lift his 
right hand and say, ‘‘So help me,” by way 
of expressing his intention not to erect 
such a wall when he became extremely 
vealthy. 

‘‘We must never lose our independ- 
ence,” she went on, ‘‘ but I should like to 
branch out just a little, to have interest- 
ing people at the house in an informal 
way, and entertain occasionally the stran- 
cers of note who come to town—literary 
men, actors—you understand.” 

Tom nodded again. The proposition 
was to his liking, for it was evident to him 
that Mrs. Nichols in branching out did 
not intend to banish the Welsh rarebit, 
the oysters in cream, and other delicacies 
which Tom prided himself on being able 
to prepare on a blazer so skilfully that 
the mouths of his friends never ceased to 
water until the aleohol-lamp went hope- 
lessly out. 

‘*Tt will be a delightful and improving 
experience for Minerva also,” said Mrs. 
Nichols. ‘I feel her on my mind, and 
if I give her the opportunity to meet 
agreeable people here, while she is at the 
receptive age, I shall not blame myself if 
she throws herself away on some brain- 
less individual hereafter.” 

Minerva Blair was Mrs. Nichols’s first 
cousin once removed—that is, the only 
daughter of her first cousin Matilda Blair, 
who lived a hundred miles away in the 
country. Minerva was a graduate of 
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Vassar, and a handsome, graceful girl 
with decided talent as an artist. She had 
lately come to town to try to make a 
name for herself with her brush, and had 
established herself in a studio under the 
supervision of her cousins Mr. and Mrs. 
Nichols. 

Tom nodded a third time. He admired 
Minerva Blair. She was natural and un- 
affected, with abundant spirit and an in- 
quiring mind, and she had style—was in 
good style, which to his artistic and fas- 
tidious eye was all-important. She would 
draw pleasant young men to his blazer, 
and at the same time, as Elizabeth had 
pointed out, she would have the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate herself by contact with 
interesting people. Decidedly here was 
a reason for entertaining if there were no 
other. 

This conversation between Tom and his 
wife took place in October, and it was 
the last week in November before all the 
furniture had been recovered and Mrs. 
Nichols gave her first entertainment. It 
was to be a supper party. Eight kindred 
spirits, including the host and_ hostess, 
were to see Hamlet, and come back to 
meet the famous actor who impersonated 
the title réle at supper. Fancy, there- 
fore, the feelings of Mrs. Nichols when 
she received a note from her lion at five 
o’clock on the afternoon of the appointed 
day stating that he was sulfering from 
the grippe, and that his physician abso- 
lutely forbade him to act except on the 
proviso that he went to bed immediately 
afterwards. 

‘*Tom,” called Mrs. Nichols from the 
top of the stairs, when she heard her hus- 
band’s step in the hall, ‘* he has the grippe 
and can’t come.” 

‘“Who has?” answered Tom, though 
he knew perfectly well. It was not usu- 
al with him to pretend ignorance in order 
to convict his wife of utter intelligibility 
of statement, but he had his reason on 
this occasion. 

His wife, however, disdained to reply. 
She merely waited for him to come up 
stairs, then thrust the note at him, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Read for yourself!” 

Tom took what seemed to her an ever- 
lasting time to complete this operation, 
as husbands are apt to do when they hold 
the key to the situation and are trying to 
be mysterious. 

‘* Well, dear,” he said at length, ‘‘it 
might be worse.”’ 
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‘Worse? How could it be?” 

‘If you will allow me to finish, I will 
tell you. It 
saying when you interrupted me, for by 


might be worse, as I was 
what now seems to have been a lucky 
chance, I took it upon myself an hour ago 
Harold Delaney and Signore 
Spazzopalli to join us at supper to-night.” 


to invite 


‘Spazzopalli, the new barytone?” 

‘*The very same.” 

‘Oh, Tom, that 
ius.” 

** Harold Delaney, 
had been lunching him to-day at the Pic- 
Club, and his 
charms when I dropped in there. Said I 
f, said I, why shouldn’t [ask him 
to come to-night and have a rarebit with 
the rest Harold jumped at it. 


he is a soulful creature.” 


was a stroke of gen 


who has him in tow, 


nie was still dilating on 


to myse 
He says 


‘‘Harold always was a goose, but he 
seems to have a faculty for intimacies 
I really believe, 
Tom, that the signore isa better card than 
the He is more of a novelty; 
scarcely any one has met him. He is to 
sing at Mrs. Willoughby Walton’s musi- 
next note, 
and he may sing to us for nothing, if he 
likes the rarebit. Minerva, you are just 
in time to hear the news,” she added, to 
her cousin, who came gliding in for a cup 
‘* Hamlet has the grippe and has 
given out for to-night, and Tom has in- 
vited Spazzopalli instead.” 

Miss Blair clapped her hands joyously. 
‘How exciting! His concert yesterday 
was a grand success, and every one is dy- 
Harold De- 
laney said to me yesterday, as we were 
leaving the hall, that his voice has all the 
sentiment of the nightingale without its 
desperation.” 

‘Harold is 
Nichols. 

‘And not merely Harold,” said Tom, 
with an effort at nonchalance. 

‘“Whom else have you asked?” cried 


with interesting people. 


other 


cal week at ever-so-much a 


of tea. 


ing to meet him personally. 


coming too,” said Mrs. 


his wife, tragically, divining from his 
manner that he had a confession to make. 
I have asked Irving K. Baker.” 
‘That man!” Mrs. Nichols sank 
the sofa in an attitude of collapse. 

‘‘T came bump upon him in the street 
just after leaving the Picnic Club, and— 
and Elizabeth, you forget that, if he hadn’t 
the committee, my Foxburgh 


on 


been on 


plans might never have been accepted.” 
‘Was that a reason for inviting him 
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to supper to-night? You had all the res; 
of the year in which to invite him. ()} r" 
dear, what shall I do with him?” s 
‘“Who is this bone of contentio; j 0 


asked Minerva. : f 
‘* A reporter whom we met on the aba: ; 


doned farm where we staid summer ly 


fore last. He fell out of a balloon on th 7 
Fourth of July and on to us. Tom couldn’ : } 
abide him, and would have had a pitched q I 
battle with him but for me. He and Pro t 
fessor Strout, his companion in the ba g 
loon, both fell in love with the daueht 

of the abandoned farm, and the professo ! t 


won her.” 
“Oh, Lremember. You wrote moth 
about him. He sounded interesting but | 
a little dreadful.’ ' 
‘He is said Tom, ‘‘a | 
he isn’t nearly as dreadful as he was. H: 


interesting,” 


has improved in appearance, and he t 
I told }i 


that he must come to see us, at whieh hi | 


me he has come here to live. 


seemed to hesitate, and he answered that 
he was afraid he wasn’t much of a han ; 
at meeting society people. That mad 
dened me, for if there is a reportoria 
trick that I abhor it is that of referring to 
those who give their daughters in mai 
riage with some degree of ceremony, an 
when they invite friends to dine don't 
permit everything edible to be served 
once, as ‘ society people.’ ‘See here, Ba 
ker,’ I said, leading him into a convenient 
doorway so that we might have it o 
squarely, ‘that’s stuff. All respectab|: 
and intelligent people nowadays are so 
ety people. Clergymen’s sons and pro 
fessors’ daughters are vying in the effort 
to be gracious and graceful. The day 
has passed in this country when to eat in 
one’s shirt sleeves, to lie in one’s boots on 
the sofa, and to go to bed at nine o'clock 
is significantly indicative of republica: 
virtue, any more than washing 
hands oftener than once a day or wearing 
a swallow-tail coat in the evening sug 
gests to the sober sentiment of the com 
munity a want of moral fibre or a lack o! 
patriotism. 
at the well-bred as ‘‘society people” the, 
are trying to increase their circulation by 
consoling the vulgar, and they succeed 
very imperfectly. Itis sheercant. You 
are a society person yourself, Baker, and 
you are proud of it.’” 

‘* Why, Tom, you almost remind me of 
him by your tirade. What did he say? 
asked Elizabeth. 


ones 


When the newspapers snee! 








“That was the strangest part of it. I 
rather expected he would get angry. In- 
stead, he looked at me in a confused sort 
of way, and then answered: ‘It 7s cant. 
And what you say is true. It’s envy that 
breeds the sneer on the reportorial pen. 
As for myself, I've come here to live, and 
I'd be glad to make acquaintances. Two 
years ago I needed salting badly, and I’m 
not entirely cured to-day, but I know a 
trifle more than I did then. Ill come to 
see you. How is your lady?” 

‘‘T wish he’d sprinkle a little salt on 
the word lady in that connection,” said 
Mrs. Nichols. 

“Tt was rather blood -curdling, and 
nearly stifled the generous impulse which 
the pathos of his surrender and utter hu- 
mility had aroused in me. I suppose you 


vish it had. ‘Come to-night,’ I said. 
‘My wife has asked a few friends to drop 
n to supper after the theatre.’ And he’s 


coming. You know you always stood up 
for him, Elizabeth.” 

‘Yes, on an abandoned farm. He was 
splendid there. Well, dear, if he’s com- 
ing, he’s coming. Oil and water do not 
mix, but possibly Signore Spazzopalli and 
Mr. Irving K. Baker may. It is your 
party now, Tom, not mine, but I will do 
all ITean for you. There will be plenty 
to eat, but I warn you that if the affair 
does not prove an artistic success, I am 
not to blame.” 

‘I will devote myself to Mr. Baker,” 
said Minerva. ‘' You know I like uncon- 
ventional people, and I’m sure we shall 
get on famously together.” 

Mrs. Nichols’s theatre party included, 
besides themselves and Miss Blair, Mrs. 
George Swan, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Sey- 
mour, and two single men. Mrs. Swan 
was a cultivated and attractive woman of 
refined sensibilities and artistic tastes. 
She took a keen interest in celebrities, 
and she had not met Signore Spazzopalli. 
On the other hand, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Seymour had met him four times, al- 
though he had been in town only three 
days. On his arrival he had found Mr. 
Seymour's card with a card of invita- 
tion to the Picnic Club. By the next 
morning’s post he had received a note 
running, ‘*My dear Signore Spazzopalli, 
will you come to us foe luncheon to-day 
at two? Yours cordially, Louise Sey- 
mour.” The same afternoon, after lunch- 
eon, Mrs. Seymour had taken him to drive 
in a phaeton for an hour and a half, and 
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she considered him now one of her oldest 
friends, and spoke of him as “that dear 
signore.” She was a fine figure of a wo 
man, with a perfervid manner. She pro 
duced the effect of wishing to embrace 
one on the spot, which kept people who 
believed her glowing complexion to be 
artificial in constant terror. She had 
taken a strong fancy to Minerva Blair, 
and declared the intention of making her 
a bohemian. She deemed herself one, and 
she was fond of saying that she did not 
see why men should have all the fun. By 
way of living up to her principles she 
smoked occasional cigarettes, took a smal] 
gin cocktail before dinner when her hus- 
band took his, and used minor oaths. Mr 
Seymour was a hard-working and some 
what talented musician who sympathized 
with his wife’s ambition to tame lions, 
and approved of her desire to be a good 
comrade. One of the single men was a 
rather weather-beaten beau who spoke 
languages and was considered available 
where foreigners were concerned. The 
other was a playwright of growing re- 
pute. 

Signore Spazzopalliand Harold Delaney 
arrived a few minutes after the theatre 
party. Harold was what might be called 
a social pilot-fish to celebrities. He could 
rush in where women would hesitate, and 
consequently could beard a lion in his 
den, or bath if needs be, and put a lead- 
ing-string about him. He and Mrs. Sey- 
mour were pals, as that lady called it, 
and he invariably descanted on the at- 
tractions of the musician and his wife to 
the animals he had in tow. 

Mrs. Seymour straightway took pos- 
session of the singer, and proceeded to 
exploit the rest of the company for his 
comprehension. She beckoned to Mi- 
nerva to come and be introduced. 

‘* Signore, this is a friend of mine who 
adores your voice—Miss Minerva Blair, a 
Vassar girl and an artist. She is a col- 
lege graduate, you know, and you must 
see her pictures.” 

Spazzopalli bent his long, lean figure 
in a profound bow. He saw before him 
a very pretty girl,and beauty in any form 
appealed to him. 

‘*T think I never enjoyed anything so 
much as that last song of yours yester- 
day,” she said, with simple directness. 
“Tt must be glorious to be able to en- 
thrall people so that they seem to touch 
the stars for a little while at least.” 
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‘*Mademoiselle is too kind. Yes, I en- 
joy my art. And it pleasures me to hear 
I make people feel as you say.” 

He spoke without hesitation, in spite 
of the quaintness of his diction. Eager 
enthusiasm shone, too, from his large 
dark eyes. They were the most striking 
feature of his countenance, which other- 
wise was conventional with its smoothly 
parted hair and closely trimmed pointed 
brown beard. 

‘*Isn’t he devilish handsome?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Seymour in a fairly audible 
tone, as Mrs. Swan claimed the singer's 
attention by a dulcet remark. 

The necessity for answering this inqui- 
ry was obviated for Minerva by the en- 
trance of Irving K. Baker, whose aspect 
of novelty plainly altered the current of 
Mrs. Seymour's thoughts. ‘‘ Why, who is 
that?” she asked. 

‘*Mr. Irving K. Baker, a friend of the 
Nicholses,” answered Minerva. ‘‘ He is 
connected with the press, I believe.” 

‘* How interesting!” said Mrs. Seymour, 
rhapsodically. ‘I do like new people. 
I wonder what he does ?” 

Mr. Baker’s toilet was a relief to Eliz- 
abeth, though she had been prepared to 
receive him cordially in a cardigan jacket, 
in case he should appear in that form of 
evening dress. She was an eminently 
considerate and reasonable woman in 
such matters. For instance, though she 
greatly preferred, for aesthetic reasons, to 
have her maids wear caps, she invariably 
yielded to their scruples that it was a 
badge of service, and merely insisted that 
they should do their hair neatly. But she 
liked to see conventions respected, if no 
one’s feelings were lacerated or principles 
violated thereby, and it was with a glow 
of satisfaction that she perceived Mr. Ba- 
ker had on a swallow-tail coat, and that 
no one could cavil at his outward ap- 
pearance. This agreeable consciousness 
imparted perhaps extra cordiality to her 
greeting. 

“Tt is very pleasant to see you again,” 
she said, beaming upon him. ‘‘And what 
do you hear of our mutual friends the 
Strouts?” 

‘In the last letter which the professor 
wrote me he stated that he had decided 
to turn his talents as a juggler to ac- 
count. Henceforward from May to No- 
vember he will devote himself to navi- 
gating the air, and from November to 
May he will practice necromancy, dis- 


guised as Herr Falkenburg, late wizard 
extraordinary to the King of Greece.” 

‘*To the King of Greece?” 

‘‘A mere figment of the fancy, a par- 
donable advertising dodge which will 
add a certain glamour to his impersona- 
tions and yet injure in no respect those 


‘whom it deceives.” 


‘“‘And Maretta? What does she think 
of this?” inquired Mrs. Nichols. 

‘She is his trump card. She figures 
nightly as Almeda, the Georgian beauty 
and gypsy mind-reader. The Georgian 
women are the most beautiful in the 
world, and Professor Strout states that 
none but the initiated for a moment sus- 
pect that the free-born daughter of an 
abandoned farm is not a genuine flower 
of Asian soil. They are billed to perform 
here in a fortnight.” 

‘*Next week? Tom, do you hear that? 
We must all go to see them. Fancy Ma- 
retta as an Asian mind-reader! I wonder 
if she still says ‘Oh my?” 

Mr. Baker colored a little. ‘‘Our wo- 
men have great powers of adaptability,” 
he said. ‘* We should probably find her 
wonderfully changed.” 

‘** But no less charming, I’m sure,” said 
Elizabeth, who felt a little ashamed of 
herself. 

Supper was now ready, or rather the 
company seated themselves at table, while 
Tom toyed with one blazer and Duncan 
Seymour, by special appointment, with 
another. There was to be a choice be- 
tween Welsh rarebit & la Nichols and 
oysters in cream & la Seymour, and each 
of the cooks in question looked gravely 
important in his struggles with the raw 
materials. Minerva Blair found herself 
next to Signore Spazzopalli and opposite 
Mr. Baker. She remembered her promise 
to devote herself to the reporter, but she 
found some difficulty in doing so, owing 
to the fact that Signore Spazzopalli, after 
a preliminary show of deference to his 
hostess, had turned his head in her direc- 
tion, and was giving utterance to a flow 
of words the charm of which was height- 
ened for her by the quaint turn of his 
sentences and by the accent with which 
they were spoken. She saw, as in a dream, 
cheese and beer galore dissolve into a tur- 
bid sea and stiffen into a quagmire. She 
heard without hearing the conversation 
around her, and the food which she put 
to her lips—was it oysters & la Seymour 
or rarebit & la Nichols? She could not 
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have stated. And the dear signore? Alike 
the blandishments of Mrs. Swan and the 
minor oaths of Mrs. Duncan Seymour, the 
pleasant prattle of one of the single men 
and the genial stories of Mr. Baker, seemed 
lost upon him. He was devotion itself to 
Minerva Blair, and after the blazers had 
given up their feast and grown cold, he 
seated himself at the piano and sang ‘‘ Non 
é ver” in a tremendous manner. Here 
was a ten-strike for Mrs. Nichols. She 
forgave him all. He had done unbidden 
what she had fervently longed for, and 
feared that he might not do. No matter 
what the cause of his singing, he had 
sung; and what is more, he was going to 
sing again. 

‘* Wasn't it damnably fine?” whispered 
Mrs. Seymour, squeezing Elizabeth’s hand. 
It was because Mrs. Seymour’s oaths were 
apt to be utterly inappropriate that other 
women did not take offence at them. Mrs. 
Nichols, who naturally was elated, even 
squeezed her hand in return. 

Spazzopallisang this time Tosti’s ‘‘Good- 
by,” and there was no mistaking his mean- 
ing. He was singing at and for Minerva 
in true Italian style, and yet, of course, 
not so demonstratively as to make his 
homage otherwise than complimentary 
to her. She was still in a dream. Her 
eyes were not lowered; she simply looked 
transported and unusually handsome. 
Mr. Baker could searcely take his gaze 
off her. But she had forgotten Mr. Ba- 
ker’s existence. 

Mrs. Seymour glided up to her at the 
end of the second song and nearly em- 
braced her. ‘‘You have bowled him 
over, dear. He sees no one else in the 
room. You naughty, lucky girl. Now 
I’m going to plan a nice little luncheon 
for you this week. There is a ladies’ 
room, you know, at the Picnic Club, and 
I'll get Dunean to make arrangements for 
a party of four. You and the signore, 
and Baker and I. Duncan has engage- 
ments and couldn’t come. Baker's queer, 
but he’s interesting. We'll have a stun- 
ning old time. Now don’t invent any 
excuses,” she added, in repulse of Miner- 
va’s look of shy protestation. ‘* Let your- 
self go, child. Life is dregs unless you 
let yourself go now and then.” 

Fifteen minutes later the party had 
separated, except Irving K. Baker, who, 
at his host’s instigation, had remained to 
light a cigar. The newspaper man—he 
was now on the editorial staff of the lar- 


gest paper in the city—had a certain fas- 
cination for Tom. He was curious in re- 
gard to him and interested in his devel- 
opment. There was nothing hackneyed 
about him,even though he was capable 
of flying in the face of traditional sensi- 
bilities. Tom was conscious of running 
the risk of becoming irritated, but he 
could not resist the temptation of dally- 
ing with him. 

Baker started to go as soon as his cigar 
was lighted, but after putting on his over- 
shoes and a muffler, he paused and said, 
‘What was the name of the profane 
lady?” 

Tom was nonplussed for a moment, 
then answered, with a laugh, ‘‘Oh, you 
mean Mrs. Duncan Seymour. Her bark 
is worse than her bite, Baker. I mean her 
swear words are all on the surface.” 

‘*She has honored me with an invita- 
tion to luncheon.” 

‘“You should accept by all means. 
She’s an enterprising, kind-hearted wo- 
man, whose chief fault is that she likes to 
pose. She believes that little vulgar ec- 
centricities give her artistic standing, but 
she means nothing wrong by them. I 
assure you that Mrs. Seymour is very 
kind.” 

Tom was conscious somehow of being 
on the defensive, and of feeling the neces- 
sity of championing his guests so far as 
he could justly do so in the presence of 
this once critic of ‘‘ society people.” 

‘*And Miss Blair, who is she?” 

‘*She’s a cousin of my wife,a college 
graduate and an art student, who has 
come here recently to live. I’m sure 
you'd like her.” 

‘*T like her already. She’s an excep- 
tionally charming woman.” 

Tom's satisfaction at being able to praise 
this second subject of conversation with- 
out stint received a slight check from Mr. 
Baker’s impressive tone. It made him 
think of the evening when the reporter 
had announced to him his intention to 
make the present Mrs. Alvin Strout his 
wife within six hours after he had been 
introduced to her. 

‘* All young girls are very much alike, 
however,” Tom added, with some duplici- 
ty. 

‘*On the contrary, I see great differ- 
ences in them, far greater differences than 
between rose and rose, for instance,” said 
Mr. Baker, nodding at a vase of flowers 
which stood on the hall table. ‘‘She isa 
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very beautiful young lady,” he continued. 
‘‘Tt will be a pity if that signore carries 
her off.” 

‘* What!” asked Tom, overwhelmed by 
the unconventional frankness of this re- 
mark. 

‘*Signore Spazzopalli. He has his eye 
on her.” 

‘‘They never met until this evening, 
my dear sir.” 

‘*Tt is a case of love at first sight, then. 
These foreigners come over here to take 
our money, and they sneer at us behind 
our backs. They have no interest in the 
institutions of this country; they regard 
it simply as a mint where they can fill 
their pockets and go home again without 
a thought as to our aspirations. Miss 
Minerva Blair should marry an Ameri- 
can.” 

‘**‘Amen to that with all my heart,” 
said Tom. ‘‘But, frankly, I do not see 
any immediate prospect of her marrying 
anybody.” 

‘I trust that you are correct in your 
supposition. Perhaps,” added Mr. Baker, 
reflectively, as he stood on the door-step, 
‘“my remarks may savor to you of im- 
pertinence and I seem to meddle. My in- 
terest in the young lady in question must 
be my excuse. I have only to state that 
if at any time affairs reach a crisis, I beg 
that you will not hesitate to call upon 
me. I may be able to assist you in this 
connection. Good-night.” 


II. 


One evening about a fortnight later 
Mrs. Nichols was sitting at her fireside 
absorbed in contemplation. Tom was 
dining with a club of his fellow -archi- 
tects,so that she had only her own thoughts 
for company. These thoughts were far 
from gratifying. She was revolving the 
problem which, according to Mrs. Duncan 
Seymour, who had visited her that after- 
noon, was agitating society—what was to 
be the upshot of Signore Spazzopalli’s 
intense devotion to her cousin Minerva 
Blair? Mrs. Seymour had called in order 
to assure her that the rumor that the si- 
g¢nore had a wife in Italy had been careful- 
ly investigated by Harold Delaney, and 
shown to be utterly without foundation. 
‘*T should be glad to know he had six 
wives, if we could only prove it,” Mrs. 
Nichols murmured to herself as she re- 
called the speech. It annoyed her to 
think that every one should take for 


granted she desired the match, when she 
really abominated the idea of one. Mi- 
nerva Blair marry a foreigner! Miner- 
va Blair, whose development had been a 
source of intense interest to her ever since 
the day she had learned of her young 
cousin’s intention to enter college! She 
had watched her and been proud of her, 
and she had encouraged her to devote 
herself to art as a profession, when Miner- 
va’s own father and mother would have 
had her return home and become a con- 
ventional country daughter of the house. 
And now she was to be whisked off by an 
ardent Italian and merge her individual- 
ity in the unknown possessor of a splen- 
did voice? It seemed to Mrs. Nichols al- 
most as though she were about to lose a 
second self; for she was fond of saying to 
Tom that Minerva was what she might 
have been had she gone to college, given 
her artistic capabilities a chance, and re- 
fused to sacrifice her aspirations to the 
pertinacious advances of a struggling 
young architect. But—and Mrs. Nichols 
frowned despairingly at the reflection— 
suppose Minerva were really in love with 
Spazzopalli, any one who interfered might 
be blighting the girl’s happiness for life. 
There was the rub; and Mrs. Nichols 
tapped her foot by way of expressing her 
perplexity. 

At that moment Mr. Irving K. Baker 
entered, and, as Elizabeth rose to greet 
him, his request to her husband to apply 
to him, if at any time he could be of ser- 
vice in this connection, came into her 
mind. Sheand Tom had enjoyed several 
hearty laughs over it, but now somehow 
the idea of appealing to him did not seem 
to her in her present frame of mind quite 
so preposterous. Perhaps he would be 
able to think of some point of attack 
which had escaped her; very possibly he 
might know something fatal against Si- 
gnore Spazzopalli—that he really was mar- 
ried, for instance, Harold Delaney to the 
contrary notwithstanding, or that he was 
a vicious character. Newspaper men know 
many things which are hidden from the 
world at large, and this might be one of 
them. Tom had told her that evening 
before he went to his dinner party that 
he had not been able to glean a single 
disreputable item against him. What a 
triumph it would be to be able to con- 
front him on his return with a splendid 
damning evidence! 

These reflections passed through Mrs. 
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Nichols’s mind as she listened to her vis- 
itor’s opening remarks, which included 
an announcement that Professor and Mrs. 
Alvin Strout had arrived in town, and 
that he counted on the pleasure of taking 
Mrs. Nichols and her husband and Mr. 
and Mrs. Duncan Seymour and Miss Mi- 
nerva Blair to one of their performances. 
Mrs. Nichols further reflected that Mr. 
Baker, in spite of his lack of social expe- 
rience, evidently possessed social instincts, 
in that he was trying to kill three birds 
with a single stone—one bird being Tom 
and herself, who had invited him to;sup- 
per, another bird being the Seymours, 
who had invited him to luncheon and 
been generally kind to him, and the third 
bird being Minerva, whom he evidently 
desired to kill for her own sweet self. 
She answered that so far as she could 
speak for the others she had every reason 
to think they would all be charmed to go. 
As she did so the conundrum propounded 
itself to her, as conundrums of this kind 
sometimes will, in case she were forced to 
choose between Spazzopalli and Irving K. 
Baker for Minerva, which of the two she 
would select. In her anxiety to decide she 
found herself examining the young man 
attentively. He looks honest, she thought, 
and as though he has ideas of his own, 
however odd they may be; he has spruced 
himself since the day he fell from the 
balloon, and appears very much like ev- 
erybody else. This diagnosis did not 
enable her to decide whether she would 
adjudge him less undesirable than the 
signore as a husband for Minerva, but she 
said to herself: ‘‘ I will consult him as to 
what we can do. He will never realize 
how queer it is of me.” 

‘*Mr. Baker,” she said, a few moments 
later, seizing a favorable opportunity, 
‘‘do you happen to know anything defi- 
nite concerning Signore Spazzopalli—more 
than we who meet him in society see and 
know? I have a particular reason for 
wishing to be told everything there is to 
tell, so I take the liberty of asking you 
the question.” 

Mr. Baker shook his head. ‘‘ What is 
it you wish to find out?” he added, rather 
eagerly. ‘* Perhaps as a newspaper man 
I might be able to assist you.” 

‘**You do not happen to know, for in- 
stance, whether he is married or not?” 

‘*Married? Have you heard that he 
is married? It would be the simplest 
thing in the world to ascertain by cabling. 


I will cable to-morrow, at my expense, 
and find out for you, Mrs. Nichols.” He 
stopped short and looked at her inquir- 
ingly as though a new idea had struck 
him. ‘' Would you like to discover that 
he is married?” 

. Mrs. Nichols hesitated a moment, then, 
with the engaging frankness of one who, 
having seized a bull by the horns, appre- 
ciates that she must adapt herself to the 
situation, answered: ‘‘ I] am going to take 
you into my confidence, Mr. Baker.  §Si- 
gnore Spazzopalli is paying what appears 
to be serious attention to my cousin, Miss 
Blair. We have reason to believe that 
he may wish to marry her. One solution 
of the matter, of course, would be to as- 
certain that he is already married to some 
one else; but inquiries made by others 
lead me to believe that there is little hope 
of that.” 

‘*But you would be glad to find it 
true? You are opposed to the match?” 

‘*T am opposed to nothing that would 
lead to my cousin's happiness. But I will 
admit that I do not fancy the idea of her 
marriage to this foreigner.” 

‘If you will allow me to make the ob- 
servation, Mrs. Nichols, 1 have, on every 
occasion where an opportunity for the 
display of wisdom has presented itself, 
had reason to admire your sagacity and 
good sense.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Elizabeth, with a 
little courtesy. ‘*‘ And it is because you 
have such a fresh, original way of looking 
at things that I have dared to ask your 
advice. Now we are quits. But let me 
say right here, Mr. Baker, that if I be- 
lieved in my heart that my cousin were 
really in love with this man, I would ra- 
ther lose my tongue than breathe a word 
of conspiracy against him. I have not 
talked with her on the subject, for she has 
not broached it to me, and that has sealed 
my lips. I am sure, though, that she is 
fascinated by him, and under the spell of 
the glamour which his magnificent voice 
casts about him. She is young, ardent, 
and impressionable, and I firmly believe 
that his influence is merely a spell, which 
any —er—prosaic facts concerning him 
would dissipate. I wish at least to dis- 
cover all that I can concerning him, so 
that she may make her choice with her 
eves open. It may be bias and prejudice 
which affects me, but I cannot help feel- 
ing that he is not altogether worthy of 
her, Mr. Baker.”’ 
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‘*Amen, madam, amen! 
He is no more worthy of 
her than the swine is wor- 
thy of the pearl which tra- 
dition casts into the sty to 
typify human squander- 
ing.” 

‘*And yet, really, Mr. 
Baker, there is nothing 
definite against him.” 

‘‘We must discover 
something.’’ Baker press- 
ed his thin, nervous lips 
together and felt of his 
forehead. At length he 
tapped it. ‘I think I ap- 
preciate the situation,” he 
said. ‘‘ As I understand 
it, there has been as yet 
no offer of marriage?” 

‘“None to my know- 
ledge. Minerva would 
surely have told me.” 

‘**“And you would be 
pleased to have some- 
thing happen before mat- 
ters reach a crisis?” 

‘**Happen?” echoed Eliz 
abeth, in a tone of some 
solicitude, induced by the 
thought of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the signore 
over a bridge or down 
a well. 

Mr. Baker was quick to 
divine her suspicions. ‘I 
mean,” he said, with a 
sweep of his hand, by 
which he intended to rel- 
egate to the winds such 
base imaginings, ‘“* that 
you would be pleased to 
have this foreigner by his own agency 
show himself in his true colors, so that 
the glamour which now blinds Miss 
Minerva Blair's eyes may be swept away 
forever.” 

‘*That would be very nice,” said Mrs. 
Nichols, propitiatingly. 

‘**T say ‘by his own ageney,’” con- 
tinued Mr. Baker, gravely, ‘‘ for I have 
taken it for granted that in a transaction 
of this kind mere newspaper enterprise 
would be distasteful to vou. Of course 
it would be a simple matter, and the idea 
at first struck me as propitious, to man- 
ufacture a wife and children for Signore 
Spazzopalli by special cablegram from 
Rome. But apart from the duplicity of 
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‘“*T AM GOING TO TAKE YOU INTO MY CONFIDENCE.” 


such a proceeding, which. knowing as I do 
the views held by youand Mr. Nichols on 
the proper limits of reportorial activity, I 
am sure you would refuse to countenance, 
there is the further consideration, to which 
you have already referred, of Miss Blair's 
happiness. In spite of the adage ‘all is 
fair in love and war,’ I should scorn to 
lower the reputation of this foreigner in 
her regard by false or dishonest evidence. 
He must contribute to his own ruin.” 

‘*T am very much relieved to hear you 
say so, Mr. Baker. Indeed, it would be 
utterly impossible for me to allow you to 
proceed on any other understanding. My 
desire is to discover any shortcomings 
which Signore Spazzopalli may have, not 
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to injure him by fabrication. My cousin 
evidently believes him to be wholly sin- 
cere, true, and irreproachable, and my 
conviction is that she will marry him, 
unless—-unless she changes her mind.” 
Elizabeth gave a nervous laugh. ‘* There 
is the situation, and I must confess that it 
does not look very promising. Does it?” 

‘*T consider it far from hopeless. At 
any rate, Mrs. Nichols, you may feel sure 
that I will devote myself body and soul 
to the undertaking. You shall hear from 
me very soon.” 

‘** You are not going already?” 

‘*Yes. There is not a moment to be 
lost. We newspaper men know the im- 
portance of keeping our fingers on the 
forelock of time. Have you a telephone?” 

ee ly 

‘* Matters may reach a point where a 
witness—a witness whose testimony would 
be entirely convincing to Miss Blair— 
would be indispensable. In such an emer- 
gency am I authorized to ring you up?” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Elizabeth, a little 
disconcerted. The detectivelike determi- 
nation of her visitor was almost appalling. 

‘**Good-night,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

‘* You have a plan already, I see.” 

‘*T have an idea, but it may end in 
smoke. Good-night, Mrs. Nichols.” 

When he had gone, Elizabeth knew 
searcely whether to laugh or to ery. 
Into what sort of a compact had she en- 
tered, and where would it lead her? To be 
sure, her fellow-conspirator had pledged 
himself to do nothing which would lead 
her to the gallows or injure her self-re- 
spect, but what did she really know about 
him? What horrible breach of taste 
might he not commit which would drag 
her into unpleasant notoriety and wound 
the sensibilities of her cousin? There 
was a possibility of that, indeed; at least 
she could not claim a sufficient know- 
ledge of Mr. Baker’s mental processes and 
habits to be absolutely sure that he would 
be discreet. And yet she had entered 
into the conspiracy with her eyes open, 
because she was impressed with the idea 
that if any one could help her in this 
quandary he could, and because she be- 
lieved he could be trusted. As she had 
told him to his face, his thoughts had 
freshness and originality; he was not 
tied down by codes and filigree consider- 
ations. Some mode of relief might enter 
his head which would never enter hers. 
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‘*Tom, Tom,” she said to her husband 
when he came home an hour later, *‘ you 
may see my picture in the Police Gazette 
before I am a month older.” 

Tom Nichols did not take so serious a 
view of the situation as this. The idea 
that his wife had unbosomed herself to 
Mr. Baker amused him chiefly. He 
summed up his opinion of the case by 
saying: ‘‘ After his assurances, I think 
that you can feel moderately safe that he 
will do nothing compromising. What I 
wonder at is your confidence in his abil- 
ity to find out anything about our mu- 
sical friend. A bogus cablegram might 
be in his line, but I doubt his capacity.” 

‘* You have always done Mr. Baker in- 
justice, Tom, merely because he is differ- 
ent from you and me. It is just because 
he is different that I have such faith in 
him. After the first glow of reportorial 
activity he saw the impossibility of the 
cablegram as fully as I did.” 

For the next few days Elizabeth was on 
tenter-hooks, but no message came from 
Mr. Baker. She kept her ear constantly 
on the alert for the telephone-bell, and an- 
swered every call in person, only to listen 
to the butcher or the grocer. On the 
fourth day came a note signed by him 
which brought her heart into her mouth, 
but it was only to tell her that he had se- 
cured tickets to see the Strouts for the fol- 
lowing week. Not a word on the other 
matter to which he had vowed to devote 
himself body and soul. Elizabeth said 
**Pshaw!” and threw his note into the 
fire. 

Onthetenth day Mrs. Duncan Seymour, 
whose husband was absent from town for 
a few days, dined with them. It was a 
lowering, oppressive night out-doors, and 
the weather bureau had issued prophecies 
of an electrical storm as a sort of mid- 
winter travesty on summer. 

‘‘T have a new devoted admirer,” said 
Mrs. Seymour in the midst of dinner. 
‘**You would never guess— Baker. He 
says he has been bitten by the tarantula 
of society, and apparently Iam the taran- 
tula personified. He utterly disapproves 
of me, but can’t resist my fascination. 
Now as for you, my dear,” she added, 
‘*he admires you unreservedly.” 

‘*Klizabeth has bound herself hand 
and foot—” began Tom, but his wife in- 
terjected a commanding ‘‘’sh!” which he 
felt constrained to obey. 

‘‘This sounds interesting,” said Mrs. 
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Seymour, with an appealing glance at Mr. 
Nichols. 

‘I positively forbid you to go on, 
Tom,” said Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Seymour looked from one to the 
other. ‘‘ There is a mystery here,” she 
said. ‘‘ He will tell me; I will hypno- 
tize him if he refuses. What do you 
think, Elizabeth, I have bet him a pair 
of gloves that Signore Spazzopalli marries 
Minerva. He declares it will never be. 
He is almost violent on the subject. One 
would almost suppose that he knew some- 
thing definite, so positive is he.” 

Mr. Nichols gave a low chuckle. 

‘*Behave yourself, Tom,” said his wife. 
‘* Louise,” she added, ‘‘ I wish to change 
the conversation.” 

There were no further allusions to Mr. 
Baker after dinner, and at ten o'clock Mrs. 
Seymour's carriage was announced, Just 
then there was a distant but distinet rum- 
ble heralding the approach of the storm. 

**Old Prob is right for once,” said Tom. 
‘* You will just have time, Mrs. Seymour, 
to get home before the thunder and light- 
ning set in.” 

At that instant the telephone-bell rang 
energetically. 

‘*Mercy!” cried Elizabeth. ‘‘ Who can 
be calling us up at this hour?” 

‘* Perhaps the storm is making the elec- 
trical fluid rampant,” suggested Mrs. 
Seymour. 

‘‘Or it may be Mr. Baker,” 
facetiously. 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling began the 
telephone-bell again. 

At the mention of the word ** Baker,” 
Elizabeth darted from the room and 
dashed down stairs to the instrument. 

** Holloa!” 

“Ts that Mrs. Nichols ?” 

To.” 

‘*I’m Mr. Baker. It’s very important 
that you come at once to Leblanc’s res- 
taurant. I invite you and Mr. Nichols 
to supper, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that before an hour elapses we shall 
lave won.” 

*To-night! 
lightning.” 

‘We have been providentially aided 
by the elements. It is to-night or proba- 
bly never.” 

Women think rapidly when they think 
at all. Mrs. Nichols remembered that 
Mrs. Seymour's carriage was at the door, 
and a sudden impulse seized her, Would 


said Tom, 


It is going to thunder and 
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it not add sweetness to the possibly im- 
pending triumph of Mr. Baker to win his 
pair of gloves in the presence of her guest? 

‘* Mrs. Duncan Seymour is dining with 
us? May I bring her too?” 

‘** By all means.” 

‘* We'll come at once then.” 

‘*Tom,” she said, turning to her hus- 
band and Mrs. Seymour, who had been 
lured by curiosity half-way down the 
back stairs, ‘* we're to take supper to-night 
at Leblanc’s restaurant with Mr. Baker. 
You too, Louise. He has just invited 
us.” 

‘** Now this is what I call damnably ex- 
citing —exciting and shrouded in myste- 
ry,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

‘*To-night! Are you crazy, my dear?” 
asked her husband. ‘‘ Drag us out in this 
storm?” 

“*T am going, Tom,” said Elizabeth, 
firmly. 

‘*‘And I am going, Mr. Nichols,” said 
Mrs. Seymour. 

‘*Then there is no help for me but to 
go too,” said he. 

Within five minutes they were in Mrs 
Seymour's carriage on the way to Le- 
blane’s, which was only a short distance 
from the house. It had not begun to rain, 
but the sky was lurid with the approach- 
ing storm and the thunder was getting 
vehement. Mrs. Seymour sought expla- 
nation by a question or two, but Elizabeth 
sat tongue-tied. As their vehicle stopped 
at the entrance Mr. Baker opened the car- 
riage door, and with merely a word of 
greeting led the way past tle public res- 
taurant up stairs into a private room. 
The table was laid for four. 

‘* We have been providentially aided 
by the elements,” he repeated in a whis- 
per to Elizabeth as he helped her to re- 
move her wraps. ‘* Does she know?” 

‘‘Nothing. Are you going to win the 
gloves?” 

‘*T believe so. He is there,” he added, 
nodding at the wall. 

*Spazzopalli? In the next room?” 

** Yes.” 

What could it mean? Elizabeth felt 
excited but dazed. Mrs. Seymour glanced 
around her with a curious smile. As for 
Tom, he promptly obeyed Mr. Baker’s in- 
vitation to sit down and partake of the 
tempting viands which were set before 
them. 

‘You will pardon me,” said their host, 
‘if Iam unable to give you my individ- 
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ual attention. 
ently.” 

‘We can’t imagine what this is all 
about,” said Tom. ‘‘Can we, Mrs. Sey- 
mour? But these oysters look very good, 
even if I did not cook them.” 

Mr. Baker had vanished into what 
seemed to be a closet in the side of the 
room adjoining that in which he had de- 
clared Signore Spazzopalli tobe. He popped 
out his lead several times by way of keep- 
ing the eye of courtesy on his guests, and 
disappeared promptly again after a few 
solicitous inquiries. Tom was the only 
one of the trio who was able to eat. Mrs. 
Nichols’s appetite was ruined by excited 
anticipation, Mrs. Seymour's by burning 
curiosity. The thunder-storm had broken, 
and it was audibly raining torrents, while 
every few moments the lightning, closely 
followed by a crashing peal, was so un- 
usual as to attract even their absorbed at- 
tention. 

Mr. Baker peeped from the door again. 
‘** Mrs. Nichols,” he said, ‘* will you come 
this way? Only Mrs. Nichols,” he was 
obliged to add, for Mrs. Seymour rose also, 
and Tom looked inquisitive. 

With a tripping heart Elizabeth obeyed 
orders. She found herself in a small 
compartment lighted by a single jet. It 
was evidently designed to serve as a pan- 
try to either or both rooms, for there was 
a dumb-waiter in one end and a counter 
along the wall. In the middle of the 
wall over the counter was an aperture 
guarded by a slide. The slide was now 
only partially drawn so as to afford a 
glimpse of the otiier room. On the count- 
er was a large black box which Mr. Ba- 
ker pushed to one side as she entered. 
** Look through the hole,” he whispered. 

To do so Elizabeth was obliged to stoop. 
What she saw was a man and a woman 
seated at a table at supper. The man was 
Signore Spazzopalli. He was bending de- 
votediy toward the woman with the air 
of one bent upon ingratiating himself. 
The woman was extremely pretty and 
piquant, suggesting by both her air and 
costume an actress. Somehow it seemed 
to Elizabeth that she had seen her before. 

‘**Do you recognize her?” whispered 
Mr. Baker. 

A sudden intuition seized Elizabeth. 
‘*Maretta!” she gasped. 

Mr. Baker nodded delightedly. He 
deftly closed the slide to render conver- 
sation less hazardous, though, as subse- 


You will know why pres 


quently appeared, the waiter who was 
serving the supper had received instruc- 
tions to approach the slide now and then 
when in the room in order to give the 
impression that it was in actual use. 

‘* He is desperately enamored of her.” 

‘* And she with him?” 

‘*Not a bit of it. The idea came to 
me when I was at your house the other 
evening, and I went straight to her hotel 
the next morning, where I found her 
alone. ‘ Maretta,’ said I, ‘I loved you 
sincerely, and tried to make you Mrs. 
Irving K. Baker. The professor cut me 
out. I have come in the name of auld 
lang-syne to ask you a great favor. A 
young friend of mine, a beautiful young 
lady, is in the thrall of a spaghetti-eating 
Italian, and I need your aid.’ ‘Tell me 
all about it,’ she said, and I did. She got 
her husband's permission, and here she 
ky 

‘*T do not quite understand,” said Eliz- 
abeth. 

“She wrote to him and led lim to be- 
lieve that she was fascinated by his man- 
ly form and mellifluous voice. He nib- 
bled at the bait, and here we have him. 
Don’t give yourself any concern on the 
score of propriety. Mrs. Nichols.” he add- 
ed, noting a cloudy look on Elizabeth's 
brow, ** Maretta is spotless as an angel. 
She accepted his invitation to supper only 
after consultation with me. He means 
mischief, though.” 

‘‘And what are you going to do now 
that you have them here?” 

Mr. Baker tapped his black box siguifi- 
cantly. 

‘**You will see in a minute. You in- 
vite your husband and Mrs. Seymour to 
witness the finale, if you like,” he said, 
opening the slide cautiously to its full ea- 
pacity. 

Just then there came a glare of light- 
ning fiercer than its fellows, and a crash 
of thunder which shook the building. 

‘Oh my!” exclaimed Maretta, in gen- 
uine dismay. 

“Tt is she, sure enough,” murmured 
Elizabeth. ‘‘How handsome she has 
grown to be! Really, Mr. Baker, you 


, 


must tell me what you mean by all this.” 
Tell the others while I get ready. 
This storm shows that Providence is in 
league with us.” 

Elizabeth stepped into the room and 
beckoned to the others. 

‘* You have been infernally cruel,” said 
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Mrs. Seymour. ‘I am critically ill with 
suppressed curiosity.” 

When they entered the closet Mr. Baker 
had filled up more than half the aperture 
with the black box, into which he was 
peering after the manner of a photogra- 
pher. There was still a vacant hole, 
however, through which Tom and Mrs. 
Seymour looked. 

‘The villain!” whispered Mrs. Sey- 
mour. ‘I have seen him gaze into Mi- 
nerva’s face like that a dozen times. This 
is confoundedly perfidious. Who is she?” 


‘*Yes, who is she?” asked Tom. ‘I 
admire the brute’s taste, anyway.” 
“Sh! Can't you tell? It is Alme- 


da, the Georgian beauty, alias Maretta 
Strout.” 

Tom gave a low whistle. 

‘* Mrs. Nichols,” said Mr. Baker, rising 
from the squatting posture in which he 
had been peering into his box, ** please 
take your husband’s place, and when you 
and Mrs. Seymour see anything particu- 
larly edifying, say ‘Now.’ If you, Mr. 


Nichols, will hold this pan of combusti- 
bles, and when your wife gives the word, 
touch it off with this taper, I'll attend to 
To do the trick suecessfully we 
That's right,” he 


the rest. 
must all act together. 
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added, as another flash of lightning in- 
terrupted him; ‘‘ the more of that the bet- 
ter for us.” 

Mrs. Nichols took her place in silence 
beside Mrs. Seymour. It was obvious 
now to her what was going to happen. 

Spazzopalli and Maretta had finished 
eating, and he was talking to her with an 
intenser manner, now and again raising 
his glass of champagne and pledging her 
ardently. She sat demure, with a play- 
ful smile on her lips; only once she shot 
a glance toward the ambush, as though 
to ask how much longer the comedy was 
to last. 

‘*The monster!” murmured Mrs. Sey- 
mour. ‘‘ He must catch one of those fiery 
lovesick glances. He looked just like 
that when he sang ‘Non @ ver’ to Mi- 
nerva,’ 

Mrs. Nichols sat very still. Though 
she was half conscious that she disap- 
proved of the whole proceeding, there 
was a deep fascination in the duty which 
had been imposed upon her, and an ineli- 
nation to carry it out as completely as 
possible. She watched the couple with 
lvnxlike scrutiny, intent to note every 
change of Spazzopalli’s expression. If 
her cousin was to be avenged or disillu- 


‘* WR. BAKER HAD VANISHED.” 
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sionized in this strange manner, the blow 
must be struck deftly and artistically. 
Thrice Mrs. Seymour nudged her as some 
fresh glance or gesture was manifested, 
but she did not yet feel satisfied. Mean- 
time the fury of the storm waxed, and 


ever and again vivid flashes of lightning, . 


of which at least one of the pair at the 
supper table seemed wholly regardless, 
came in from the night. 

Suddenly, as though the demure smil- 
ing calm of the woman had maddened 
him, Spazzopalli leaned forward across 
the narrow table and caught Maretta’s 
hands in his. For an instant she strug- 
gled, then either appreciating the advan- 
tages of the situation, or realizing that the 
firm grasp of his long fingers was not to 
be frustrated, she remained passive, and 
smiled back at him languorously. Lured 
by his success and her demeanor, he leaned 
forward to bring his lips close to hers. 
Just as they seemed to touch, and with 
Mrs. Seymour's “He is going to kiss 
her!” still in her ears, Elizabeth, in a 
tense voice, said ‘‘ Now!” and quick as 
thought there was a vivid flare of light, 
which suggested for a moment to those 
inside the closet that Vesuvius was let 
loose, and caused Spazzopalli to leap to 
his feet in the belief that the house had 
been struck by lightning. The smoke 
which followed the glare by which the 
flash-light photograph was obtained con- 
cealed everything for a moment from 
Elizabeth, but she heard distinctly Ma- 
retta’s ‘*Oh my!” which even foreknow- 
ledge of what was to happen and the 
consciousness of her Georgian nationality 
could not repress. When she could see, 
Spazzopalli had opened the door and was 
calling, loudly: ‘*Gargon! gargon! The 
lightning is in the house!” 

Before the summons was answered, 
Mr. Baker had noiselessly closed the slide 
and opened the closet door. 

‘‘If you will step into the room,” he 
said, ‘‘ I shall be able in a few minutes to 
tell you if the flash-light photograph is a 
success.”’ 

Tom and his wife and Mrs. Seymour 
obeyed orders, and Mr. Baker shut him- 
self up again in the closet to make the 
necessary investigation. 

‘* Well, of all extraordinary perform- 
ances, that is the masterpiece,” burst out 
Tom. ‘‘I don’t quite know whether to 
throttle Baker as a sneak, or to applaud 
him as a genius,” 


‘*T think it was very clever of him,” 
said Mrs. Seymour, promptly. ‘‘ The si- 
gnore deserved to be shown up if ever 
man did. The false, hypocritical vil- 
lain! When I think of Minerva I feel 
like crying. Mr. Baker did nothing, Mr. 
Nichols, but put temptation in his way, 
and if a man who pretends to be in love 
with one woman, throws her over for an- 
other, why shouldn't he be photographed 
and branded as a faithless wretch? Don’t 
you think so, Elizabeth?” 

Mrs. Nichols had seated herself at the 
dismantled supper table, and, buried in 
pensive thought, was spearing the same 
oyster over and over again. She did not 
answer, and before Mrs. Seymour had 
time to repeat her question, Mr. Baker re- 
appeared with a radiant countenance. 

‘‘It is perfect!” he cried. ‘* You caught 
him, Mrs. Nichols, at exactly the right 
moment. I congratulate you heartily; 
and, Mrs. Seymour, you owe me a pair of 
gloves.” 

‘“What makes you think she does?” 
asked Elizabeth, coldly, making another 
thrust at the mangled oyster. 

‘*Because when Miss Blair confronts 
Signore Spazzopalli with this photograph, 
I assure you that he will renounce any 
matrimonial expectations which he now 
entertains,” said the reporter, blithely. 

‘**‘And who is to confront Miss Blair 
with it?” 

‘* You, of course, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. 
Seymour at once. 

‘*T took it for granted that you would 
do that, Mrs. Nichols,” said Mr. Baker, in 
a tone of surprise. ‘‘ But if you think I 
ought to—” 

‘‘TIf any one does it, it will be I,” said 
Elizabeth, interrupting him almost fierce- 
ly. ‘‘I must ask you, Mr. Baker, as a 
particular favor, never to breathe a word 
to her on the subject—to her or to any 
one else.” 

‘*T shall obey your directions implicit- 
ly,” said Mr. Baker, with a sweeping bow. 
‘*T have tried to please you, Mrs. Nichols, 
and to live up to the spirit of our com- 
pact. If I have failed to satisfy you I 
am very sorry.” 

Elizabeth blushed deeply. It was at 
the word ‘‘compact.” But the pathetic 
solicitude of his tone awakened her sense 
of justice. She put out her hand and 
said, ‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Baker; you have 
been extremely kind and—and ingenious, 
and if matters have taken a somewhat 
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different turn than I expected, it is only 
I who am to blame. Good-night.” 

Mr. Baker looked a little nonplussed. 
‘“And the photograph?” he said. ‘It 


been amusing himself with Miss Minerva 
Blair, and that he had gone away with- 
out offering himself to her. Society, feel- 
ing sure that this was so, gave a passing 


‘* HE WAS TALKING TO HER WITH AN INTENSER MANNER.” 


would be a very simple matter to destroy 
it, and no one would be the wiser. Ma- 
retta might possibly be disappointed, but 
I could tell her it was a failure.” 

‘*Destroy it?” cried Mrs. Seymour; 
‘*and let the infernal villain escape after 
all? Never! I wish one, at any rate, if 
only as a memento of tie faithlessness of 
man.” 

Mrs. Nichols smiled a tired smile. “I 
shall expect you to send me the photo- 
graph as soon as possible, and to me 
only,” she replied, with quiet dignity. 
‘*Come, Tom.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mr. 
Baker. ‘‘ I am sure Maretta won't mind.” 


Two days later the photograph reached 
Mrs. Nichols at the breakfast table, and 
on the following day Signore Spazzopalli 
left town. Society declared that he had 


shrug of the shoulders, and forgot the af- 
fair before twenty-four hours had passed. 
Mrs. Duncan Seymour, however, was not 
so well off as society, in that she felt 
doubts on the subject but knew nothing. 
She compared notes with Mr. Irving K. 
Baker with unsatisfactory results. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Nichols had not seen fit 
to inform either of them whether she 
had shown Minerva the photograph or 
not. Tom Nichols declared to his wife 
in the bosom of his family that this was 
fitting enough so far as Mrs. Seymour 
was concerned, but seemed rather severe 
on the author and originator of it all. 
But Elizabeth shook her head, and said, 

‘Irving K. Baker shall never know. 
You left it to me to decide whether to tell 
Minerva or not, and I mean to keep him 
wondering all the days of his life as to 
what really happened,” 


























SOME WANDERINGS IN JAPAN. 
BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


HE lakes which 
lie to the north 
of Fuji are not 
much visited by 
foreigners ; they 
are rather difficult 
of access, and the 
accommodation in 
the tea-houses in 
that district is not 
luxurious; but for 
those who can 
walk well, and put 
up with ordinary Japanese food and lodg- 
ing, the scenery will atone for everything. 
The old hills on the north once looked 
over a great sloping plain to the shore of 
Suruga Bay, but the upstart Fuji arose 
and blocked their view to the south; 
streams of lava poured from it, and rolled 
down till they were stopped by these but- 
tresses of ancient rock, damming the riv- 
ers, and so forming this chain of lakes at 
their base. Where the lava has been 
covered with fine ashes, vegetation soon 
begirs to conceal the work of destruction, 
but the larger flows resist all attempts at 
cultivation; they still stand in wide ridges 
above the rest of the country, gray lichens 
cover them, and dwarfed trees find a foot- 
hold in the crevices between their blocks. 
The winding tracks which lead across 
them are bad enough, for every little 
hump in the path is not a pebble which 
rolls aside as your foot touches it, but is 
a knob of solid rock, and it is your toe 
that has to give way; 
the untrodden part of 
the scrubby forest oe 
would stop any animal 
but an active monkey. 
We traversed one of 
the widest flows, called 
Aoki-ga-hara (green- 
tree moor), from the 
number of evergreens 
which grow over it, on 
the way between Shoji, 
the smallest, and Mo- 
tosu, the largest of 
the lakes, walking for 
hours in single file 
along a narrow trail 
with hardly an open- 
ing anywhere in the 





dense foliage; it was late in the evening, 
and the imprecations in Japanese and Eng- 


-lish ought to have thrown a lurid light 


on that dusky path. The dividing-line 
between thelJava and the older rock is as 
clearly visible now as it was on that day 
when the molten torrent was arrested in 
its course and piled itself in a solid wave 
against the immovable hills. Some sub- 
terranean settling must still be going on, 
for a few years ago tiie lakes began to 
rise, and they have remained at the high- 
er level, so that as we rowed along the 
shore we could see below us the roofs of 
cottages and the fences of rice fields, and 
forests of dead pines rose gaunt and bare 
out of the water. Of all the places I saw 
in Japan, Motosu seemed the most remote; 
the rise of the lake must have ruined 
many of the inhabitants, and a settled 
gloom seemed to hang over the few char- 
coal-burners, wood-cutters, and fishermen 
who remain. We found rooms in an old 
tea- house, where fine wood- work, now 
blackened and decayed, showed signs of 
a former prosperity which will hardly re- 
vive unless prices rise, for when we left 
the next morning the landlord sadly pre- 
sented us with a bill for nineteen sen 
(about sixpence), which for two foreign- 
ers and two servants came to a very mod- 
est sum per head. We crossed the lake 
by boat, and were landed at the foot of 
a trackless hill-side, overgrown with tall 
grasses and wild flowers, through which 
it was difficult to waik, but our local 
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guides soon found a path which led us 
in the direction of the Fujikawa. Here 
we were off tle volcanic soil, the beeches 
and other trees were magnificent, and in 
one wood we walked between banks of 
maidenhair fern (Adiantum pedatum) 
growing five or six feet high. How well 
I remember that day of glorious sunshine, 
the view back over the lake with Fuji 
towering behind it, the mountain road 
through forests with new trees and plants 
at every turn, the gaudy butterflies, the 
long zigzag descent by the pine-clad spur 
which brought us to the Suzukawa Valley, 
and the gorgeous sunset as we whirled 
down the rapids to Shimoyama. There 
are five lakes in the chain, Motosu, Shoji, 
Nemba, Kawaguchi, and Yamanaka, and 
they descend in level from Motosu on the 
west to Yamanaka on the east. Nemba 
lies in a hollow of wooded hills, with a 
couple of partially drowned villages on 
its shore, in which the cottage roofs are 
strangely constructed, and the people 
wear long knickerbockers of blue striped 
cotton. Kawaguchi is the most beautiful 
of them all; its waters have only risen a 
foot or two, so that no damage has been 
done except the submersion of a few 
fields, and Funatsu and Kodachi, with 
picturesque old temples and = cottages 
shaded with gourds, like Jonah’s, are 
thriving towns compared with the other 
lake-side hamlets. 

I was staying at Yoshida, within easy 
walking distance of Funatsu, in the early 
part of September, when all the country- 
side was keeping the Bon festival in 


memory of the dead—a sort of Japanese 
All-Souls day which lasts for a week. 
Fires were lighted at night on all the 
hill-sides ; the path leading up to every 
little temple could be traced by a line of 
blazing spots, and the great lonely slope 
of Fuji was dotted with them here and 
there, marking the positions of the rest- 
houses and the few'scattered huts of 
grass-cutters and charcoal-burners. I 
have seen the same thing in Switzerland, 
near Martigny, where on the eve of St. 
John’s day every cattle-tender far up the 
mountains greeted his distant neighbors 
with a bonfire. This part of the cere- 
mony is called, in Japanese. hi-matsuri 
(fire festival). Other observances are 
placing offerings of food before the fam- 
ily graves, which in Yoshida were gener- 
ally at the end of the back garden, and 
erecting a little altar in the house, on 
which dishes of rice, fruit, and sweet- 
meats are laid, and before which prayers 
are said. 

We had a typhoon on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, with such torrents of rain and 
gusts of wind that the houses had to be 
enclosed with their wooden shutters, and 
there was nothing to be done but lie on 
the floor in the darkness and listen to the 
turmoil of the elements outside. Sudden- 


ly, above all the other noises, I heard a 
monotonous chant, and opening a crack 
in my shutters, I saw a procession of 
men, dressed only in ‘‘ kasa”™ and straw 
rain-coats, passing down the village street. 
Some of them carried big drums slung to 
poles, on which the others banged, while 
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all of them groaned in unison a sentence 
which I could not catch. It was a long 
time before I could induce Matsuba to tell 
me what it all meant; but at last he con- 
fessed that it was done to drive away the 
storm-demon; he was evidently ashamed 
of this method of praying for fair wea- 
ther, and explained that it was only in 
these out-of-the-way places his country- 
men were so superstitious. Anyhow, it 
was efficacious, for the typhoon blew itself 
out during the night. There was more 
or less rain for some days after, but we 
had nothing again like that day's down- 
pour, and I started in more promising 
weather for a walk over the hills to Kofu. 
From Funatsu I crossed a corner of Ka- 


Fuji, and to collect seeds of a grand red 
lychnis which grew there abundantly, we 
went through a village, Nakagawa, that 
had been almost destroyed by a torrent. 
The street and the gardens were filled 
with bowlders and gravel and fallen tree 
trunks, and the roofs only were visible 
above the mass of wreckage. The well- 
fitted timbers of a Japanese roof, espe- 
cially when there is a heavy thatch over 
them, make it the least destructible part 
of the house; the lower part may col- 
lapse in a typhoon or earthquake, but the 
roof settles down over the ruins practi- 
‘ally uninjured. I saw one near the To- 
kaido which had been taken off bodily by 
the wind and deposited in a field the other 














LAKE SUWA AND THE NAKASENDO MOUNTAINS, FROM KAMI-NO-SUWA. 


waguchi, and took a steep mountain road 
on the other side; some kind of matsuri 
was going on there too,and the lake was 
dotted with boatfuls of people beating 
drums and singing. The road we took is 
said in the guide-books to be practicable 
for jinrikishas, but the typhoon had com- 
pleted the work of destruction which the 
heavy rains in July had begun, and there 
were very few yards of it left over which 
a wheeled vehicle could travel. On the 
other side of the pass, Misaka-toge, where 
I staid to lunch and admire the view of 


side of the road without losing its shape. 
I looked for the river which had done all 
this damage to Nakagawa, and found 
only a little, innocent, prattling brook 
about a yard wide. 

Kofu is a busy place in the centre of a 
large silk-growing district. All the hill- 
sides around are covered with scrubby- 
looking mulberry bushes, and in thé vil- 
lages almost every cottage had its pile of 
golden cocoons, which the women were 
winding off into skeins as they sat and 
chattered by their doorways. As you 








NIEGAWA, ON THE NAKASENDO. 


pass Japanese houses in fine weather you 
see almost everything that is going on in- 
side; they are set down close to the road, 
and the sliding-screens allow you to look 
right through to the garden at the back. 
When it is cold or wet all the wooden 
shutters are closed, and they have then 
a very sad and deserted appearance. I 
went to a very good theatre in Kofu, and 
what might be called a 


afterwards to 
wax-work show but that the figures were 
made of carved and painted wood, where 
the incidents of the murder of li-Kamon- 
no-Kami were represent- 
ed with a startling fidel- 


ity to nature. He was 
assassinated one win- 
ter’s night in the streets 
of Tokyo by the retain- 
ers of a rival Daimio, 
and the snowy ground 
showed to advantage 
all the details of disem- 
bowelled bodies and 
mangled limbs. The 
last two figures were 
mechanical. A retain- 
er kneeling in front of 
the Daimio slowly open- 
ed a bloody handker- 
chief and showed him 
the head of his enemy, 
whereupon the Daimio’s 
eyebrows went up and 
the corners of his mouth 
went down, giving him 
a most comical expres- 
sion of horror 


A LITTLE SHINTO SHRINE, NEAR THE 


The roads are wider here than in most 
parts of Japan, and there are compar- 
atively few jinrikishas. Most of the trav- 
elling is done in basha, small wagonettes 
with no springs, which jolt the very life 
out of you. I engaged one to take me on 
to Lake Suwa, on the Nakasendo road, a 
journey of forty miles, and arrived there 
feeling like an aching. jelly. After trav- 
elling a few miles from Kofu we came to 
a river where the bridge had been washed 
away. I and my baggage were ferried 
over, and the driver attempted to ford it, 
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but the water was too deep for him, and 
I was left stranded with my impedimenta 
on a wide waste of pebbles. Fortunate- 
ly the man with whom I had made my 
bargain had foreseen this possibility, 
and when [I could get some coolies to help 
me with my baggage across half a mile 
of stones and bowlders, I found another 
basha waiting for me. All the first part 
of the journey was a long ascent through 
wooded, hilly country, with road-side vil- 
lages at short intervals. In one of them, 
Tsutaki, where we stopped to change 
horses, a school treat was goingon. The 
place was gayly decorated with lanterns 


guarded valley in which Suwa lies. The 
flat lands near the lake are intersected 
by little streams and canals, along which 
the peasants go to their work in long nar- 
row punts, very like those which are used 
for the same purpose in Picard y—another 
instance of the way in which similar con- 
ditions in widely distant countries lead to 
similar habits and inventions. 

I staid at Kami-no-suwa in a delight- 
ful tea-house, with clean polished wood- 
work, and quilts covered with a soft thin 
silk called kaiki, very pleasant and cool- 
ing to a mosquito-tortured skin. Clean- 
liness is the great Juxury of the Japanese; 





ON THE TENRYUGAWA, NEAR KAJIMA. 


and arches of leaves and paper flowers, 
and in the temple court-vard the children 
had made realistic figures. among them a 
life-sized tiger, ingeniously constructed 
with straws of different colors. The low 
wooden cottages, with broad eaves and 
stones piled on the top, looked very like 
Swiss chalets, except that they all had 


green roof crests. sometimes of iris, but 


more often of a bunchy kind of lyeopo- 
dium which the natives called yuwashi- 
ba. Almost every one had a screen of 
bamboo on the south side, with gourds of 
different kinds growing up it and tum- 
bling over the roof and the out-buildings. 
At last, with long spells of walking, very 
welcome as a rest from the weary jolting, 
we reached the tea-house at the top of the 
pass. and then rattled down a somewhat 
better road for about twelve miles, emer- 
ging at dusk into the broad mountain- 


their foot-gear is always removed before 
entering the house. so that the mats may 
not be soiled; the wood-work is never 
painted, stained, or varnished. but left 
with a well-planed surface. which shows 
its natural color; the ceilings are thin 
planks, slightly overlapping each other, 
the grain of each being carefully selected 
to combine with the lines in those next 
it; there are no hangings or fixed pieces 
of furniture to collect the dust, and no 
carpets to be taken upand shaken, so that 
spring cleaning, that terror of the West- 
ern housekeeper, is unnecessary; the 
whole room can be swept out every morn- 
ing, the walls and ceiling rubbed with a 
duster, and there it is, all as neat as a 
new pin. At Shimo-no-suwa, about three 
miles on, the Koshu-kaido, along which 
I had been travelling from Kofu, joins 
the Nakasendo, the central mountain 
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A BOAT-MENDER BY 


road, one of the main routes between Ky- 
oto and Tokyo. A new road has been 
made most of the way, admirably engi- 
neered, with gentle gradients, but so bad- 
ly executed that it had already fallen to 
pieces in some places, and it was covered 
with loose road-metal which made jin- 
rikisha travelling very laborious. My 
men usually preferred the old steep road, 
which cuts off corners, and is solid though 
very rough, and after a couple of days I 
sent back all the jinrikishas except the 
one which carried my baggage, finding 
my own legs the best means of convey- 
ance. From the Shiojiri Pass I looked 
back over Suwa, saw Fuji through the 
blue haze of a lovely autumn morning, a 
long way off, but still towering above all 
the other hills, and then dropped down 
into a new set of mountains, rivers, and 
valleys. The scenery of the Nakasendo 
gets more and more picturesque, until it 
reaches a climax in the valley of the Kiso- 
gawa, on which I first looked from the 
summit of the Torii Pass, four thousand 
and odd feet above the sea. Each village 
on the road had its own peculiarities of 
costume, architecture, and manufacture— 
cheap lacquer- ware, combs, pickles, and 
so on, and of all these Matsuba bought a 
stock, for it is the habit of every Japan- 
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THE TENRYUGAWA. 


ese on his travels to take back with him 
‘*meibutsu,” the characteristic produc- 
tions of the places he has visited, as pres- 
ents for those he has left at. home. 

There are many celebrated mountains 
in this district, each with its own special 
god and shrines, and I constantly met 
bands of pilgrims dressed in white, with 
long staves and big hats, or saw boat- 
loads of them going down the Kisogawa 
in the few places where it is navigable. 
After some days of glorious weather, with 
a sun which turned the wings of the myr- 
iad dragon-flies hovering over the rivers 
to spots of light and made all clothing 
seem superfluous, I was suddenly arrested 
by a violent storm at a little village called 
Suwara. A number of pilgrims had been 
driven to shelter in the same tea-house; 
they spent the day in chanting prayers, 
ringing a little bell, and tapping blocks 
of wood together to mark the time; and 
they began it again at three o'clock the 
next morning, before starting on their 
trudge. The motive of these pilgrimages 
is not in the least penitential. Certain 
hardships have to be endured by every 
traveller in mountain regions, but the 
Japanese are good walkers and accus- 
tomed to simple living, and in their com- 
position they have a large stock of intel- 
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ligent curiosity which makes them enjoy 
all that is new and beautiful in the coun- 
try through which they pass. The his- 
tory and literature of their fatherland 
form a large part of their education, and 
almost every remarkable spot has some 
legendary or poetical association apart 
from its natural beauty ; their religion 
teaches them, too, that not only temples 
aud shrines are sacred, but that every po- 
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TOURISTS AT A WATERFALL, 


etic thought or heroic deed, every grand 
tree or rock or lovely landscape, has in it 
something of the divine. 

On the banks of the Kisogawa, not far 
from Suwara, there is a large flat rock, 
which is called Nezame-no-toko, the Bed 
of Awakening, for here Urashima the 
fisher-boy, a sort of Japanese Rip Van 
Winkle, is supposed by some to have re- 
turned to real life after his long trance. 


The usual version of the story is this: 
Urashima lived with his parents at Yura, 
by the sea of Japan, helping them in their 
fishing; but one day his boat did not re- 
turn, and he was given up for dead. He 
had met the Sea-god’s daughter, who had 
taken him away to live with her and love 
her in an evergreen land. What seemed 
to him like a few weeks passed by in hap- 
piness, but at last he said, ‘‘My parents 
will be sorrowing for me; I must go 
back and comfort them,” and he pre- 
yvailed on his princess to spare him 
for a while. She gave him a casket, 
saying that as long as he kept it closed 
she would always be with him, but if 
he opened it, she and the evergreen 
land would be lost to him forever. He 
had really been away for centuries, his 
home had disappeared, and everything 
in Yura was changed. In despair he 
opened the forbidden box, a faint blue 
mist floated out from it across the sea, 
he turned from a handsome youth to 
an old decrepit man, and in a few min- 
utes lay dead upon the shore, for in 
that box his princess had enclosed all 
the hours of their happy life. 

No portion of the Nakasendo is finer 
than that near Midono; the valley nar- 
rows and the road in many places over- 
hangs the rushing Kisogawa, the vege- 
tation is luxuriant, walnuts, oaks, chest- 
nuts, and maples shade the road, and 
great groves of bamboo wave their 
plumes in every little breeze which 
comes down from the mountains 
through the ravines in which they 
grow. By tlhe river-side I noticed 
many fine-leaved plants; some old 
garden friends, and others new to me; 
yellow wagtails fluttered jauntily from 
rock to rock, and lines of swallows on 
the telegraph wires showed that au- 
tumn was at hand. 

I turned off from the Nakasendo at 
Hashiba, where it begins to ascend 
the Magome Pass, and took a little 
cross-country track, turning eastward 

again up the valley of the Hirosegawa, 
which, after two days’ walking, brought 
me to lida and the banks of the Tenry- 
ugawa, This road was not mentioned 
in my guide-book, but Nakajima Sanju, 
the jinrikisha man who had accompanied 
me all the way from Kami-no-suwa, 
maintained that it was practicable, and 
that he could take my baggage through 
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in his kuruma. He did it, too, but I 
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ON THE TENRYUGAWA. 


occasionally had to hire two extra men 
to help him, and in some places they and 
Matsuba had to carry kuruma, baggage, 
and all. There was one long climb 
through a dense wood which particular- 
ly impressed me; I walked so far ahead 
of them that I could only just hear the 
continual ery: ‘‘ Yo-sha! Yo-sha!” with 
which the men encouraged each other; 
the masses of foliage above me, the 
shrubs and ferns below them, enclosed 
me in a green maze; from under the 
arched roots’ of a colossal cryptomeria a 
clear little spring gushed out; occasion- 
ally a raucous-voiced jay flew across the 
path, or I had to stop and examine the 
huge toads, seven or eight inches long 
and almost as broad, that sprawled about 
on the road-side. When my men over- 
took me at a tea-house some miles further 
on, one of them was carrying a brace 





of these toads skinned. They looked as 
big as the ‘‘ poulet” of a cheap restau- 
‘ant, and he told me that they were very 
good for weakly children. 

At Tokimata I engaged a boat with 
five men to take me down the rapids as 
far as the Tokaido; the river was run- 
ning high, and they would not do it for 
less than twenty-four yen-—a good price 
for a journey of only ten or twelve 
hours; but when you remember that it 
takes them ten days or a fortnight to 
haul the boat back, it does not seem ex- 
cessive. Don Pedro’s remark, ‘* What 
need the bridge much wider than the 
flood?” does not apply. to most of the Jap- 
anese rivers; usually they are just a 
trickle of water among a wide bed of peb- 
bles, which is filled after heavy rains 
with a raging torrent, but Lake Suwa 
serves as a reservoir for the Tenryugawa, 


A RUSTIC BRIDGE AT DOGASHIMA, NEAR MIYA-NO-SHITA. 
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THE FERRY AT TOKIMATA. 


and it always has enough water to be 
navigable. The boats used on it are 
about thirty feet long, flat-bottomed and 
flat-sided, with a square stern and a high, 
pointed bow; they are very loosely built 
and flexible, and the bottom boards are so 
thin that they wabble like a sheet of pa- 
per when passing over rough water or 
shallows. A heavy foot would break 
through them, and it is necessary to tread 
only on the bamboos which are laid 
lengthwise, resting on the cross-ribs. 

My baggage was piled in the middle of 
the boat, and a seat arranged on it for 
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Matsubaand myself, 

one man took the 

long stern oar while 

the other four work- 

ed in the bows, and 

within a few min- 
~— I utes of the start 

we were plunging 

down between high 

cliffs, charging at 

rocks which we 

only avoided by a 

few inches, swirling 

round in eddies at 
the foot of one rapid while the men got 
breath for the next, and until we stopped 
for our mid-day meal at the little village 
of Nakabe there was no time to sketch, 
or think, or do anything but enjoy the 
wild exciting race. The river twists, 
between high mountains, down a gorge 
with such sharp curves that it is often 
impossible to see any exit, and our boat 
would rush down, heading straight for 
a cliff against which the water dashed 
furiously; while one man in the bows 
whacked the side with his paddle for 
luck, and then stood ready with a pole, 
the other three pulled like mad, and just 
when I thought *‘we must come to grief 
this time,” she would suddenly turn and 
swish round the corner into smoother wa- 
ter. The rapids continued to be amus- 
ing, though the fun was not quite so fast 
and furious, all the way to Kajima, where 
the mountains end and a broad plain be- 
gins; below here the river still ran swift- 
ly, but smoothly, divided into several 
channels by long gravel banks, on which 
gray willows and bamboos ,rew, and 
snipe and herons congregated. We met 
strings of boats being laboriously towed 
along: the wind generally blows up 
stream, and they are able on these lower 
reaches to help themselves by hoisting 
a sail, but I shall never understand how 
they get their boats back through those 
upper rapids. It was getting dark when 
we passed through the ruins of the old 
Tokaido bridge, but in the dusk I could 
distinguish a row of familiar Noah’s-ark- 
like forms; they were current-mills moor- 
ed in the river; and then I knew what my 
day had lacked—the companionship of the 
man with whom I had passed so many 
hundreds of them on the Danube. There 
was nothing on the Danube quite so sport- 
ing as these rapids, but I think it would be 
possible to get through them in a decked 














JIZO SAMA, NEAR HAKONE. 


canoe, such as those we used on that riv- 
er. The pace is tremendous: we did the 
ninety miles from Tokimata to Naka-no- 
machi in ten hours of actual travelling, 
though the latter portion of the journey 
was on comparatively sluggish water. 
About a month after this I stopped at 
Shizuoka, a large town on the Tokaido, 
where Ieyasu, greatest of the Shoguns, 
spent the end of his life in learned leisure, 
and where Keiki, the last of his succes- 











sors, deposed in 1868, when the Mikado 
came to his own again, still lives quietly 
as a private gentleman. How much more 
dignified and reasonable is his Oriental 
acceptance of the accomplished fact than 
the restless scheming of some Western 
pretenders, who are unable to see that 
their ancestors, whether kings or emper- 
ors, owed their power to national feeling, 
and persist in a futile struggle against the 
inevitable! The Japanese obedience to 
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THE VILLAGE STREET, ATAMI, VRIES ISLAND IN THE DISTANCE, 


law and authority, which must, however 
indirectly, be an expression of the will of 
the people, was never better shown than 
in the promptness with which the sword- 
bearing Samurai ceased to carry their 
weapons. The Samurai's blade had been 
for centuries his most sacred possession, 
a halo of poetry surrounded it, and the 
right to wear it in public distinguished 
him from the common herd, and yet when 
the imperial edict was issued in 1876 he 
laid it aside without a murmur, and the 
curio-shops were soon full of swords, which 
a month before their owners would soon- 
er have died than lose. It was no doubt 
very inconvenient to walk about always 
with two swords stuck in your obi, and 
perhaps he felt like the curate in the 
‘*Bab Ballads,” who was forced by his 
mild rival to curl his hair and smoke— 
“T long have wished for some 
Excuse for this revulsion ; 
Now that excuse has come, 
I do it on compulsion ;” 

but recent events show that though his or- 
dinary life has become peaceful and blood- 
less, there has been no falling off in the 
pluck of a Japanese soldier. 

Ieyasu was first buried at Kuno-zan, 


which I reached after about an hour's 
ride by jinrikisha from Shizuoka. The 
first part of the way was over a rice-cov- 
ered plain, from which gay-colored hills, 
striped with white buckwheat, dark green 
tea, and pale green daikon, gradually rose, 
narrowing down towards the sea, and 
finaily leaving only a strip of sandy soil, 
mostly planted with sugar-cane, between 
the steep cliffs and the shore. The little 
villages were odorous with drying fish, 
slices of bonito hanging in festoons in 
front of every cottage, and the shore was 
dotted with evaporating-tubs for getting 
salt. The mortuary temples, which served 
as a model for those afterwards built at 
Nikko, stand on the top of the cliff, and 
are reached by a zigzag flight of steps cut 
out of the rock; they are not so elaborate 
as the Nikko temples or the Shiba shrines, 
but have a severer beauty of their own, 
which nature has helped by decorating 
every stone and tree trunk with silvery 
gray lichen, lovely in color against the 
background of red-lacquered buildings. 
The interior of the oratory, which, with 
its surrounding fence, has a roof of 
bronze, is mostly black and gold, and 
there the very affable priests who had 
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shown me round held a little service in 
honor of leyasu, presenting me after- 
wards with the sweet wine and cakes 
which had been used as offerings. It is 
commonly said that the body of the great 
Shogun still lies under the simple stone 
monument behind the oratory, and that 
only a few hairs were removed and bur- 
ied at Nikko; certainly this is the more 
impressive spot for a warrior’s grave, 
with the wild hills behind, and the sea 
and coast spread out for miles below the 
towering cliff. 

The road on to Okitsu, where I had to 
rejoin the railway, led me inland past Ry- 
ugeji, a temple where there are the finest 
specimens of the screw-palm (Cycas revo- 
luta) to be seen in Japan, and then to the 
sea again at Shimizu, a nice little port, 
just opposite the sandy fir-clad spit of 
land called Mio-no-matsubara, enclosing 
a smaller bay in the great curve of Suru- 
ga, which often appears in Japanese pic- 
tures. This isthe scene of a legend which 
has been dramatized, if you can call them 
dramas, for one of the classical No dances. 
It tells how a fisherman watching his 
nets saw a fairy alight on the sand and 
lay aside her robe of feathers; how he 
managed to steal the robe so that she 


could not fly away again, and only re- 
stored it to her when she consented to 
dance for him under the pine-trees one of 
the dances which are never seen by mor- 
tal eyes. Near the tea-house in Shimizu 
where I stopped to refresh there was a 
temple dedicated to Inari, the Shinto god- 
dess of the rice-fields, whose shrines are 
guarded by foxes; the approach to it was 
under three avenues of small red wooden 
torii placed closely together, apparently 
votive offerings, for some of them were 
old and decayed and others quite bright 
and new. 

At Numadzu, farther to the east on the 
Tokaido, but still on the shore of Suruga 
Bay, I again left the train and followed 
the course of the old road, from which the 
railway here diverges, as far as Mishima, 
and then, after crossing the ridge of moun- 
tain which forms the backbone of the Idzu 
Peninsula, descended to Atami on the 
western coast of Odawara Bay, a favorite 
watering-place during the winter months. 
The orange and banana trees testify to the 
mildness of its climate, and perhaps the 
geyser, which every fourth hour squirts 
out mud and boiling water by the village 
street, helps to keep up the temperature. 
Vries Island, with its eternally smoke- 
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capped volcano, lies on the horizon away 
across the sea, and the natives believe 
that there is a connection between the 
two, for whenever Vries is particularly ac- 
tive,the geyser discharges more violently. 

On the 3d of November I started with 
a friend from Yokohama to walk over 
the Ten Province Pass (Jikkoku-toge) to 
Hakone and Miya-no-shita. It was the 
Emperor's birthday, and all Atami was 
gay with flags; the national ensign with 
a red ball on a white ground fluttered 
everywhere. We mounted the steep 
street, and looked back at the village 
roofs and the deep blue water of Odawa- 
ra Bay, and then turned into the woods 
of old camphor-trees surrounding the 
temple Ki-no-miya. Some of the cam- 
phors are enormous, and the largest of 
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them are encircled with ropes of twist- 
ed straw and bunches of gohei, which 
show that they are sacred objects. Be- 
yond the temple the path ascends, first 
through rice- fields and then up rough 
grassy hills, until it reaches the long pla- 
teau of turf where the Ten Province stone 
stands. Though so late in the year there 
were still plenty of flowers. Down near 
Atami long sprays of hototogisu (Tricyr- 
tis), with spotty purple flowers, hung out 
from the sandy banks, and by our path I 
saw Micliaelmas daisies, golden-rod, dark 
blue monk’s+nood, sky-blue gentians, ma- 
genta- flowered garlic, thistles of various 
colors, wild chrysanthemums, pink or 
white with a gold centre, and the beauti- 
ful white stars of the grass of Parnassus. 
The sun was quite hot, and we pulled out 
some provisions and sat down on the 
grass near the stone to enjoy them and 
the marvellous view. To the north the 
snowy cone of Fuji rose high against the 


blue sky ; between us and it the long crest 
of down-land was mostly covered with 
suzuki (Hulalia japonica), a lovely grass 
with tall plumes of seed which shine like 
silver gossamer, and the ranges of lower 
mountains were brilliant with the autum- 
nal colors of maples and other trees; be- 
low us on the east lay the little peninsu- 
la of Manazuru, jutting out into Sagami 
Bay, with a curve of rice-fields on each 
side of the narrow neck which connects it 
with the mainland, and beyond it the long 
straight line of the Pacific was broken only 
by Vries Island and its cloud of smoke; a 
succession of hilly promontories and lit- 
tle bays stretched all down the coast of 
Idzu to the southward,and returned north- 
ward again up the other side of the pen- 
insula, past Joyama, with a lakelike in- 
let of sea, to Numadzu, where the great 
sweep of Suruga Bay began, bordered 
with sands and sunny rice-fields, and end- 
ed only at Kuno-zan, far to the westward. 
Our path went on along the downs, 
through suzuki, dwarf bamboo, and little 
stunted woods, until a deep descent led 
us down to the Hakone Lake, dark blue 
and sombre among its encircling hills; it 
then mounted once more for a short dis- 
tance, passed the hot springs of Ashi-no- 
yu, and finally, while the grassy hills 
still glowed in the light of the setting 
sun, brought us down to the Fujiya at 
Miya-no-shita, where a delicious natural 
warm bath and a good dinner made a fit- 
ting termination to a glorious day. 

At the bottom of a ravine almost per- 
pendicularly below Miya-no-shita lies the 
little village of Dogashima, with a turbu- 
lent mountain stream and a very shaky 
bamboo bridge. The path and steps lead- 
ing down to it are kept continually green 
by the overflow from the warm springs, 
and when I was there they swarmed with 
land-crabs, queer little beasts with bodies 
of dark green, blue, brown, or red, and a 
pair of light-colored claws, which they 
held up in a threatening attitude when I 
attempted to catch them. As they heard 
me approach they scurried off towards 
their holes, but they were so clumsy and 
so numerous that I could hardly help 
stepping on them. 

One of the common objects by Jap- 
anese road-sides is the figure of Jizo, a 
Buddhist saint who is the helper of all 
who are in trouble, and especially the pa- 
tron of travellers and children. Near the 
path between Hakone and Ashi-no-yu we 
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passed a colossal presentment of him, 
carved in bold relief out of a mass of an- 
desite rock, a very striking work of some 
ancient sculptor. It is said to have been 
done in a single night by that marvellous- 
ly active saint Kobo Daishi, who, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, climbed all the 
mountains in Japan, and found time, 
when he was not preaching and con- 
founding sceptics, to perform wonders 
in sculpture, painting, and calligraphy. 
Jizo, in the rudely carved statuettes by 
the way -sides, is a benevolent-looking 
priest, holding a traveller's staff in his 
right hand and a globe in his left. He 
stands on a lotus flower, and around his 
feet are piled many pebbles, placed there 
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by wayfarers. The reason for the custom 
is this: On the banks of the So-dzu-kawa, 
the river of the lower world, there lives a 
hag who catches little children as they 
attempt to cross, steals their clothes, and 
makes them toil with her at her endless 
task of piling the stones on its shores. 
Jizé helps these children, and every peb- 
ble which is laid at his feet lightens the 
labor of some little one below. I never 
passed without adding my contribution, 
and if I cannot attribute my safety dur- 
ing my wanderings to his kindly aid, at 
least I am indebted to him for many a 
pleasant thought, and for the memory of 
many a lovely landscape or flower seen 
by his side. 
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DUTCH KITTY'S 


K ITTY WINDHURST’S white slippers 
\ lay side by side on the roof of the 
Big Barracks tenement. They were what 
we would call her ball slippers. One 
could not look at them without feeling 
their story, as one often feels the trage- 
dies and romances of inanimate things 
which have endured or enjoyed, and yet 
cannot voice their sensations. The read- 
er, with his power to buy new things 
whenever new are needed, would say that 
the story of these slippers was a tale that 
was told and ended, for they were dis- 
colored half-way up the sides and over 
the toes with greasy black New York 
mud, and they were badly run down at 
the heels. The reader would say that 
they had given some girl a good time and 
had served their limit of usefulness, and 
ought to go to one of the eight sorts of 
men and women who fish in the ash- 
barrels for a living—the eight sorts who 
search the barrels for metal, for bone, for 
rags, for glass, for shoes, for coal, for pa- 
per, and for food. And that was true; 
at least it is true that they had given Kit- 
ty a good time, and it ought to be true 
that the days of their usefulness were 
over. 

Kitty had bought them by saving a 
whole week’s allowance for luncheons 
and car rides and pin-money, by going 
without her mid-day apple or sandwich 
for seven days, by walking miles and 
miles after being on her feet nearly elev- 
en hours each day in the china-ware de- 
partment of an uptown shop. And 
then she had got them at a bargain, for 
eighty-seven cents. They were bought 
to dance in at the annual target-shoot of 
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the big society of immigrants from the 
Rhenish palatinate to which Kitty’s mo- 
ther and father belonged, the shoot when 
the best marksman and markswoman be- 
came king and queen, every autumn at 
the time when, in the father-land, the new 
wine and the sausages reappear together. 
There the slippers had first danced with 
Lewy Tusch, and had danced Kitty into 
his heart, so that he was crazy about her, 
and had long been on the point of asking 
her to marry him. The slippers were cer- 
tain that they had done this, and would 
grant none of the credit to Kitty’s win- 
ning nature or her trim little ankles or 
her pretty face, or to her genius for mak- 
ing any sort of slippers dance like shoes 
bewitched. And, since then, the slippers 
had danced up the Hudson to Iona Isl- 
and on the Pinochle Club excursion, and 
up the East River and the Sound on an- 
other excursion, and they had danced in 
Lion Park and Jones’s Wood and tlie 
155th Street Casino and Walilialla Hall 
and Tammany Hall, and I don’t know 
where they had not danced, all in eleven 
months. This was not extraordinary. 
The young men and girls of the neigh- 
borhood —especially the German-Ameri- 
cans—-had attended most of these dances, 
and there was scarcely a young fellow 
mentioned in these stories that these slip- 
pers had not danced with, but only one 
had ever taken one of them in his big 
hand and squeezed it on Kitty’s foot— 
once, when it fell off. That was Lewy 
Tusch, whom they loved because he loved 
Kitty, and who, we shall have reason to 
think by what he did with them at the 
end, must have loved them in return. 
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But why were they up there on the 
roof? Were they to be left there, to rot 
in the rain and sun? Wait! The door of 
the stairway shed opens. A little brown 
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and waist—and all the rest of Kitty, in a 
shabby house dress, to be sure, yet look- 
ing very comely and pert and graceful. 
In one hand she carries a small bottle of 


‘*SO SHE BEGINS TO DANCE.” 


curly head comes out on a level with the 
nob, two beadlike black eyes follow, then 
a very shapely little nose, a generous, red- 
lipped, kissable mouth, a dimpled chin, a 
sturdy little brown neck, a shapely bust 


white paint and a little paint-brush—both 
got in tenement fashion—the brush rent- 
ed, and the paint bought for three ‘‘ pen- 
nies.” She lays them down, closes the 
shed door, and looks around her. No one, 
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nothing, except herself and her belong- 
ings, is on the roof. Across the street, on 
another tenement -top, some women are 
hanging up wet clothes. On the very next 
tall tenement-house down the street a 
young man is chasing a young girl and 
kissing her when he catches her. In the 
other direction a mother croons over a 
baby in her lap in the shade of a stairway 
shed; and at one side, in the top story of 
a sort of factory building, some printers 
are setting type by the windows. She 
therefore considers herself alone. She is 
more nearly alone, perhaps, than she ever 
was except during very short periods in 
her bedroom—she who can scarcely con- 
ceive what the word ‘‘alone” really 
means. So she begins to dance. 

There is an endless dispute in the Big 
Barracks as to whether Kitty is a ‘‘spiel- 
er” or not. Some of the younger married 
women —not vet wholly content in the 
new monotony of childbearing and child- 
rearing, and consequently a trifle jealous 
of Kitty—call her a ‘‘spieler” because she 
is forever dancing. The young men, with 
whom she is a general favorite, take up 
the cudgels of argument for her. They 
say, truly, that a spieler is a vagabond 
girl who does no work at home or for her 
living, but goes to dances by night and 
day, the year around, with any man who 
will pay the way. Kitty, they say, is a 
decent, hard-working girl, who is very 
fond of dancing, that’s all. Then the 
young married women-—silencing ail re- 
collection of their own past—retort that 
Kitty dances in the hallways on her way 
to the street; that when she is ironing 
she dances from the table to the stove to 
change her irons; that when she pins up 
wet clothes to dry on her mother’s pulley- 
line she dances from the basket to the 
window; and that once, when a piece fell 
off the line into ihe back court, she was 
seen to dance out and pick it up, and 
dance back into the house with it. And 
if that does not prove that she is a spieler, 
what does it prove, these young wives 
would like to know? 

As Kitty dances — one — two—three, 
waltz measure, right foot out with a 
graceful kick; one—two—three, right 
about face, left foot out with a little kick 
—-a tune springs from her throat, and she 
sings to time her footsteps. Around and 
around on the roof she whirls—this way 
and a kick, then that way and another 
kick—for perhaps five minutes, lost to ev- 


ery sense except that of enjoyment of he: 
graceful, agile movements. At last shx 
dances up to the paint bottle and brush 
and dances with them over to her slippers, 
beside which she bends down upon on 
knee. As she paints the first slipper fresh 
ly white all over she thinks, almost aloud 

She thinks what best of all fun dancine 
is, and how strange and unheard-of a 
thing Lewy Tusch is doing in assuming 
the right to criti¢ise her because she likes 
to dance a little better than he does him 
self—she, who has no other fun, and no 
thing else but hard work. Lewy has been 
worked upon by the minister at the Lu 
theran mission, and has become a trifle 
religious—a mere phase, she thinks, that 
must soon pass away. She has been to 
the mission with him—once too often, in 
her opinion, since the ‘‘ horrid” mission 
minister cornered her the last time and 
lectured her about her passion for dan- 
cing. Her passion for dancing?) Why 
was it her passion any more than her 
mother’s, or her grandmother's? For love 
of dancing was thick in her blood. 

Kitty was a natural-born dancer. She 
would enjoy dancing with girls as much 
as with men. She was of the blood and 
temperament of those unquestionably in- 
nocent little children that we see, scarcely 
beyond babyhood, dancing on the pave- 
ment to the organ-grinder’s tunes. She 
had been one of those children. Perhaps 
a thousand times—perhaps not quite so 
often—the strains of the barrel organs had 
called her forth to dance on the sidewalk, 
partly because there was no room in-doors 
for dancing, and partly because every- 
thing except working, eating, and sleep- 
ing must be done out-of-doors in that 
most populous district in America. The 
love of dancing was part of her apart 
from herself (if that can be understood), 
apart from her control. When a dance- 
tune sounded it went to her toes instead 
of her ears, and set them tingling until 
they got relief in dancing. 

It is worth while to note that though 
there is little of privacy in a tenement 
girl’s routine, and that though profanity 
(and some speech that is worse) may often 
load the air around her, she may yet be 
so inoculated with self-respect that evil 
will pass her by, unless some one drives 
at her with it,and makes it personal to 
her. So it was with Kitty. She had 
danced as much as any working-girl in 
New York, but she had never connected 
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evil with herself before the Lutheran min- 
ster had talked to her at the mission. 
While she reflected and painted she 
heard a step behind her. She turned 
ind saw Lewy Tusch, the journeyman 
plumber who had been very constant in 
his devotion for many months. She 
liked him—more than that she had not 
told even herself. She ran to him, laugh- 
ing. She put a hand on his shoulder 
and a little arm part way round his burly 


waist. 
‘* Now, Lewy,” said she, ‘‘let’s have a 
waltz.” And she tried to move him 


around. But he would not dance. 

‘‘ Naw,” said he; ‘‘I der want ter.” 

“Oh, come on,” said she, coaxing. 
“Tl tell you what. Tl teach you the 
varsovienna, that everybody’s dancing. 
It’s too killing for anything. See, now; 
you stand behind me or beside me, and 
we dance so, and then that brings me on 
the other side, to your other arm. You 
won't? Then Ill dance it by meself.”’ 
Filling the air with a blending of light 
laughter and still lighter music, she 
whirled around him and at him, and 
away again. 

He had come looking very serious. 
She melted him. He ran and caught her, 
and put an arm around her to lead her 
to a seat. 

‘*Come,” said he—‘‘come ant sit be- 
hint der shet, ant we'll talk togetter.” 

That suited her. 

‘* Here t’ey’can’t any one see us,” said 
he, and he drew her to him and kissed 
her. She contributed her full share of 
the embrace, and yet, the instant he re- 
leased her, she sprang from him and 
pointed a finger at him, and shouted, 
laughing between her words: 

‘‘Oh, for shame! Those ladies saw 
you—over there on the roof! They saw 
you; oh, shame be to you!” 

He felt obliged to leap after her and 
catch her again, and force her to sit down 
beside him. He did not try to kiss her 
again, because he believed the washer-wo- 
men on the other roof really might see 
him. 

** Kit, what about ter tance up at Crim- 
mins's Park to-night?” 

‘Tm going, Lewy.” 

‘Say, Kit, what makes you want to 
be tancin’ all ter time, wit’ all ter people 
backeappin’ you ant sayin’ yer gittin’ to 
be a de’tspieler? No, t’at ain’t no jolly; 
Vat’s straight; I hope to tie if it ain’t.” 
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‘*Lewy,” said the girl, trying to look 
grave through her superabundant mirth, 
**do you know anything against me?” 

‘‘Naw; what's ter matter wit’ you? 
You know I ton’t.” 

‘Well, then, you know what you'd 
oughter do if people talks mean about 
me, ’stead of coming to me with the talk. 
I’m going to the dance. Mother hain’t 
said I shouldn’t, and if me mother’s 
pleased, others has got to be. Besides, 
I’m earning me own living, and I’m big 
enough to take care of meself. I don’t 
believe any one’s sore on me going ex 
cept you and your old mission minister. 
And now, Lewy Tusch, I'll just tell you 
what I think of him. He ain’t no true 
minister, for a cent. Lewy Tusch, if you 
said such things to me like he did, I 
wouldn’t leave you be near me.” 

‘‘T tink he tone t’eat wrong, tacklin’ 
you wit’out you bein’ in ter church. But, 
say, trop ter tance—see? I got somet’ing 
I come up to say t’ you. I’ve got a steaty 
job, wit’ t’ree hundert tollars in ter cool- 
er—see? Ant I tink ter sun on’y shines 
when you're arount; ant say—” 

‘Oh, g’way, Lewy! don’t be talking 
silly.” 

** Kit, ’m a-talkin’ ter way I feel. If 
I ain’t in it wit’ yer, you kin say so.” 

‘*T see clean through you, Lewy,” said 
she, laughing merrily. ‘‘I can give you 
away to yourself. Will you go with me 
to the picnic to-night?” 

‘*Naw; I can’t.” 

‘** You won’t—that’s what you mean.” 

No answer. 

‘* You der want me to go,” said Kitty. 

“*T tolt yer. Ter hull Barracks is 
talkin’ *bout yer tancin’ ter hull time.” 

‘*See!” cried the girl, leaping to her 
feet with a peal of laughter. ‘‘ You was 
thinking if you could get engaged to me 
youcould give me me orders to stay home. 
Oh, Lewy, ain’t you terrible deep?” 

Lewy flushed to the roots of his hair. 
She had laid bare his simple thoughts, 
but he would not be laughed out of his 
plan. 

‘*Then, for Gord’s sakes, Kit, if ter feller 
t’at likes you ter best der want you to go, 
what makes you go?” 

‘* Because I ’ain’t got no boss except me 
mother, and I der want none. I ain't 
ready to settle down yet. I’m t’ young. 
Wait till I get tired first. What's come 
over you, Lewy? ’Ain’t I danced with 
you more than any feller alive?—and now 
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it's suddenly wrong. That's what it is 
makes me go. Itain’t about to-night. It’s 
whether I’m to say that dancing is lead- 
ing me wrong or not. ‘ Everybody’s 
talking,’ says you. Well, since I’ve got 
the name, I’ll take the game.” 

‘Oh, hol on, now, Kit!” 

‘** Well, I take that back. But I never 
seen any more out of the way at a dance 
than I’ve seen in me own home. I ain’t 
a-going to say I did when I didn’t. No 
harm ‘Il come to a girl if she respects her- 
self, and if she don’t respect herself she 
ain't safe locked up in her own home. 
I'm promised to go with Rosy Stelling, 
and I'm going. After to-night—well, 
that’s different.” 

‘** Wit’ Rosy Stelling!” 

“Yes; why not? What’s plaguing you 
now, Lewy?” 

Say, Kitty, I der want no girl t’at 
goes no place wit’ Rosy Stelling. She 
ain’t straight—see?” 

‘**Oh, pity’s sakes, Lewy!” said Kitty, 
in mock despair. ‘* I der want to quarrel 
with you. Ider know no harm of Rosy. 
She ain’t a-going to eat me up. Any- 
how, you ain’t got no girl to boss yet, so 
leave me go with who I please.” 

“Well, I der want no girl—see?—not 
no girl t’at gets talked about ant goes 
wit’ tough people. Good-by, Kit.” 

‘*Ts it sure ‘good-by,’ Lewy?” She 
looked archly toward him. But his back 
was turned her way. ‘‘ Here, Lewy, come 
back.” 

‘*“What t’ ye want?” Still with his 
back toward her. 

‘**T want—another—you know. Quick, 
while them ladies ’cross the way ain’t 
looking.” And she loosed a merry peal 
of laughter. 

There was no seriousness in her, Lewy 
thought. Regretfully rather than angri- 
ly he closed the door behind him, and 
shut out from his ears the ringing, bub- 
bling proof of her frivolity. Kitty pres- 
ently returned to her task of renewing 
her slippers. ‘‘I do like Lewy,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Ain’t he mad, though? . Qh, 
my sakes! Ill have to give up dancing, 
maybe.” 

Just as her mother giggled and laugh- 
ed during all the excitement of the line- 
man’s wedding to Minnie Bechman, when 
it took place in her flat a year before, so 
she giggled and laughed now that Lewy 
Tusch dropped in to visit her on his way 
down from his quarrel with Kitty on the 





roof. But the old woman soon saw tha 
he was disturbed. She was surprise: 
when she learned the reason. 

‘** Kitty ton’t tink of nart’ing but tan 
cin’,” said he. ‘‘Ant she hat oughte: 
stay home more. Ter people's all talkin 
behint her back.” 

**Oh, vell,” said she, ‘‘ve can’t help 
dot. Kitty iss young yet. Py-and-py 
she settles town all you vant. Den she 
tances ter baby—eh? Vhen she iss mar 
rit, dot settles her, sure.” 

Little comfort Lewy got. But did he 
really want more? His love for Kitty 
bore down on him like a great wave. 
Lord! suppose she thought him really 
angry; suppose she should be really an- 
gry! He lingered half an hour hoping 
she would come in and see that he was 
willing to be ‘‘ glad again,” as reconcilia- 
tion is termed in the tenements. What 
nonsense to quarrel with her before she 
‘*oot engaged,” and when she was going 
where other men were to be! Thus the 
truth thought itself out—that jealousy 
was the root of his behavior. When she 
did not come, he started to go and patch 
up peace with her. But he was ashamed, 
and he could not tell how angry she was. 
So he went off to be very wretched by 
himself. 

Crimmins’s Park proved to be a typical 
uptown pleasure-ground, mainly covered 
by a dancing pavilion, and having a few 
trees and tables, and a merry-go-round 
on the smaller remaining space. A pic- 
nie in New York is simply a dance held 
in sucha place. The pavilion was crowd- 
ed by hundreds of dancers, women form- 
ing the great majority. Kitty was one 
of the few who were singled out for ad- 
miration. She was lithe and elastic to a 
wonderful degree, and she danced, as no 
one can be taught to do, with consum- 
mate grace and freedom. She had danced 
herself down to little else than muscle 
and bone, though her budding woman- 
hood was making itself apparent in her 
figure. 

That was something she did not take 
into account—that she could no longer 
enjoy childish freedom, as in the past. 
Another fact that might produce its con- 
sequences was that, for almost the first 
time, she was attending a gathering made 
up of strangers. The Barracks people 
had always been around her; now she 
knew no one but Rosy Stelling. 

Like most such affairs in New York, 





‘‘THE CASHIER POINTED OUT ROSY STELLING.” 


this picnic attracted a strange mixture of 
types and grades of the people. The 
members of the secret society that gave 
it were rich or poor as it happened, but 
now their wives had come together with 
far stronger, more democratic effect. And 
in at the gate, welcomed for the quarter- 
dollar each paid, came ‘“‘spielers” and 


their 


slouching escorts, servant - girls, 
genteel folk who heard the music and 
happened in, bohemians studying life in 
the great city—ever so many widely dif- 


fering persons. The brilliant pavilion 
drew all these moths to it. The band 
was excellent, filling the air with soft, in- 
toxicating music. All who could be ac- 
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commodated were dancing; others looked 
on from the benches. Apart, at the ta- 
bles, sat others, drinking, smoking, and 
listening. 

The dancing was peculiar, vigorous, 
enthusiastic. The sturdy floor heaved 
under it. Attimes a roar like a roll upon 
a gigantic drum came from it, and then 
all the dancers slid simultaneously, and it 
hissed like a supernatural serpent. In the 
frequent round dances the partners danced 
side by side, or the men whirled the wo- 
men from one arm to the other,or the men 
would dance behind their partners and 
then in front of them. At times the cou- 
ples merely linked fingers and galloped 
along, each kicking up the left foot and 
then the right, at intervals. In the qua- 
drilles, when they should have balanced 
corners, they shot away clear across the 
great floor and back. Sets were com- 
posed of whoever came along. Servants 
balanced employers. Rich men and 
‘‘spielers” frolicked at ‘‘all hands 
around.” Bejewelled matrons and sew- 
ing-girls were squeezed together at ‘‘la- 
dies in the centre.” In the lanciers the 
lady opposite Kitty was an exquisite Jew- 
ess, but at the corner she balanced was a 
street arab, who frequently stood on his 
hands and waved his feet at her. No- 
thing strange was seen in such condi- 
tions, ever familiar to the plain people in 
the democracy of the dance. Nearly ev- 
ery one was extravagant in praise of 
Kitty and Rosy, who performed the 
round dances together. They seemed 
scarcely to touch the floor. Kitty’s face 
was glorious with pleasure, and though 
the revel of her skirts was wondrous, 
modesty guided their every movement. 

Two well-dressed young men came in, 
strangers to every one. They hobnobbed 
with the cashier at the bar, who pointed 
out Rosy Stelling as a girl often seen in 
the park and easy to get acquainted with. 
‘You don’t need it,” said he, ‘* but Pll 
send a waiter to introduce you.” 

The waiter said, ‘‘ Chendlemen, I make 
you acgwainted mit dese ladies.” 

Kitty tried to escape, but Rosy held 
her. 

‘*T'm Miss Strange, and this is Miss 
Queer,” said Rosy. 

‘*No,” said Kitty. ‘‘ My name is good 
enough for me. Miss Windhurst’s my 
name.” 

The young men gave what names came 
first to their lips. 


Kitty felt uncomfortable, though the 
occurrence would not seem extraordinary 
to every such girl. Her uneasiness soo1 
gave way to something like fascination 
however, for her new acquaintance prove: 
an adept at flattering women, and suc); 
polished, pretty flattery as he dealt in 
would be a novelty to any tenement 
girl. 

‘*You dance divinely,” said he. ‘‘I’m 
a little afraid of you. I seem to be 
among the stars floating with an angel. 
Are you an angel or a witch? Don't 
look at me with those pretty eyes. I 
can’t stand it. Are your eyes real, or did 
you get them at Tiffany’s? Why don't 
the music begin, so that I can fly away 
from this world with you again?” 

Kitty distrusted him; and yet how plea- 
sant it was to hear him! How soft was 
his voice, and how elegant he was! His 
perfect clothes, his fine linen, his rings. 
his jewelled cigarette-case,his gold match- 
box, his soft hands—like chamois-skin to 
the touch—really, he was a revelation to 
the poor working-girl. 

At last, she must go home. It was far 
past the hour when she should have 
started. Her mother would be cross, and 
there would be more gossip about her in 
the Barracks. The young men offered 
champagne,and Rosy had seemed—though 
that was hard to believe—about to accept 
it; but,in Kitty’s opinion, champagne 
and cabs were two irons that branded 
a woman indelibly. Kitty ordered lem- 
onade, and the others drank beer. Then 
they started for the elevated railroad— 
and Kitty reached it alone, flying, with 
her hat in her hand. It does not matter 
what was said or done. There was 
enough to frighten Kitty worse than tlie 
mission preacher had frightened her. She 
fought, and even used her nails, and then 
ran like mad. One of the young men 
ran after her—a long way—until she 
thought she would drop. Presently she 
came to the railroad and was whirling 
homeward. 

As she approached the Big Barracks 
she saw some one on the stoop. It was 
Lewy Tusch. What was he doing there 
after one o'clock in the morning? But. 
oh, how glad she was to see him! 

‘“Oh, Lewy! Lewy!” she shouted, as 
she ran up tohim. ‘I’ve had a terrible 
time. I ran away. I had to, Lewy. 1 
der want no more dancing. You was 
right about it—about Rosy, too.” 
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‘*T coultn’t sleep goot, so I come down 
ere,” said Lewy, who had been sitting 
there for hours waiting to make up with 
her. ‘I tought you was home long 


ago. 

ws You was right; and I can’t take care 
of meself, neither. I ’ain’t got no more 
conceit left in me,” said Kitty. 

‘* Ain’t you mat at me?” he asked. 

‘*T've been glad with you all the time.” 

There was a little interval of somewhat 
muffled and disjointed speech, expressive 
of nothing but great happiness, and then 
Kitty said she must go to bed. 

‘* Wait here a minute, Lewy,” said slie, 
‘‘and I'll show you how much: I’m crush- 
ed on dancing.” 

Three minutes later two white slippers 
fell upon the pavement, hurled from Kit 
ty’s window. 

‘I tink Ill pocket ’em,” said Lewy. 
And he did. ‘‘She’ll want ’em to tance 
in at ter wetting.” 





THE MUSEUM OF THE PRADO. 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


tee is a kind of artistic mastery so 
rare that the great painters of the 
past to whom it belongs form a small 
group apart, and even among those few 
there is but one who has the gift un- 
trammelled. By that gift is meant a con- 
trol over the instruments of expression 
so absolute and so effortless that there 
seems to intervene between tle concep- 
tion of a design and its execution no 
more hesitaney than wil] be observed be- 
tween the impulse of a bird to soar and 
its pause at the apex of its flight. Such 
mastery conveys the impression of an al- 
most musical sequence in the evolution 
of a picture. Hals had it, and so had 
Rubens in its most obvious phase. Both 
were consummate brushmen who carried 
manual facility very nearly to its far- 
thest limit. But the spirit of Rubens, as 
of Hals, was inherently gross, and ill cal- 
culated to keep pace in all the subtleties 
of color and feeling with the headlong 
impetus of his brush. Tintoretto, and la- 
ter, Tiepolo, also had this bravura, hold- 
ig it, however, under similar qualify- 
ing conditions. In Velazquez alone is it 
found developed with positively classic 
symmetry. In his work the science of 
the composer, the instinct of the colorist, 


the intellectual and emotional intentions 
of an observant thinker, and the imper 
turbable refinement of a man of taste, 
seem to have travelled on simultaneously 
and in perfect harmony to the attainment 
of acommon end. It is this that makes 
him unique. It is this unity more than 
anything else that makes him the most 
powerful artistic magnet south of the 
Pyrenees, the most eloquent oracle in Eu- 
rope for whoever wishes to know the law 
of art as dictated, not by the dreamer, 
the poet, the dramatist. the moralist, not 
by a Michael Angelo, a Botticelli, a Dela- 
croix, a Hogarth, but pre-eminently by a 
painter. 
I. 

Just how much of the potency of Ma- 
drid as an artistic Mecca is dependent 
upon works other than those of Velaz 
quez it is necessary to state witl some 
care. The city is one of the minor capi 
tals of Europe architecturally, and the 
environment provided by nature for such 
monuments as it possesses is none of the 
best. The surrounding landscape is mo- 
notonous and bare. The few parks are 
pretty in themselves, and the famous 
promenade known as the Prado is broad 
and pretentious; but these attractions are 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE PRADO. 


From a photograph by the success 


insufficient to counterbalance the sliabbi- 
ness of dusty, ill-kept streets, and dwell- 
ings in a dull, nondescript style. Life 
in Madrid is rendered diverting upon oc- 
easions of public rejoicing by the pres- 
ence of the court, otherwise it is the same 
as in other large modern cities, like New 
York or London, only not so bright. The 
bull-ring alone may claim to be better 
managed in Madrid than anywhere else. 
This and the ball game called pelota, which 
was brought recently from the Basque 
provinces, are the only important na- 
tional spectacles, old and picturesque in- 
stitutions, which survive in the centre of 
Spanish political life 

There is little in Madrid itself, then, 
which makes it a temptation to wander 
from the highways of European travel. 
Very few of the buildings and collee- 
tions, aside from the great museum, are 
worthy of a capital city. The most that 
can be said for the royal palace, an enor- 
mous building designed by a Piedmont- 
ese architect, Sacchetti, is that it has 
more simplicity than was usual in the 
late Renaissance period from which it 
dates, and that under one of the ravish- 
ing skies of which Spain is prodigal in 
spring and summer it has a regal dignity 
which is impressive, if the purely artistic 
features of the scheme are not. Of the 
armory attached to the palace it is possi- 
ble to speak more cordially. It contains 
a fine collection of antique mail and wea- 
pons, finer, I think, than either of those 


r to Laurent, Madrid. 


at Turin and Paris. It has the virtue, 
moreover, uncommon in Spain, of being 
very well arranged. The Academy of 
San Ferdinand has some good pictures 
by Murillo, and by a much later man, 
Goya, who is always interesting; and in 
the square before the royal palace there 
is an equestrian bronze of Philip IV., by 
the Florentine Taceca, which is in a mea- 
sure comparable with the statues of Ver- 
rocchio and Donatello. In naming this 
slender body of creditable things I have 
fairly summarized, I believe, those monu- 
ments in Madrid which do not, at any 
rate, conflict with the glory concentrated 
in the Museum of the Prado. They are 
few enough, 

But in the Royal Museum there exists 
a treasure which might make the reputa- 
tion of any capital. The actual build- 
ing, lacking as it is in the first essential 
of an art gallery, well-lighted chambers, 
is yet in all other respects worthy of its 
contents. Charles III. began it in the 
last century as an Academy of Natural 
History. The portrait of his architect, 
Juan de Villanueva, painted by Goya, 
hangs in the academy. It shows a man 
of quick, intelligent faculties, but with the 
formal placidity of his time, the very man 
from whom a design with the stately 
lines of the museum was to be expected. 
He produced an excellent building for his 
royal patron; commonplace, perhaps, but 
in good taste and dignified. It was long 
in coming to completion. The death of 
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yunder saw it unfinished. Charles 
who aimed to carry out the plan of 
a ; predecessor, was no more expeditious 
i the erection of the edifice. Early in 
s century it narrowly escaped being 
it in shape by the French as a picture- 
gallery. Joseph 
some such idea, and would doubtless have 


sonaparte entertained 


it it into execution had not the penin 
sular wars diverted this as well as many 
nother ambitious pre ject. 

When Ferdinand VII. was re-establish- 
ed upon the throne of Spain the building 
vas much in need of 
repairs. These were 
made under the advice 
of his wife, Maria Isabel 
of Braganza. She ad- 
voeated the use of the 
structure aS a museum 
of art, and in the fall of 
1819 three rooms were 
hung with three hun- 
dred and eleven pic- 
tures. Another gallery 
was opened in 1821; 
others followed in 1828, 
1830, and 1839  respec- 
tively; and in 1892, un- 
der the regency of the 
present Queen, the most 
satisfactory room in the 
building was redecorat- 
edand rearranged. This 
is the Sala de la Reina 
Isabel, a spacious gal- 
lery, which corresponds 
in relative significance 
to the Salon Carré of the 
Louvre and the Tribuna 
of the Uffizi. The pic- 
tures are chiefly the 
; property of the crown, 
4 having been drawn 
from the palace in Ma- 
drid, from the Escurial, 
from other royal resi- 
deneces, and from the 
inonastic bodies whose 
; property was confiscated 
3 to the state early in the 

thirties. At the present 

lime there are over two 
thousand pictures shel- 
c tered in the Museum 
i of the Prado—so called 
from the prado or mea- 
dow extending along the 
eastern side of Madrid, 
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which was transformed by Charles III. 
into the promenade now celebrated in the 
history of the city. 

It is a splendid patrimony that is en- 
shrined in the Prado. Beginning with 
Isabel the Catholic, in the fifteenth cen 
tury, the older Spanish sovereigns had a 
passionate taste for art and abundant 
means wherewith to gratify it. Isabel 
Was a generous collector of the religious 
art of her epoch. Charles V., the Em 
peror, was the patron of Titian, and ac 
cumulated among many precious pictures 
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by other artists a large number from the 
hand of Antonio Moro, one of the first of 
Dutch portrait-painters. Philip Il. in- 
herited his father’s enthusiasm for the 
great Venetian, and added also numerous 
Italian and Flemish works to the collec- 
tion of his house. The royal ardor for 
collecting was abated in the reign of 
Philip III., but it was resumed in the 
most earnest dilettante of them all, Philip 
IV., himself a painter, a tireless seeker 
after the masterpieces of Italian painting, 
and, what is more particularly to our 
purpose, the friend and patron of Velaz- 
quez. Philip's interest in art knew no 
bounds. It was for him that the Spanish 
ambassador in London, Alonso Cardenas, 
attended the sale of the pictures of Charles 
I. and paid £2000 for the ** Perla” of Ra- 
phael. Foreign powers knew that no 
gifts were more welcome than pictures by 
noted artists, and to their friendliness we 
owe some of the best things in the Prado. 
In Flanders the King’s brother and Vice- 
roy, Don Ferdinand, secured him dozens 
of valuable pictures by the masters of 
that region. When Rubens came on an 
embassy to the King he remained for nine 
months, during which time his activity 
in the service of the court was prodi- 
gious. Philip had finally the harvestings 
of two journeys which Velazquez made 
to Italy, partly in the King’s interest and 
partly in his own. Truly the ruler so 
pliant under the crafty hand of his min- 
ister Olivarez was an indefatigable am- 
ateur. Philip was the finest horseman 
and the most cultivated connoisseur in 
Spain. No one is known to have equalled 
him in either field. There have been 
costly additions to the royal collection 
since his death, but it may justly be said 
that Philip IV. and Velazquez set the cap- 
stone to the Museum of the Prado. 


II. 

When Velazquez was appointed court 
painter and came to live in Madrid, in 
1623, there was no museum there, but, as 
[have shown, there had been gathered to- 
gether by the kings of Spain, and scatter- 
ed among their palaces, hundreds of the 
pictorial triumphs of Italy and Flanders. 
Philip was adding to them as rapidly as 
he could. It is possible to study in the 
Prado to-day much that contributed to 
the atmosphere into which Velazquez was 
thrown, and in which for the rest of his 
life he lived. It affected him in no posi- 


tive way, but it is worth examination for 
its own sake. It was an Italian atmos- 
phere chiefly, and it was warm with the 
sensuous tones of the Venetian schoo! 
Until the rise of Velazquez there was no 
great art indigenous in Spain, and the 
only eminent painter born in the country, 
Ribera, had early migrated to Italy, and 
developed his art under the naturalistic 
influence of Caravaggio. Ribera had 
also, without knowing it, something of 
the mechanism of Rembrandt — some 
thing of his sleight of hand in placing a 
figure in such an arrangement of light 
that its salient points of anatomy and ex 
pression were brought into sharp relief. 
We shall see how Velazquez profited by 
his example. The Spaniards were fond 
of Ribera’s melodramatic style; his per- 
sistent choice of harrowing subjects from 
the martyrology of the Church appealed 
to a race nurtured on the horrors of the 
Inquisition, and his works abound in 
Spain. But the court was anxious for 
some contrast to the sombre tones of the 
Escurial and the Alcazar, and it happen- 
ed that this major period of Spanish con- 
noisseurship synchronized with the rich 
after-glow of the Italian Renaissance. 
Circumstances thus combined to bring to 
Madrid before all other works the sunny 
eanvases of the colorists in the north of 
Italy, Veronese, Tintoretto, and Titian. 
The three were masters in a period of de- 
cline, but their decadence was ablaze with 
the magic of a thousand sunsets. 

Titian is superb in Madrid. There may 
be apprehended the poetic passion of his 
bacchanalian ‘‘ Ariadne,” the sweep and 
majesty of his ‘‘Charles V. on Horse- 
back,” the bewitching, supple grace of his 
‘* Salome,” the quaintness and medizval 
fancy of his ‘* Venus-Worship,” the dis- 
tinction of his portraiture in some of its 
best manifestations, and in all the two- 
score works the glow of his matchless pal- 
ette. Nowhere in Europe can the com- 
pass of the art which brought forth his 
easel paintings be more adequately mea- 
sured than in Madrid. To estimate his 
work as a mural painter it is necessary 
to visit Padua, but as a ‘portrait-painter, 
and as a designer of compositions on a 
moderate scale, he is, through the liber- 
ality of the monarchs of Spain, as much 
the property of their country as of his 
own. Though the scope of Veronese, on 
the other hand, is better ascertained in 
Venice than in Madrid, there are never- 
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OUR LADY OF SORROWS.—BY VAN DYCK. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid. 


theless some priceless works of his in the 
Prado, among them a ‘‘ Jesus disputing 
with the Doctors,” which recalls the great 
banquet scene in the Academy at Venice 
in the symmetry and architectural char- 
acter of its grouping. 
victoriously himself, most dazzling, and 
most a designer of original genius in the 
Venetian picture and in his ceiling dec- 
orations, yet he figures brilliantly in the 
Spanish collection, being one of its prin- 
cipal pillars. 

So also is Tintoretto, little as there is in 
the Prado to rival the stupendous decora- 
tions of the Ducal Palace and the Scuola 
di San Rocco. There is at least a gor- 
geous sea- fight of his, there are some of 
his most successful portraits of Venetian 
noblemen, and in two compositions in the 
same vein as much of his Italian work 
a‘‘ Death of Holofernes ” and a ‘‘ Rape of 


Veronese is most 


Lucretia ’—he touches his topmost level 
as a designer and a strenuous, energetic 
brushman. In the latter capacity, in 
fact, Tintoretto shines so conspicuously, 
and he was so sure, therefore, to be one 
of the first favorites of the Spanish court, 
that it is somewhat surprising to find not 
more than nine or ten of his important 
works in the Prado. The brio in his ex- 
ecution, the easy, virile movement of his 
brush, were precisely in the spirit of Philip 
IV., as may further be inferred from the 
regard in which the latter held Rubens— 
a painter of remarkably kindred style. 
Over threescore works by Rubens adorn 
the Prado, some of them collected prior to 
his nine months’ embassy to Madrid in 
1628-9, but most of them dating from that 
period. For the student of this painter 
they render the Spanish capital a second 
Antwerp, or, indeed, a more important 
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Great as_ the tenderness of his ‘‘ Pieta” may be set " 
against the robust materialism and sha 


city than that on the Scheldt. 
the master’s ** Descent from the Cross ” 
in the Cathedral of St. Jacques may be, low sentiment of Rubens’s treatment o 
it expresses less concisely than the nu- the same theme, where the buxom lines q 
orks in the Prado the peculiar of the latter's ‘Marie de Médicis” may 
cachet of his talent, the blend of courtly, be viewed in the light of the unsurpasse: 
artificial refinement with the coarse tem- elegance of Van Dyck’s ‘* David Rye 
per of the Low Countries that not all his aert,” one of the few really distinguished 3 
experiences in noble society fitted him to portraits in the world. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY KNOWN AS ‘‘LA PERLA.”—BY RAPHAEL. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid 





The naturalism of Rubens was florid, 
ing who could ever paint a gentleman, or even a trifle vulgar. He lacked reticence 
throw over sitters of less fortunate birth and equability of spirit. Side by side with 
an air of good breeding drawn from his the theatricality and ornamental conceit 
own nature. To prove this is an easy task which embroidered with the most curious 


shake off. Van Dyck was the only Flem- 


in the Prado, where some half-dozen of 
his finest portraits are assembled, where 


accessories of costume and étoffage those 
pictures of ‘‘ Andromeda,” *‘ The Garden 
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‘The Judgment of Paris,” ‘‘The 
Three Graces,” and so on, which give the 
Prado its principal memorials of a prince- 
ly, luxurious, rococo point of view 
by side with those elements of decorative 


of Love,” 


side 


power goes an impenetrable coarseness, 
which at times might be given a coarser 
Yet it is in 
in any of the Venetians, that the student 
of Velazquez begins to find himself on 
familiar ground, for, as was remarked at 
the outset, Rubens had in one of its phases 
the mastery which is the property and 
fame of his Spanish contemporary. His 
elaborate equestrian portraits of Philip 
II. and the Infante Don Ferdinand fore- 
shadow even more pointedly than Titian’s 
‘*Charles V.” the masterpieces by Velaz- 
quez in the same field that were destined 
to eclipse them all. That Rubens had an 
actual influence, more or less deep, upon 
Velazquez is often asserted, but it is hard 
to prove, and is much easier confuted. He 
prefigured the well-known second man- 
ner of Velazquez, it is true, but in no sense 
that might imply imitation or emulation 
on the part of the Spaniard, and it is well 
to make a careful comparison of the two. 
They were in sympathy on certain points, 


name. Rubens, more than 
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especially on the question of an elastic, 
flowing method of execution, but there is 
no evidence in the pictures of Velazquez 
that his intimacy with Rubens at the time 
of the latter’s visit to Madrid, in 1628, re- 
sulted in the expansion of his style which 
soon after became noticeable. The events 
came very near to each other in point of 
time, but it was a coincidence of chronol- 
ogy, nothing more. 

It is far more likely that Velazquez 
changed his style under the influence of 
the masters whom Rubens himself adored, 
and whom he studied on his visit to Italy 
in 1629, though this hypothesis is also en- 
tirely gratuitous. As will presently be 
shown, the art of Velazquez had no ante- 
cedents. It appears the more improbable, 
moreover, that he should have been touch- 
ed to any higher efforts by the example 
of Rubens, when the temperaments of the 
latter and himself He 
was the very antithesis of the Fleming. 
Both were courtiers, but one was an hi- 
dalgo from his infancy, and the other was 
a child of circumstance, a favorite of for- 
tune, who rose from obscurity to renown, 
carrying with him the instincts of his 
commoner origin. Little as Velazquez 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. BRIGIDA AND HER HUSBAND.—BY GIORGIONE, 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid 


had of the religious sensitiveness which 
distinguishes the Italians of the golden 
age, he was far more likely to be stirred 
in the very heart of him by those medi- 
tative men than by the poorly disguised 
sensuality of Rubens. Asa matter of fact, 
not even the thrilling sweetness of the 
primitives, whose works he must have 
seen in Rome and Florence, entered into 
the composition of his style, and there are 
paintings in the same lofty mood by the 
later Italians in the Prado, paintings with 
which he was presumably familiar, that 
not in the slightest degree colored his 
style or altered his outlook. 

There is something curious and baf- 
fling in this aloofness. One wonders 
how so delicately perceptive a painter 
could have resisted the appeal of the 
more elevated Italians There is a mag- 
nificent group of Raphaels in the Prado. 
But had these pictures any drastic effect 
upon Philip’s great painter? Was he 
touched by the divine abstraction in the 
Urbinate’s Madonnas? Did he feel the 
intellectual power, if not the spiritual 
significance, of the ‘‘ Christ bearing the 
Cross,” a work that within its compar- 
atively small dimensions rivals in con- 
structive perfection the greatest frescoes 


of the master? On the contrary, it is re 
corded that in a conversation with Salva 
tor Rosa, the Spanish painter expressed a 
frank distaste for the Academic art of Ka 
phael, and a strong preference for the 
Venetians. He could appreciate the mas 
terly draughtsmanship which renders 
Raphael's portrait of Bibbiena in the Pra 
do a miracle, but it is only necessary to 
compare that keen performance with the 
portrait of another Italian prelate by Ve 
lazquez, the Innocent X. of the Doria 
Palace in Rome, to see how far removed 
the fiery directness of the Spaniard was 
from the cool, calm subtlety of the Ital 
ian. I cannot imagine, either, Velazquez 
pausing with any great contentment be 
fore the few other spiritualized Italian 
works now brought together in the Prado 

the brilliant ‘* Santa Brigida” of Gior 
gione, the exquisitely pathetie ‘* Virgin” 
of Giovanni Bellini, Lorenzo Lotto’s 
charming ‘‘ Betrothal,” or the ‘‘ Virgin ” 
of Pordenone, which seems to me the 
most rare and beautiful foreign gem in 
the entire collection. Del Sarto and Cor- 
reggio did not, it is safe to say, interest 
him in the least. Nor could he have 
had much taste for the patient, austere, 
and polished art of Van der Weyden, 
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Memling, and Van Eyck, three masters 
ho are represented in Madrid at their 
est. He would have given them all for 
some glittering figure from Titian’s im 
Even that he would have 
held on his own terms, as an inspiration, 


perilous brush. 


ind not as a model. 


CHARLES V. 
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duced in the fifteenth century by a num- 
ber of painters, among whom Fernando 
Gallegos was the leader, were thin echoes 
of the primitives of Italy and the Low 
Countries, and Morales, who 
came later, were unworthy followers of 
the Roman school, founded partly on 


Juanes 


ON HORSEBACK.—BY TITIAN. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid. 


Il. 

That Velazquez was the most isolated 
of artists is the first and last conviction 
enforced upon the mind by a search for 
anticipations of him through the foreign 
art of his time, and the conviction deep- 
ens as the art of his own country is ex- 
plored. That he had no successors is a 
commonplace of history, and that he had 
no precursors is equally certain. The 
first fruits of pictorial art in Spain, pro- 


the basis of his Umbrian training by 


Raphael; and Sanchez Coello, who died a 
decade earlier than the birth of Velaz- 
quez, cultivated and handed on to his 
pupil Pantoja de la Cruz an excessively 
minute but admirable style of portraiture, 
which he had himself derived from. Moro. 
Coello’s best two portraits in the Prado, 
those of Don Carlos and Dofia Isabel Clara 
Eugenia, the son and daughter of Philip 
Il., show that he understood well the 
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careful, dry method of the Dutchman; but 
there is no more in these than there is in 
Moro’s own beautiful ‘‘Queen Mary of 
England,” or in any other of his pictures 
in the the artist 
about to assume the sceptre in the penin- 


Prado, to suggest soon 
sula. 

It was the same with the contemporary 
countrymen of Velazquez. At the time 
of his birth —he first saw the light on 
June 5, 1599 — there little art of a 
good quality native to the Spanish soil, 
and a 
splendid style within him was utterly 
The of Velazquez, 
Juan Rodriguez de Silva and Geronima 
Velazquez, were well born, and of suffi- 
cient means for their son to be given the 
best of teachers, yet when his apprentice- 


was 
master with the seeds of his own 


unknown. parents 


ship was begun their choice was confined 
to a small 
one had decided power and originality. 
They placed him for a time, it is believed, 
with Francisco Herrera, a painter whose 
turbulent may be 
their worst, or best, as you choose, in the 
huge ‘‘San Hermengilda” of the Prado. 
Later, when in about his thirteenth year, 


handful of men of whom not 


mannerisms seen at 
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r to Laurent, Madrid. 


Velazquez entered the atelier of Francisco 
Pacheco, an ingenious critic and theorist, 
but a poor painter in an Academic style, 
which is illustrated by his four pictures 
of saints in the Prado. If he taught Ve 
lazquez anything, we may judge from 
these laboriously executed panels that he 
grounded his pupil well in the rudiments 
of drawing. A1]] this it is necessary to state 
with emphasis, because one of the things 
that most make Velazquez interesting is 
the detachment to which I have already 
referred. Elsewhere in Europe the ef- 
fect of the Renaissance was as universal 
as it was deep. In Italy the great wave 
of culture on which the painters were 
borne brought not two or three, but a 
whole race of artists to the enrichment of 
a wider civilization. In Spain the broad 
sea of insularity was only rippled by a 
current that flowed near its surface from 
Italy. The more important names that 
were lifted the horizon, Zurba- 
ran, Cano, and even the sentimental 
Murillo, were not of the first magni- 
tude, and Velazquez emerges from the 
depths, unheralded, solitary, and com- 
manding, one of the most unique phe- 


above 
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nomena in history. Full five years he 
is thought to have labored under Pa- 
checo, but the most for which we have to 
thank the latter is that he gave Velazquez 
his daughter in 1618, when the student 
was nineteen, and that he was his con 
stant friend and admirer, smoothing his 
way to the court with letters of intro 
duction that were of substantial service. 

The first visit paid to the capital by 
Velazquez, soon after the accession of 





Philip IV., then a mere youth, in 1621, 
was futile in so far as his dearest wish 
was concerned. He hungered for an ap 
pointment at court. In 1623 a portrait 
of his friend Fonseca, an influential of 
ficer in the royal household, obtained him 
a sitting from the King, and the eques 
trian portrait of the latter which he exe 
cuted then won him his appointment in 
the same year. This portrait of Philip, 
which has iong since disappeared, won 








VELAZQUEZ PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF PHILIP IV.—BY DOMINGO 
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him not only his appointment, but the 
special interest of the King and the pro 
tection of Olivarez, who was daily grow- 
ing in power. From this time on Ve- 
lazquez remained at court, his life being 


unmarked by any episodes more striking 


5 


than a visit to Venice, Rome, and Naples 





PORTRAIT OF PHILIP IV. AS A YOUNG MAN.—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madr 


in 1629, and another to Italy twenty; 
years later. These journeys were mad 
for purposes of study and for the pur 
chase of works of art for the King. In 
1660, when Velazquez was in his sixty 
first year and his master was a man of 
fifty-four, the court made a tedious jour 
ney to San Sebastian to 
meet Louis XIV. Ve 
lazquez, who during his 
entire sojourn at court 
held numerous offices, 
attended the King upon 
this occasion as a kind 
of chamberlain, arran- 
ging fétes and accom- 
modations for Philip 
and his suite. The ex 
ertion brought him back 
to Madrid in a state of 
exhaustion,and a month 
after hisarrival home he 
was smitten with a fever 
which ended his life on 
Friday, August 6, 1660. 
He was a Knight of the 
Order of Santiago when 
he died, and the most 
celebrated painter of his 
nation. These are the 
outlines of his career. 
His pictures tell the rest. 

There are more than 
sixty paintings by Ve 
lazquez in the Prado, a 
collection comprehend 
ing the greater propor 
tion of his work, all of 
his most famous com- 
positions, and, in fact, 
everything that is need- 
ed for a complete sur- 
vey of his genius. If 
the earliest of these pic- 
tures bring us at once 
back to the question 
that has been touched 
upon above, the exter- 
nal forces that may have 
gone to the formation of 
his style, it need at least 
be considered but mo- 
mentarily. The expa 
triated Ribera alone, of 
all the artists with whose 
works Velazquez ever 
came in contact, ex 
ercised any influence 
upon him, and_ that 








‘*THE FORGE OF VULCAN.”—BY VELAZQUEZ 


From a photograph 


influence was slight. He confirmed in 
Velazquez a quality native to the lat- 
ter—a tendency to employ chiar-oscuro 
as a prime factor of artistic expression. 
In the first works of 

resolution to obtain an artistic effect 
by means of more or less artificial light 
is clearly visible. The ‘* Bacchus” is 
an eloquent testimony to this. The 
‘*Adoration of the Kings” is another, 
and the two full-length portraits of the 
youthful Philip and his brother the In- 
fante Don Carlos are both based on the 
assumption that a figure costumed in 
black, thrown against a neutral back- 
ground and with the light concentrated 


Velazquez his 


on the hands and wristbands, face and 
collar, will detach itself from its sur- 
roundings readily and with clearness. 


Something in the studied arrangement 
in these pictures, something in the deft 
fashion of illumination used in them all, 
may have been the outcome of the regard 
in which Velazquez is known to have 
held Ribera’s work. But his fibre is al- 
ready his own, and it is just here that one 


by the su 


essor to Laurent, Madrid 


of the most remarkable ingredients in the 
art of Velazquez is approached. 

In all his works, from the ‘‘ Bacchus,” 
painted within a few years of his arrival 
at court,to** Las Hilanderas,” which marks 
the culmination of his art, Velazquez seems 
endowed with a delicacy of poise, a serene 
refinement of feeling, which excluded ey- 
erything that savored of roughness in the 
texture, turbidness in the color, or eccen- 
tricity in the design of a work of art. This 
characteristic of supreme discrimination, 
a characteristic of impeccable taste, was 
one of the things that in Velazquez took 
the place of high imagination. For he 
was not imaginative in the creative sense. 
This is plain from the absence of any po- 
etic felicity in his few sacred and myth- 
ological compositions. There is no more 
ideality, there is no more religious inspira- 
tion, in the ‘** Coronation of the Virgin,” 
which stands at the termination of his 
career, than there is in the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Kings,’ which stands at the begin- 
ning, or in the ‘ Crucifixion,” which 
comes between. It is useless to look in 
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‘The Forge of Vulean,” done in the sur- 
charged atmosphere of Rome, or in the 
‘*Mars” and the ‘** Mercury and Argus,” 
both much later works, for such a sym- 
pathetic realization of remote, poetic per- 
sonalities as exists in Raphael's Farnesina 
decorations, for example, or in Botticelli’s 
‘*Primavera.’’ What Velazquez did have, 


in such a way as to produce a marvellous 
balance of lines and masses, of light and 
shade, and then he could divine in each 
figure all the significance, less than poetic, 
with which that material symbol could 
be credited. 

It must be remembered that Velazquez 
was primarily a portrait-painter, and that 





PORTRAIT OF A DWARF.—BY VELAZQUEZ,. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid. 


however, that enabled him to exert a last- 
ing fascination, was that critical imagina- 
tion which at its best amounts to clair- 
voyance. He could not body forth a scene 
from Biblical history or profane literature 
and shed over it the supernatural air by 
which it is to be most truly identified. 
He most assuredly could group his models 


his first aim was to penetrate to the core 
of his model's individuality. This he did 
with unerring intuition, and on this plane 
his range was boundless. It embraced 
the winning charm of the two little girls 
whose portraits in the Prado are said to 
represent the daughters of Velazquez, 
Ignacia and Francisca; and at the other 

















‘* THE SURRENDER OF BREDA.’ —BY VELAZQUEZ. 


From a photograph by the s 


extreme he was capable of producing 
such a strange compound of senility and 
bilious intelligence as is illustrated in 
the ‘‘ Xsop.” The companions of that 
incarnation of buoyant adolescence which 
we have in the portrait of ‘‘ Prince Bal- 
thasar on Horseback” are the equestrian 
portraits of his father and Olivarez—the 
one showing a man who, on horseback at 
least, was the virile, kingly commander 
Velazquez has represented him to be; the 
other a commentary on the Machiavelian, 
underhand character of the King’s prime 
minister, which all the records of the time 
unite to endorse. Every type seems to 
have been approached with equal sym- 
pathy by this shrewd, thoughtful painter, 
and he passes with inimitable celerity and 
sureness from the open, rugged features 
of his friend Montafies (erroneously known 
from this portrait as Alonso Cano) to the 
truculence of ‘* Pernia,” the shallow sly- 
ness of ‘‘Don Juan of Austria,” and the 
nervous declamatory habit of *‘ Pablillos,” 


» Laurent, Madrid 


giving to each of Philip's three buffoons 
a character that once apprehended is im- 
possible to banish from the memory or to 
confuse with any other. In the figure of 
Spinola, which fills the centre of ** Las 
Lanzas,” a veritable ideal of martial dig 
nity is preserved, and in the five portraits 
of the court dwarfs—‘* El Primo,” ‘* Se- 
bastian Morra,” ‘* El Bobo de Coria,” ‘* El 
Nifio de Vallecas,” and *‘ El Inglés ”’— 
there is expressed with more searching 
analysis, with more appalling fidelity, 
than you will find in the grotesques of 
Diirer, Signorelli, or Leonardo, the curi- 
ously sinister combination of puerility 
and eerie wisdom which science and super- 
stition alike discover in the malformed 
nature. 
IV. 

Velazquez was no dramatist. He nei- 
ther sought nor devised a situation in 
which some momentous electrifying oc- 
currence was accomplished. In ‘* The 
Forge of Vulean ”’ and in ‘‘ The Surrender 
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‘THE TAPESTRY-WEAVERS.’—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


From a photograph 


of Breda” he comes nearest to the repre- 
sentation of a serious, moving crisis, and 
even in these the predominating impulse 
is not one of action suddenly liberated. 
But in this very connection he reveals 
his extraordinary skill in seizing the ap- 
pearance of nature and fixing it still pal- 
pitating upon the canvas. Modern paint- 
ers talk of motion in art as though it 
were worth recognition only in repre- 
sentations of impetuous action, like the 
charge of a cavalry regiment or the Jeap 
of an acrobat. Velazquez saw that all 
life is necessarily movement, that repose 
is only movement suspended, and his 
figures are not arrested in space, they 
are but pausing of their own volition, a 
distinction upon which the whole theory 
of motion in art may be said to hinge. 
Breathing, thinking, alive with all the 
sensations of concrete beings, his kings 
and councillors, huntsmen and enanos, 
buffoons and soldiers, hesitate there on 
the canvas ere they step from their frames 
with something of the weird immobility 
which De Quincey has described in his 


by 


Ad. Braun et Cie. 


essay ‘‘On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth.” The spectator is aware in 
the painting of Velazquez, as the English 
writer was aware in the great scene of 
the tragedy, of a moment's veil between 
the petrifaction of a deathlike solitude 
and the ringing sounds of a world thickly 
peopled. No painter ever surpassed Ve- 
lazquez in this poignancy of realism, and 
I am inclined to say that no one ever 
equalled him. No one,at any rate, ever 
presented his interpretation of nature 
with so little of subjective annotation, 
with so little rhetoric of technique. The 
Spaniard was content if he set down what 
he divined in the man before him. He 
divined much, a great deal more than 
would have been yielded to most other 
men, yet he leaves the King, or whoever 
else it may be, to make his own confes- 
sion, as it were, to the interlocutor of pos- 
terity. And the confession, so far as it can 
be so on canvas, is complete. Where it 
justifies itself, too, where it demonstrates 
its veracity, is in never telling too much. 
A false note is never struck. A lesser 
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nan—the Ribera, for instance, from whom 
ie may have imbibed some of his early 
deas; the Rubens, with whom his name 
s to be coupled only with the utmost care 

inevitably pitches the key too. high. 
Velazquez never rose above a certain reso- 
nant, judicious chord, a chord which grew 
richer, fuller, and mellower as he _ pro- 
gressed, but never passed the limits of 
harmony, taste, and nature. 

This is apparent in every relation of 
his art. It may be observed in the atti- 





‘*LAS MENINAS 


OF 
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tudes and actions of his personages, in 
the heroic but entirely normal lines of 
his horses, which are as interesting, very 
nearly, as the riders bestriding them. It 
is proclaimed in the current of animation 
which pervades ‘‘ The Surrender of Bre- 
da,” a picture that is monumental, com- 
memorative, without being in the faintest 
degree “‘ built up” or conventional ; in 
the delightful, intimate grouping of ‘* Las 
Meninas”; in the spontaneity of ‘‘ Las 
Hilanderas,” which in the beauty of its 
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From a photograph by the su 


essor to Laurent, Madrid. 
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design seems the invention of an artist, 
and in the uninterrupted music of its talk 
and work carries the close effect of a pho- 
tograph. Everywhere there is freedom 
from any hint of mechanical composition 


manship, and in which his color sense was 
satisfied with tints few and subdued, the 
lighting is accomplished by means which, 
though not mechanical and unduly arbi 
trary, have still a certain slightly arti- 





PRINCE BALTHASAR ON HORSEBACK.—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


From a photograph by the successor to Laurent, Madrid. 


exceeding the decorum of life; everywhere 
there are revelations of nature studied 
and transferred to the canvas with its gait 
still quivering. But it was not only in 
the mysteries of motion that Velazquez 
was deeply versed. He was the first of 
the impressionists, taking the epithet in its 
bearing upon problems of lighting. The 
illumination of his pictures was one of 
the most pressing questions involved in 
the unfolding of his stvle. In his first 
period, which was characterized by a dry 
and rather Academic style of drauglits- 


ficial precision about them. The light 
and shade in the ‘* Bacchus,” so far as can 
be perceived in the present sad condition 
of the canvas, are handled obviously as 
parts of a prearranged scheme. In ‘‘ The 
Forge of Vulcan,” painted when the artist 
was about thirty years old, he arrived at 
the point of transition between this cau- 
tious method of his early manhood and 
the authoritative freedom of his prime. 
With the ‘‘Vulean” he began the broad- 
ening of his brush-work, which was con- 
tinued to the end, making his execution 
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ever more free and rapid, his touch light- 
er, and at the same time more crisp and 
forcible; and parallel with this develop- 
ment of his handling grew a richer and 
deeper scheme of color. But most of all 
does the beauty of his lighting grow more 
in the likeness of the beauty of nature. 
In the group of equestrian portraits be- 
longing to his second period, in ‘* Las Hi- 
landeras” and ‘‘ Las Meninas,” the crown- 
ing glories of the third style, color and 
design are brought to a high degree of 
perfection, but they would have little ef- 
fect were not the pictures suffused by a 
light so natural that all thought of the 
studio, of artistic sophistication, instantly 
disappears. 

This point makes a convenient corol- 
lary to the summary of the painter’s three 
periods, which might be given as follows: 
The second period, typified best by the 
Breda,” the equestrian portraits, and 
the portraits of the three huntsmen, is 
differentiated by a greater flexibility of 
style and by a heightening of color from 
the earliest period, which produced the 
‘‘ Bacchus” and the standing portraits of 
Philip IV. and his brother Don Carlos. 
In the third period, that of ‘‘Las Hilan- 
deras,” Velazquez achieves a subtler gra- 
dation of tone, and restricts himself, on 
the whole, to a narrower scale of color, 
while loosening more than ever his brush- 
work and drawing. The development of 
his lighting is from first to last in a rising 
scale. 

The relapse of Velazquez from the blues, 
russets, and carmines of his ‘‘ Prince Bal- 
thasar on Horseback” to a scheme of col- 
or so much less brilliant in ‘‘ Las Meni- 
nas” that that product of his maturity is, 
in respect to warmth, hardly more pro- 
nounced than his first works, does not by 
any means lower his rank as a colorist. 
Velazquez was never a colorist in the 
modern sense—never a colorist like Monti- 
celli, Diaz, or John Lafarge—loving color 
for its own sake. He had instead the 
most complete command of any artist 
who ever lived over that part of a color- 
ist’s province which is signified in the 
word ‘‘ value.” He understood the rela- 
tion of one color or tone to another, the 
relation of the lowest blue to the highest, 
of the highest white to the lowest red. 
‘‘Las Meninas,” with its masses of silvery 
neutral tone, its simple blacks and whites, 
with a few touches of green and red in 
the costumes, is not merely a masterpiece 
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of design, perspective, and portraiture. It 
is, without exaggeration, the most perfect 
study of color, of values, in the world. 
The opinion is freely expressed, for the 
march from the first great pictures of Ve- 
lazquez to the last is so unswerving and 
in such a swelling measure that the su- 
perlative degree is unavoidable at the 
end. Each one of the numerous pictures 
in the Prado contains if anything a little 
more pleasure than the last. Bacchus, 
with his merry companions, drawn from 
a race as Spanish as his own; Apollo, 
standing in his tawny robe beside the 
swarthy Vulcan; the young prince on his 
pony, prancing in a landscape as fresh 
and as lovely as though painted yester- 
day; Philip himself, at half a dozen 
stages of his specious, ill-starred exist- 
ence; and all the other figures of an era 
never to be forgotten; the warriors of 
‘*Las Lanzas,” and the peaceful women 
of ‘‘Las Hilanderas’”—come back from 
the past wearing an aspect that can never 
fade, for, in so far as vitality is concerned, 
every generation will say, as this one 
must, that they come with the last accent 
of modernity. 

One can never be quite certain that the 
personal equation is not affecting one’s 
judgments, and it may be an old and 
deep sympathy for the haunting beauty 
of the Italians of the Renaissance which 
would make it impossible for me to enter 
the gallery where ‘‘ Las Hilanderas” 
hangs without going first to the ‘‘ Vir- 
gin” of Pordenone which hangs near by. 
Yet I must add that while Pordenone 
touches the imagination more subtly, 
more passionately, the impression that 
remains upon the mind in the clearest, 
sharpest outlines is of ‘‘ Pablillos”’; it is 
of the girl winding the wool in the fore- 
ground of ‘‘ Las Hilanderas”’; it is of the 
haughty irresolute King; or, most unfor- 
gettable of all, it is of his glorious young 
son, the Prince Balthasar, linking one’s 
thoughts by an unmistakable association 
of ideas with the words of Vernon to 
Hotspur: 


“T saw young Harry—with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d— 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, . 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


To evoke such an image, and with such 
rhythm and felicity, required the pen of a 
Shakespeare or the brush of a Velazquez. 
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INSURGENT* 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


UDE wondered if she had really left 
ey) her handkerchief behind, or whether 
it were that she had merely wished to 
tell him what at the last moment she 
could not bring herself to express. 

He could not stay in his silent lodging 
when they were gone, and fearing that 
he might be tempted to drown his misery 
in alcohol, he went up stairs, changed his 
dark clothes for his white, his thin boots 
for his thick, and proceeded to his cus- 
tomary work for the afternoon. 

But in the Cathedral he seemed to hear 
a voice behind him, and to be possessed 
with an idea that she would come back. 
She could not possibly go home with Phil- 
lotson, he fancied. The feeling ‘‘ grew 
and stirred.” The moment that the clock 
struck the last of his working-hours he 
threw down his tools and rushed home- 
ward. ‘‘Has anybody been for me?” he 
asked. 

Nobody had been there. 

As he could claim the downstairs sit- 
ting-room till twelve o'clock that night, 
he sat in it all the evening; and even 
when the clock had struck eleven, and 
the family had retired, he could not shake 
off the feeling that she would come back. 
Gladly would he have compounded for 
the denial of her as a sweetheart and 
wife by having her live thus as a fellow- 
lodger and friend, even on the most dis- 
tant terms. His supper still remained 
spread; and going to the front door, and 
softly setting it open, he returned to the 
room and sat as watchers sit on Old-Mid- 
summer eves expecting the phantom of 
the Beloved. But she did not come. 

Having indulged in this whim, he went 
up stairs and looked out of the window, 
and pictured her through the evening 
journey to London, whither she and Phil- 
lotson had gone for their holiday; their 
rattling along through the damp night to 
their hotel, under the same sky of ribbed 
cloud as that he beheld, through which 
the moon showed its position rather than 
its shape, and one or two of the larger 
stars made themselves visible as faint neb- 
ule only. It was a new beginning of 
Sue’s history. He projected his mind 


into the future, and saw her with chi! 
dren, more or less in her own likeness 
around her. But the consolation of r 
garding them as a continuation of he: 
identity was denied to him, as to all suc}, 
dreamers, by the wilfulness of Nature i; 
not allowing issue from one parent alone 
Every desired renewal of an existence 
debased by being half alloy. ‘‘If at th 
estrangement or death of my Love whon 
I did not marry I could go and see he: 
child, and hers solely, there would lb. 
comfort in it!” said Jude. And then hx 
again uneasily saw,as he had latter! 
seen with more and more frequeney, tli 
scorn of Nature for man’s finer emotions 
and her lack of interest in his aspira 
tions. 

The appalling strength of Jude’s affec 
tion for Sue showed itself on the morrow 
and following days yet more clearly. H« 
could no longer endure the light of th: 
Melchester lamps; the sunshine was as 
drab paint, and the blue sky as zinc 
Then he received news that his old aunt 
was dangerously ill at Marygreen, which: 
intelligence almost coincided with a let 
ter from his former employer at Christ 
minster, who offered him permanent work 
of a good class if he would come back 
The letters were almost a relief to him 
He started to visit Aunt Drusilla, and re 
solved to go on to Christminster to s 
what worth there might be in the build 
er’s offer. 

Jude found his aunt even worse than 
the communication from the widow Ed- 
lin had led him to expect. There was 
every possibility of her lingering on for 
weeks or months, though little likelihood 
He wrote to Sue informing her of th: 
state of her aunt,and suggesting that she 
might like to see her aged relative alive 
He would meet her at Alfredston Road 
the following evening, Monday, on his 
way back from Christminster, if she could 
come by the up-train which crossed his 
down-train at that station. Next morn 
ing, accordingly, he went on to Christ 
minster, intending to return to Alfreds 
ton soon enough to keep the suggested ap 
pointment with Sue. 

The city of learning wore an estranged 
look, and he had lost all feeling for its 


* Begun in December number, 1894, under the title “The Simpletons.” 
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associations. He came to the street in 
which he had first beheld Sue. The chair 
she had occupied when, leaning over her 
ecclesiastical scrolls, her girlish figure had 
arrested the gaze of his inquiring eyes, 
stood precisely in its former spot, empty. 
It was as if she were dead, and nobody 
lad been found capable of succeeding her 
in that artistic pursuit. Hers was now 
the city phantom, while those of the intel- 
lectual and devotional worthies who had 
once moved him to emotion were nolonger 
able to assert their presence there. 

However, here he was; and in fulfil- 
ment of his intention he went on to his 
former lodging in ‘*Capernaum,” near 
the ceremonial church of St. Silas. The 
old landlady who opened the door seemed 
clad to see him again, and bringing some 
lunch, informed him that, a few weeks 
before this time, a ‘‘sort of lady” had 
called and inquired for him by name. 
Jude asked what the lady was like, but 
the housewife’s notions were vague, and 
she could only describe the casual call- 
r as good-looking, and rather showily 
dressed. She had not seemed particular- 
ly anxious to see Jude, and had appar- 
ently only called from curiosity. His 
informant believed she was in some sit- 
uation in Christminster. 

Jude dismissed her with the thought 
that she might have been some acquaint- 
ance of Sue’s, and went on to the stone- 
yard where he had worked. But the old 
sheds and bankers were distasteful to him ; 
he felt it impossible to engage himself to 
return and stay in this place of vanished 
dreams. He longed for the hour of the 
homeward train to Alfredston, where he 
might probably meet Sue. Then, for one 
ghastly half-hour of depression caused by 
these scenes, there returned upon him 
that feeling which had been his undoing 
more than once—that he was not worth 
the trouble of being taken care of either 
by himself or others; and during this 
half-hour he met Tinker Taylor, the bank- 
rupt ecclesiastical ironmonger, at Four- 
ways, who proposed that they should ad- 
journ to a bar and drink together. They 
walked along the street till they stood be- 
fore one of the great palpitating centres 
of Christminster life, the inn wherein he 
formerly had responded to the challenge 
to rehearse the Creed in Latin—now a 
popular tavern, with a spacious and in- 
viting entrance, which gave admittance 
to a bar that had been entirely renovated 
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and refitted in modern style since Jude's 
residence here. 

Tinker Taylor drank off his glass and 
departed, saying it was too stylish a place 
now for him to feel at home in, unless he 
was drunker than he had money to be just 
then. Jude was longer finishing his, and 
stood abstractedly silent in the almost 
empty place. The bar had been gutted 
and newly arranged throughout, mahog- 
any fixtures having taken the place of 
the old painted ones, while at the back of 
the standing-space there were stuffed sofa- 
benches. The room was divided into com- 
partments in the approved manner, be- 
tween which were screens of ground glass 
in mahogany framing, to prevent topers 
in one compartment being put tothe blush 
by the recognitions of those in the next. 
On the inside of the counter two bar- 
maids leant over the white-handled beer- 
engines, and the row of little silvered taps 
inside, dripping into a pewter trough. 

Feeling tired, and having nothing more 
to do till the train left, Jude sat down on 
one of the sofas. At the back of the bar- 
maids rose bevel-edged mirrors, with glass 
shelves running along their front, on 
which stood precious liquids that Jude 
did not know the name of, in bottles of 
topaz, sapphire, ruby, and amethyst. The 
moment was enlivened by the entrance 
of some customers into the next compart- 
ment, and the starting of the mechanical 
telltale of moneys received, which emitted 
a ting-ting every time a coin was put in. 

The barmaid attending to this compart- 
ment was invisible to Jude’s direct glance, 
though a reflection of her back in the 
glass behind her was occasionally caught 
by his eyes. He had only observed this 
listlessly, when she turned her face for a 
moment to the glass to set her hair tidy. 
Then he was amazed to discover that the 
face was Arabella’s. 

If she had come on to his compartment 
she would have seen him. But she did 
not, this being presided over by the maid- 
en on the other side. She was in a black 
gown, with white linen cuffs and a broad 
white collar, and her figure, more devel- 
oped than formerly, was accentuated by a 
bunch of daffodils that she wore on her 
left bosom. In the compartment she 
served stood an electro-plated fountain of 
water over a spirit-lamp, whose blue flame 
sent a steam from the top, all this being 
visible to him only in the mirror behind 
her, which also reflected the faces of the 
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men she was attending to—one of them a 
handsome, dissipated young fellow, who 
had been relating to her an experience of 
some humorous sort. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Cockman, now! How can 
you tell such a tale to me in my inno- 
she cried, gayly. ‘* Mr. Cock- 
man, what do you use to make your mus- 
tache curl so beautiful?” As the young 
man was clean-shaven, the retort pro- 
voked a laugh at his expense. 

‘*Come,” said he, ‘‘Tll have a Curacoa; 
and a light, please.” 

She served the liqueur from one of the 
lovely bottles, and striking a match, held 
it to his cigarette while he whiffed. 

‘* Well, have you heard from your hus- 
band lately, my dear?” he asked. 

‘Not a sound,” said she. 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘‘T left him in Australia, and I sup- 
pose he’s there still.” 

Jude’s eyes grew rounder. 

‘* What made you part from him?” 

‘*Don’t you ask questions, and you 
won’t hear lies.” 

‘*Come,then, give me my change, which 
you've been keeping from me for the last 
quarter of an hour, and I'll romantically 
vanish up the street of this picturesque 
city.” 

She handed the change over the count- 
er, in taking which he caught her fingers 
and held them. ‘There was a slight strug- 
gle and titter, and he bade her good-by 
and left. 

Jude had looked on with the eye of a 
dazed philosopher. It was extraordinary 
how far removed from his life Arabella 
now seemed to be. He could not realize 
their nominal closeness. And this being 
the case, in his present frame of mind he 
was indifferent to the fact that Arabella 
was his wife indeed. 

The compartment that she served emp- 
tied itself of visitors, and after a brief 
thought he entered it, and went forward 
to the counter. Arabella did not rec- 
ognize him for a moment. Then their 
glances met. She started, till a humor- 
ous impudence sparkled in her eyes, and 
she spoke: 

‘** Well, I'm blest! I thought you were 
underground for years ago!” 

** Oh?” 

‘*T never heard anything of you, or I 
don’t know that I should have come here. 
But never mind. What shall I treat 
you to this afternoon? A Scotch and 
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soda? Come, anything that the house 
will afford, for old acquaintance’ sake.’ 

‘Thanks, Arabella,” said Jude, wit} 
out a smile. ‘‘ But I don’t want any 
thing more than I’ve had.” The fact was 
that her unexpected presence there had S 
destroyed at a stroke his momentary tast; 
for strong liquor as completely as it 
had whisked him back to his milk-fe, 
infancy. 

‘*That’s a pity, now you could get : 
for nothing.” : 

‘*How long have you been here?” 

‘* About six weeks. I returned fron, — 
Sydney three months ago. I always , 
liked this business, you know.” , 

‘*T wonder you came to this place!” 

‘Well, as I say, I thought you wer 
gone to glory, and being in London, I saw 
the situation in an advertisement. No 
body was likely to know me here, even i! 

I had minded, for I was never in Christ 
minster in my growing up.” 

‘** Why did you return from Australia‘ 

‘*Oh, I had my reasons.... Then you 
are not a Don yet?” 

** No.” 

‘* Not even a Reverend?’ 

“ne” 

‘*Nor so much as a Rather Reverend 
dissenting gentleman?” 

‘*T am as I was.” 

‘*True—you look so.” She idly held 
on by her right hand to the pull of th: 
beer-engine as she inspected him criti : 
cally. He observed that her hands wer q 
smaller and whiter than when he had ‘ 
lived with her, and that on the hand 
which pulled the engine she wore an 0: 
namental ring set with what seemed to 
be a real sapphire—which it was, indeed 
and was much admired as such by the 
young men who frequented the bar. 

**So you pass as married,” he con 
tinued. 

“Yes. I thought it might be awk 
ward if I called myself a widow, as | 
should have liked.” 

“True. Iam known here a little.” 

‘*T didn’t mean on that account—for 
as I said, I didn’t expect you, It was fo 
other reasons.” t 

‘* What were they?” 

‘*T don’t care to go into them,” she re 
plied, evasively. ‘‘I make a very good 
living, and I don’t know that I want 
your company.” 

Here a chappie with no chin and 4 
mustache like a lady’s eyebrow cat 
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and asked for a curiously compounded 
drink, and Arabella was obliged to go 
and attend to him. ‘* We ean’t talk 
here,” she said, stepping back a moment. 
‘Can't you wait till nine? I can get off 
duty two hours sooner than usual, if Iask. 
I am not living in the house at present.” 

He reflected, and said, gloomily: ‘* ll 
come back. I suppose we'd better arrange 
something.” 

‘‘Oh, bother arranging! I’m not go 
ing to arrange anything!” 

‘But I must know a thing or two; 
and, as you say, we can’t talk here. Very 
well; I'll call for you.” 

Depositing his unemptied glass, he went 
out and walked up and down the street. 
Here was a rude flounce into the pellucid 
sentimentality of his sad attachment to 
Sue. Though Arabella’s word was abso- 
lutely untrustworthy, he thought there 
might be some truth in her implication 
that she had not wished to disturb him, 
and had really supposed him dead. How- 
ever, there was only one thing now to be 
done, and that was to play a straight- 
forward part, the law being the law, and 
the woman between whom and himself 
there was no more unity than between 
east and west being in the eye of the 
Church one person with him. 

Having to meet Arabella here, it was 
impossible to meet Sue at Alfredston as 
he had promised. At every thought of 
this a pang had gone through him; but the 
conjuncture could not be helped. Ara- 
bella was perhaps an intended interven- 
tion to punish him for his unauthorized 
love. Passing the evening, therefore, in 
a desultory waiting about the town, where- 
in he avoided the precincts of every clois- 
ter and hall, because he could not bear to 
behold them, he repaired to the tavern 
bar while the hundred and one strokes 
were resounding from the Great Bell of 
Cardinal College—a coincidence which 
seemed to him gratuitous irony. The 
inn was now brilliantly lighted up, and 
the scene was altogether more brisk and 
gay. The faces of the barmaids had risen 
in color, each having a pink flush on her 
cheek; their manners were still more vi- 
vacious than before—more abandoned, 
more excited, and they expressed their 
sentiments and desires less euphemisti- 
cally, laughing in a lackadaisical tone, 
without reserve. 

The bar had been crowded with men 
of all sorts during the previous hour, and 






he had heard from without the hubbub of 
their voices; but the customers were fewer 
just now. He nodded to Arabella, and 
told her that she would find him outside 
the door when she came away. 

‘*But you must have something with 
me first,” she said, with great good- humor. 
‘Just an early night-cap; I always do. 
Then you can go out and wait a minute, 
as it is best we should not be seen going 
together.” She drew a couple of liqueur 
glasses of brandy; and though she had 
evidently, from her countenance, already 
taken in enough alcohol, either by drink- 
ing or, more probably, from the atmos- 
phere she had breathed for so many 
hours, she finished hers quickly. He 
also drank his, and went outside the 
house. 

In a few minutes she came, in a thick 
jacket and dark hat. ‘‘I live quite near,” 
she said, taking his arm, ‘‘and can let my- 
self in by a latech-key at any time. What 
arrangement do you want to come to?” 

‘‘Oh—none in particular,” he answered, 
thoroughly sick and tired, his thoughts 
again reverting to Alfredston and the 
train he did not go by, the probable dis- 
appointment of Sue that he was not there 
when she arrived, and the missed pleasure 
of her company on the long and lonely 
climb by starlight up the hills to Mary- 


green. ‘‘I ought to have gone back, 
really. My aunt is on her death-bed, I 
fear.” 


‘Tl go over with you to-morrow morn- 
ing. I think I could get a day off.” 

There was something particularly un- 
congenial in the idea of Arabella, who 
had no more sympathy than a tigress 
with his relations or him, coming to the 
bedside of his dying aunt and meeting 
Sue. Yet he said, ‘‘Of course, if you'd 
like to, you can.” 

‘* Well, that we’ll consider.... Now, 
until we have come to some agreement, it 
is awkward our being together here- 
where you are known, and I am getting 
known, though without any suspicion 
that I have anything to do with you. 
Suppose we meet again to-morrow, and 
decide whether we’ll make anything pub- 
lic or not.” 

‘* As you like,” he replied. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the morrow, between nine and half 
past nine, they walked in silen¢ée a little 
way out of the town, in the direction of 
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Alfredston. Having made rather a hasty 
toilet, Arabella looked a little frowzy, and 
her face was very far from possessing the 
animation which had characterized it at 
the bar the night before. 

‘“Ah.... Good God!” said Jude at 
last. 

‘* What?” said she. 

‘This is the very road by which I 
came into Christminster years ago.” 

‘* Well, whatever the road is, I think 
my time is nearly up, as I have to be in 
the bar by ten o’clock. And, as I said, I 
sha’n’t ask for the day to go with you to 
see youraunt. So perhaps we had better 
part here. I'd sooner not walk up Chief 
Street with you, since we’ve come to no 
conclusion at all.” 

‘“Very well. But you said that you 
had something you wished to tell me be- 
fore I left?” 

‘*So I had. But you wouldn't promise 
to keep it a secret. I'll tell you now if 
you promise. I wish you to know.... 
It was what I began telling you—about 
that gentleman who managed the Sydney 
hotel.” Arabella spoke somewhat hur- 
riedly for her. ‘‘ You'll keep it close?” 

‘* Yes—yes—lI promise!” said Jude, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Of course I don’t want to 
reveal your secrets.” 

‘* He said, whenever I met him out for 
a walk, that he was much taken with me, 
and he kept pressing me to marry him. 
I never thought of coming back to Eng- 
land again; and being out there in Aus- 
tralia, with no home of my own after 
leaving my father, I at last agreed, and 
did.” 

‘* What—marry him?” 

** Fes.” 

‘** Regular] y—legally—in Church?” 

‘“Yes. And lived with him till shortly 
before I left. It was stupid, I know; but 
I did! There, now I’ve told you all. 
Don’t round upon me. He’s never com- 
ing back to England, poor old chap. And 
if he does, he won't be likely to find me.” 

Jude stood pale and fixed. ‘‘ Why the 
devil didn’t you tell me before?” he said. 

‘*Well—I didn’t.... Don’t you make 
it up with me, then?” 

‘*T have nothing more to say,” replied 
Jude, with agitation. ‘‘I have nothing 
at all to say about the—crime—you’ve 
confessed to!” 

‘“Crime? Pooh! They don’t think 
much of such as that over there!.... 
Well, if you take it like that I shall go 
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back to him. He was very fond of me. 
and we lived honorable enough, and as 
respectable as any married couple in thie 
country. How did I know where you 
were?” 

‘‘T won't go blaming you. I could 
say a good deal, but perhaps it would be 
misplaced. What do you wish me to do?” 

‘*Nothing. I fancy we've seen enough 
of one another for the present. I shall 
think over what you said about your cir 
cumstances, and let you know.” 

Thus they parted. Jude watched her 
disappear in the direction of the hotel, 
and entered the railway station close by. 
Finding that it wanted three-quarters of 
an hour of the time at which he could 
get a train back to Alfredston, he strolled 
mechanically into the city as far as to 
the Fourways, where he stood, as he had 
so often stood before, and surveyed Chief 
Street stretching ahead, with its college 
after college, in picturesqueness unri 
valled except by such Continental vistas 
as the Street of Palaces in Genoa, thie 
lines of the buildings being as distinct in 
the morning air as in an architectural 
drawing. But Jude was far from seeing 
or criticising these things; they were 
hidden by an indescribable consciousness 
of Arabella, a sense of degradation at his 
experiences with her, which set upon his 
motionless face a look as of one accursed. 
If he could only have felt resentment 
towards her he would have been less un- 
happy; but he pitied while he contemned 
her. 

Jude turned, and retraced his steps. 
Drawing again towards the station, he 
started at hearing his name pronounced 
—less at the name than at the voice. To 
his great surprise, no other than Sue stood, 
like a vision, before him—her look anx- 
ious, as in a dream, her little mouth ner- 
vous, and her eyes speaking reproachful 
inquiry. 

‘*Oh, Jude—I am so glad—to meet you 
like this!” she said, in quick, uneven ac 
cents not far from a sob. Then she flush 
ed as she observed his thought that they 
had not met since her marrjage. They 
took each other’s hand without further 
speech, and went on together awhile, til! 
she glanced at him with furtive solici- 
tude. ‘‘I arrived last night, as you asked 
me to, and there was nobody to meet me. 
But I reached Marygreen, and they told 
me aunt was a trifle better. I sat up 
with her, and as you did not come all 
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night, I was frightened about you. I 
thought that perhaps when you found 
yourself back in the old place you were 
upset at thinking I was—married, and 
not there as I used to be, and you had 

ybodv to speak to, so you had tried to 
drown your gloom—as you did at that 
former time when you were disappointed 
ibout entering as a student, and had for- 
gotten your promise to me that you never 

vould again. And this, I thought, was 

why vou hadn’t come to meet me.” 

“ And you came to hunt me up and 
deliver me, like a good angel!” 

‘T thought I would come by the morn- 
ng train and try to find you.” 

‘I did think of my promise to you, 
dear, continually. I shall never break 
out again as I did, I am sure. I may 
have been doing nothing better, but I was 
not doing that. I loathe the thought 
of it.” 

‘IT am glad your staying had nothing 
to do with that. But,” she said, the faint- 
est pout entering into her tone, ‘‘ you 
didn’t come back last night and meet me, 
as you engaged to.” 

‘‘T didn’t—I am sorry to say. I hadan 
appointment at nine o’clock—too late for 
me to catch the train that would have 
met yours, or to get home at all.” 

Looking at his cousin as she appeared 
to him now, the truest and most disinter- 
ested friend that he had ever had, living 
largely in her imagination, so ethereal a 
creature that her spirit could be seen 
trembling through her limbs, he felt 
heartily ashamed of his earthliness in 
spending the hours he had spent in Ara 
bella’s company. There was something 
rude and immoral in thrusting these re- 
cent facts of his life upon the mind of 
one who was so uncarnate as to seem at 
times impossible as a human wife to any 
average man. And yet she was Phillot- 
son’s. How she had become such, how 
she lived as such, passed his comprehen- 
sion as he regarded her to-day. 

‘You'll go back with me?” he said. 
“There’s a train just now. I wonder 
how my aunt is by this time?.... And 
so, Sue, you really came on my account 
all this way! At what an early time you 
must have started, poor thing!” 

“Yes. Sitting up watching alone made 
me all nerves for you, and instead of go- 
ing to bed, I started. And now you won't 
frighten me like this again about your 
morals for nothing?” 






He was not so sure that she had been 
frightened about his morals for nothing. 
He released her hand till they had en- 
tered the train, where they sat down side 
by side, Sue between him and the win- 
dow. He regarded the delicate lines of 
her profile, and the small, tight, apple- 
like curves of her figure, so different from 
Arabella’s amplitudes. Though she knew 
he was looking at her she did not turn 
to him, but kept her eyes forward, as if 
afraid that by meeting his own some 
troublous discussion would be initiated. 

‘*Sue—you are married now, you know, 
like me; and yet we have been in such a 
hurry that we have not said a word about 
it.” 

‘*There’s no necessity,” she quickly re- 
turned. 

‘*Oh, well—perhaps not.... But I 
wish 
‘Jude—don’t talk about me—I wish 
you wouldn't!” she entreated. ‘‘It dis- 
tresses me rather. Forgive my saying 
it!.... Where did you stay last night?” 

She had asked the question in perfect 
innocence, to change the topic. He knew 
that, and said, merely, ‘‘At an inn,” 
though it would have been a relief to tell 
her of his meeting with Arabella. But 
the latter’s final announcement of her 
marriage in Australia bewildered him, lest 
what he might say should do his igno- 
rant wife an injury. 

Their talk proceeded but awkwardly 
till they reached Alfredston. That Sue 
was not as she had been, but was labelled 
**Phillotson,” paralyzed Jude whenever 
he wanted to commune with her as an 
individual, There remained the five-mile 
extra journey into the country, which it 
was just as easy to walk as to drive, the 
greater part of it being up hill. Jude had 
never before in his life gone that road 
with Sue, though he had with another. 
It was now as if he carried a bright light 
which temporarily banished the shady 
associations of the earlier time. 

Sue talked, but Jude noticed that she 
still kept the conversation from herself. 
At length he inquired if her husband 
were well. 

‘Oh yes,” she said. ‘He is obliged 
to be in the school all the day, or he 
would have come with me. He is so good 
and kind that to accompany me he would 
have dismissed the school for a day, even 
against his principles—for he is strongly 
opposed to giving casual holidays—only 
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I wouldn't let him. I felt it would be 
better to come alone. Aunt Drusilla, I 
knew, was so very eccentric; and his be- 
ing a stranger to her would have made 
it irksome to both. Since it turns out 
that she is hardly conscious, I am glad I 
did not ask him.” 

Jude had walked moodily while this 
praise of Phillotson was being expressed. 
‘*Mr. Phillotson obliges you in every- 
thing, as he ought,” he said. 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* You ought to be a happy wife.” 

“son” 

‘* Bride, I might almost have said, as 
yet. It is not so many weeks since I 
gave you to him, and—” 

‘* Yes, I know, I know!” There was 
something in her face which belied her 
late assuring words, so strictly proper 
and lifelessly spoken that they might 
have been taken from a list of model 
speeches in The Wife’s Guide to Conduct. 
Jude knew the quality of every vibration 
in Sue’s voice, could read every symptom 
of her mental condition; and he was con- 
vinced that she was unhappy, although 
she had not been a month married. Let 
it be said, however, that her rushing away 
thus from home, to see the last of a rela- 
tive whom she had hardly known in her 
life, proved nothing; for Sue naturally 
did such things as those. 

‘* Well, you have my good wishes now 
as always, Mrs. Phillotson.” 

She reproached him by a look. 

‘*No—you are not Mrs. Phillotson,” 
murmured Jude. ‘‘ You are dear, free 
Sue Bridehead, only you don’t know it. 
Wifedom has not yet annihilated and di- 
gested you in its vast maw as an atom 
which has no further individuality.” 

Sue put on a look of being offended, 
till she flipped out, ‘‘ Nor has husbandage 
you, so far as I can see!” 

‘* But it has!” he said, shaking his head 
sadly. 

When they reached the lone cottage 
under the firs, between the Brown House 
and Marygreen, in which Jude and Ara- 
bella had lived and quarrelled, he turned 
to look at it. A squalid family lived 
there now. He could not help saying to 
Sue: ‘‘ That’s the house my wife and I 
occupied the whole of the time we lived 
together. I brought her home to that 
house.” 

She looked at it. ‘‘ That to you was 
what the school-house at Shaston is to me.” 


“Yes; but I was not very happy there. 
as you are in yours.” 

She closed her lips in pronounced gj 
lence, and they walked some way, till she 
glanced at him to see how he was taking 
it. 

“Of course I may have exaggerated 
your happiness—one never knows,” he 
continued, blandly. 

‘** Don’t think that, Jude, for a moment. 
even though you may have said it to 
sting me. He’s as good to me as a man 
can be, and gives me perfect liberty 
which elderly husbands don’t do in gen 
eral.... If you think I am not happy be 
cause he’s too old for me, you are wrong.” 

*T don’t think anything against him 
—to you, dear.” 

‘And you won’t say things to distress 
me, will you?” 

‘*T will not.” 

He said no more, but he knew that. 
from some cause or other, in taking Phi! 
lotson as a husband Sue felt that she had 
done what she ought not to have done. 

They plunged into the concave field on 
the other side of which rose the village 
—the field wherein Jude had received a 
thrashing from the farmer many years 
earlier. On ascending to the village and 
approaching the house they found Mrs 
Edlin standing at the door, who at sight 
of them lifted her hands deprecatingly. 

‘*She’s downstairs, if you’ll believe me!” 
cried the widow. ‘‘Out o’ bed she got, 
and nothing could turn her. What will 
come o’t I do not know!” 

On entering, there indeed by the fire- 
place sat the old woman, wrapped in 
blankets, and turning upon them a coun 
tenance like that of Sebastiano’s Lazarus. 
They must have looked their amazement, 
for she said, in a hollow voice: 

‘* Ah —sceered ye, have I? I wasn't 
going to bide up there no longer, to please 
nobody! ‘Tis more than flesh and blood 
can bear, to be ordered to do this and that 
by a feller that don’t know half as well 
as you do yourself!....Ah—you’ll rue 
this marrying as well as he!’ she added, 
turning toSue. ‘ All our family do—and 
nearly all everybody else’s. You should 
have done as I did, you simpleton! And 
Phillotson the schoolmaster of all men! 
What made ’ee marry him?” 

‘““What makes most women marry, 
aunt?” 

‘Ah! You mean to say you loved thie 
man!” 
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‘‘T don’t mean to say anything defi- 
nite.” ~ 

‘Do ye love un¢ 

‘Don’t ask me, aunt.” 

“Tecan mind the man very well. A 
very civil, honorable liver; but Lord !—I 
don’t want to wownd your feelings, but 
there be certain men here and there that 
no woman of any niceness can stomach. 
| should have said he was one. I don’t 
say so now, since you must ha’ known 
better than I—but that’s what I should 
have said.” 

Sue jumped up and went out. Jude 
followed her, and found her in the out- 
house, erying. 

‘Don’t ery, dear!” said Jude, in dis- 
‘‘She means well, but is very 
crusty and queer now, you know.” 

“Oh no—it isn’t that,” said Sue, trying 
to dry her eyes. ‘‘I don’t mind her 
roughness one bit. It is that what she 
says is—is true!” 

‘“What—you don’t like him?” asked 
Jude, simply. 

‘‘T don’t mean that!” she said, hastily. 
“That I ought—perhaps I ought not to 
have married!” 

He wondered if she had really been 
coing to say that at first. They went 
back, and the subject was smoothed over, 
and her aunt took rather kindly to Sue, 
telling her that not many young women 
newly married would have come so far 
to see a sick old crone like her. In the 
afternoon Sue prepared to depart, Jude 
hiring a neighbor to drive her to Alfreds- 
ton. 

‘“‘T’ll go with you to the station, if you’d 
like?” he said. 

She would not lethim. The man came 
round with the trap, and Jude helped her 
into it, perhaps with unnecessary atten- 
tion, for she looked at him prohibitively. 

‘*T suppose—I may come to see you 
some day, when I am back again at Mel- 
chester?” he half crossly observed. 

She bent down, and said, softly: ‘‘No 
~—you are not tocome yet. I don’t think 
you are in a good mood.” 

‘Very well,” said Jude. 

‘*Good-by !” 
was gone. 

“She’s right! I won't go!” he mur- 
mured, . 

He passed the evening and following 
daysin mortifying by every possible means 
his wish to see his cousin, nearly starving 
himself in attempts to extinguish by fast- 


tress. 


** Good-by!” 
She waved her hand, and 
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ing his passionate tendency to love her. 
He read sermons on discipline, and hunt- 
ed up passages in Church history that 
treated of the ascetics of the second cen- 
tury. Before he had returned from Mary- 
green to Melchester there arrived a letter 
from Arabella. The sight of it revived 
even a stronger feeling of self-condemna- 
tion for his brief return to her society than 
for his attachment to Sue. 

The letter, he perceived, bore a-London 
post-mark instead of the Christminster 
one. Arabella informed him that a few 
days after their parting in the morning 
at Christminster she had been surprised 
by an affectionate letter from her Austra- 
lian husband, formerly manager of the 
hotel in Sydney. He had come to Eng- 
land on purpose to find her, and had 
taken a free, fully licensed publie in 
Lambeth, where he wished her to join 
him in conducting the business, which 
was likely to be a very thriving one, the 
house being situated in an excellent, 
densely populated, gin-drinking neighbor- 
hood, and already doing a trade of £200 a 
month, which could be easily doubled. 

As he had said that he loved her very 
much still, and implored her to tell him 
where she was, and as they had only 
parted in a slight tiff, and as her engage- 
ment in Christminster was only tempo- 
rary, she had just gone to join him as he 
urged. She could not help feeling that 
she belonged to him more than to Jude, 
since she had properly married him, and 
had lived with him much longer than 
with her first husband. In thus wishing 
Jude good-by she bore him no ill-will, 
and trusted he would not turn upon her, 
a weak woman, and inform against her, 
and bring her to ruin now that she had a 
chance of improving her circumstances 
and leading a genteel life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


JUDE returned to Melchester, which 
had the doubtful recommendation of be- 
ing only a dozen and a half miles from 
his cousin’s now permanent residence. 
At first he felt that this nearness was a 
distinct reason for not going southward 
at all; but Christminster was too sad a 
place to bear, while the proximity of 
Shaston to Melchester might afford him 
the glory of worsting the Enemy in a 
close engagement, such as was deliberate- 
ly sought by the priests and virgins of 
the early Church, who, disdaining an ig- 
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nominious flight from temptation, became 
even domiciliary partners with impunity. 
Jude did not pause to remember that, in 
the laconie words of the historian, ‘‘in- 
sulted Nature sometimes vindicated her 
rights” in such circumstances. 

He now returned with feverish desper- 
ation to his study for the priesthood—in 
the recognition that the single-minded- 
ness of his aims and his fidelity to the 
cause had been more than questionable 
of late. His passion for Sue troubled 
his soul; yet his abandonment to the so- 
ciety of Arabella for twelve hours seemed 
instinctively a worse thing—even though 
she had not told him of her Sydney hus 
band till afierwards. He had, he verily 
believed, overcome all tendency to fly to 
liquor—which, indeed, he had never done 
from taste, but merely as an escape from 
intolerable misery of mind. Yet he per- 
ceived with despondency that, taken all 
round, he was a man of too many pas- 
sions to make a good clergyman; the ut- 
most he could hope for was that in a life 
of constant internal warfare between flesh 
and spirit the former might not always 
be victorious. 

As a hobby, auxiliary to his readings 
in Divinity, he developed his slight skill 
in church music and thorough-bass, till 
he could join in part-singing from nota- 
tion with some accuracy. A mile or two 
from Melchester there was a restored vil- 
lage church, to which Jude had origi- 
nally gone to fix the new columns and 
capitals. By this means he had become 
acquainted with the organist, and the ul- 
timate result was that he joined the choir 
as a bass voice. 

He walked out to this parish twice 
every Sunday, and sometimes in the week. 
One evening about Easter the choir met 
for practice, and a new hymn, which Jude 
had heard of as being by a Wessex com- 
poser, was to be tried and prepared for the 
following week. It turned out to be a 
strangely emotional composition. As they 
all sang it over and over again its har- 
monies grew upon Jude, and moved him 
exceedingly. 

When they had finished he went round 
to the organist to make inquiries. The 
score was in manuscript, the name of the 
composer being at the head, together with 
the title of the hymn: ‘‘ The Foot of the 
Cross.” 

‘* Yes,” said the organist. ‘‘ He is a 
local man. He is a professional musi- 


cian at Kennetbridge-—between here and 
Christminster. The vicar knows him 
He was brought up and educated jy 
Christminster traditions, which accounts 
for the quality of the piece. I think ly 
plays in the large church there, and has 
a surpliced choir. He comes to Melches 
ter sometimes, and once tried to get th; 
Cathedral organ when the post was ya 
cant. The hymn is getting about every 
where this Easter.” 

As he walked, humming the air, on his 
way home, Jude fell to musing on its 
composer, and the reasons why he com 
posed it. What a man of sympathies li 
must be! Perplexed and harassed as hie 
himself was about Sue and Arabella, and 
troubled as was his conscience by the 
complications of his position, how he 
would like to know that man! ‘He o! 
all men would understand my difficu! 
ties,” said the impulsive Jude. If there 
were any person in the world to choose 
as a confidant, this composer would ly 
the one, for he must have suffered and 
throbbed and yearned. 

In brief, ill as he could afford the tim: 
and money for the journey, Jude Fawley 
resolved, like the child that he was, to go 
to Kennetbridge the very next Sunday 
He duly started early in the morning, for 
it was only by a series of crooked rail 
ways that he could get to the town. 
About mid-day he reached it, and crossing 
the bridge into the quaint old borough, 
inquired for the house of the composer. 

They told him it was a red-brick build 
ing some little way further on. Also 
that the gentleman himself had jusi 
passed along the street not five minutes 
before. 

‘Which way?” asked Jude, with alac 
rity. 

“Straight along homeward from 
church.” 

Jude hastened on, and soon had the 
pleasure of observing aman in a black 
coat and a black slouched felt hat no con 
siderable distance ahead. Stretching out 
his legs yet more widely, he stalked after. 
‘*A hungry soul in pursuit of a full 
soul!” he said. ‘‘I must speak to that 
man.” 

He could not, however, overtake the 
musician before he had entered his own 
house, and then arose the question if tliis 


were an expedient time to call. Whether 


or not, he decided to do so there and then, 
now that he had got here, the distanc« 
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home being too great for him to wait till 
late in the afternoon. This man of soul 
would understand scant ceremony, and 
might be quite a perfect adviser in a case 
in which an earthly and illegitimate pas- 
sion had cunningly obtained entrance 
into his heart through the opening af- 
forded for religion. 

Jude accordingly rang the bell, and 
was admitted. 

The musician came to him in a mo- 
ment, and being respectably dressed, good- 
looking, and frank in manner, Jude ob- 
tained a favorable reception. He was 
nevertheless conscious that there would 
be a certain awkwardness in explaining 
his errand, 

‘‘T have been singing in the choir of a 
little church near Melchester,” he said, 
‘“and we have this week practised ‘The 
Foot of the Cross,’ which I understand, 
sir, that you composed.” 

‘T did—a year or so ago.”’ 

‘‘T—like it. Ithink it supremely beau- 
tiful.” 

‘‘ Ah, well—other people have said so 
too. Yes, there’s money in it, if I could 
only see about getting it published. I 
have other compositions to go with it, 
too. I wish I could bring them out, for 
I haven’t made a five-pound note out of 
any of them yet. These publishing peo- 
ple—they want the copyright of an ob- 
scure composer's work such as mine is for 
almost less than I should have to pay a 
person for making a fair manuscript copy 
of thescore. The one you speak of I have 
lent to various friends about here and 
Melchester, and so it has got to be sung a 
little. But music is a poor staff to lean 
on; I am giving it up entirely. You 
must go into trade if you want to make 
money nowadays. The wine business is 
what Iam thinkingof. This is my forth- 
coming list. It is not issued yet, but you 
can take one.” 

He handed Jude an advertisement list 
of several pages in booklet shape, orna- 
mentally margined with a red line, in 
which were set forth the various clarets, 
champagnes, ports, sherries, and other 
wines with which he purposed to initiate 
his new venture. Perhaps there was no- 
thing unnatural in this turn of events; 
but it took Jude rather by surprise that 
the man with the soul was thus and thus. 
He felt that he could not open up his 
confidences. 

They talked a little longer, but con- 
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strainedly, for when the musician found 
that Jude was a poor man his manner 
changed from what it had been while 
Jude’s address had deceived him as to his 
position and pursuits. Jude stammered 
out something about his feelings in wish- 
ing to congratulate the author on such an 
exalted composition, and took an embar- 
rassed leave. 

All the way home, by the slow Sunday 
train, sitting in the fireless waiting-rooms 
on this cold spring day, he was depressed 
enough at his simplicity in taking such 
a journey. But no sooner did he reach 
his Melchester lodging than he found 
awaiting him a letter, which in the hurry 
of his departure that morning had not 
been given to him. It was a contrite lit- 
tle note from Sue, in which she said, with 
sweet humility, that she felt she had been 
horrid in telling him he was not to come 
to see her; that she despised herself for 
having been so conventional; and that he 
was to be sure to come by the 11.45 train 
that very Sunday and have dinner with 
them at half past one. 

Jude did not exactly tear his hair at 
having missed this letter till it was too 
late to act upon its contents, for he had 
chastened himself considerably of late, 
and at first this chimerical expedition to 
Kennetbridge really did seem to have 
been another special intervention of Prov- 
idence to keep him away from temptation. 
But a growing impatience of faith, which 
he had noticed in himself more than once 
of late, made him pass over in ridicule 
the idea that God sent people on foolish 
errands. He longed to see her. He was 
angry at having missed her, and he wrote 
instantly, telling her what had happened, 
and saying he had not enough patience 
to wait till the following Sunday, but 
would come any day in the week that she 
liked to name. 

Since he wrote a little over-ardently, 
Sue, as her manner was, delayed her re- 
ply till Thursday before Good - Friday, 
when she said he might come that after- 
noon if he wished, this being the earliest 
day on which she could welcome him, for 
she was now assistant teacher in her hus- 
band’s school. Jude therefore got leave 
from the Cathedral works at the trifling 
expense of a stoppage of pay and -went. 
He ascended from the nearest station 
about four, and entering on the summit 
of the peak after a toilsome climb, passed 
the first houses of the aerial town, and 
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drew towards the school-house. It was 
too early; they were still in school, hum- 
ming small, like a swarm of gnats; and 
he withdrew to a distance along Abbey 
Walk, whence he regarded the spot which 
fate had made the home of all he loved 
best in the world. In front of the schools, 
which were extensive and stone- built, 
grew two enormous beeches with smooth 
mouse-colored trunks, as such trees only 
will grow on chalk uplands. Within the 
mullioned and transomed windows he 
could see the black, brown, and flaxen 
crowns of the scholars over the sills, and 
to pass the time away he walked down to 
the level terrace where the Abbey gar- 
dens once had spread, his heart throbbing 
in spite of him. 

Unwilling to enter till the children were 
dismissed, he remained here till young 
voices could be heard in the open air, 
and girls in white pinafores over red and 
blue frocks appeared dancing along the 
paths which the abbess, prioress, sub-pri- 
oress, and fifty nuns had paced three 
centuries earlier. Retracing his steps, he 
found that he had waited too long, and 
that Sue had gone out into the town at 
the heels of the last scholar, Mr. Phillot- 
son having been absent all the afternoon 
at the teachers’ meeting at Shottsford. 

Jude went into the empty school-room 
and sat down, the girl who was sweeping 
the floor having informed him that Mrs. 
Phillotson would be back again in a few 
minutes. A piano stood near—actually 
the old piano that Phillotson had pos- 
sessed at Marygreen—and though the 
dark afternoon almost prevented him see- 
ing the notes he touched them in his 
humble way, and could not help modu- 
lating into the hymn which had so af- 
fected him in the previous week. 

A figure moved behind him, and think- 
ing it was still the girl with the broom, 
Jude took no notice, till the person came 
close and laid her fingers lightly upon his 
bass hand. The imposed hand was a little 
one he seemed to know, and he turned. 

‘*Don’t stop,” said Sue. ‘I likeit. I 
learnt it before I left Melchester. They 
used to play it in the Training-School.” 

‘IT can’t strum before you! Play it 
for me.” 

‘*Oh, well—I don’t mind.” 

Sue sat down, and her rendering of 
the piece seemed divine compared with 
his own. She, like him, was evidently 
touched—to her own surprise; and when 


she had finished, and he moved his hand 
towards hers, it met his own half-way 
Jude grasped it—just as he had done by 
fore her marriage. 

“It is odd,” she said, in a voice quite 
changed, ‘‘ that I should care about that 
because—” 

‘* Because what?” 

‘‘T am not that sort—quite.” 

‘** Not easily moved?” 

**T didn’t mean quite that.” 

**Oh, but you are one of that sort, fo 
you are just like me at heart.” 

‘** But not at head.” 

She played on, and suddenly turned 
round; and by an unpremeditated instinct 
each clasped the other's hand again. 

Sue uttered a forced little laugh as sli 
relinquished his quickly. ‘‘ How funny! 
she said. ‘‘I wonder what we both did 
that for?” 

‘*T suppose because we are both alike 
as I said before.” 

‘‘ Not in our thoughts! Perhaps a lit 
tle in our feelings.” 

‘‘And they rule thoughts. ... Isn't it 
enough to make one blaspheme that thi 
composer of that hymn is one of the most 
commonplace men I ever met!” 

**'What—you know him?” 

‘**T went to see him.” 

‘Oh, you goose—to do just what | 
should have done! Why did you?” 

‘**Because we are not alike,” he said 
dryly. 

‘*Now we'll have some tea,” said Sue 
**Shall we have it here instead of in my 
house? It is no trouble to get the kettle 
and things brought in. We don’t live at 
the school, you know, but in that ancient 
dwelling across the way called Old Grove's 
Place. It is so antique and dismal that 
it depresses me dreadfully. Such houses 
are very well to visit, but not to live in. 
I feel crushed into the earth by the weight 
of so many previous lives there spent. 
In a new place like these schools there is 
only your own life to support. Sit down, 
and I'll tell Ada to bring the tea things 
across,” 

He waited in the light of the stove, the 
door of which she flung open before go 
ing out, and when she returned, followed 
by the maiden with tea, they sat down by 
the sante light, assisted by the blue rays 
of a spirit-lamp under the brass kettle on 
the stand. 

‘‘This is one of your wedding - pres 
ents,” she said, signifying the latter. 
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Yes,” said Jude. 

The kettle of his gift sang with some 
satire in its note, to his mind; and to 
change the subject he said: ‘‘Do you 
know of any good readable edition of the 
uneanonical books of the New Testament? 
You don’t read them in the school, i sup 
pose?” 

‘Oh dear no!—’twould drive the burgh- 
ers mad.... Yes, there is one. Iam not 
familiar with it now, though I was in- 
terested in it when my former friend was 
alive. Cowper's Apocryphal Gospels.” 

‘‘That sounds like what I want.”’ His 
thoughts, however, reverted with a twinge 
to the ‘‘ former friend’”—by whom she 
meant, as he knew, the University com- 
rade of her earlier days. He wondered 
if she talked of him to Phillotson. 

‘‘The Gospel of Nicodemus is very 
nice,” she went on, to keep him from his 
jealous thoughts, which she read clearly, 
as she always did. Indeed, when they 
talked on an indifferent subject, as now, 
there was ever a second silent conversa- 
tion passing between their emotions, so 
perfect was the reciprocity between them. 
‘Tt is quite like the genuine article. All 
cut up into verses, too; so that it is like 
one of the other evangelists read in a 
dream, when things are the same, yet not 
the same. But, Jude, do you take an in- 
terest in those questions still? Are you 
getting up Apologetica ?” 

‘“Yes. I am reading Divinity harder 
than ever.” 

She regarded him curiously. 

‘“Why do you look at me like that?” 
said Jude. 

‘‘Oh—why do you want to know?” 

‘I am sure you can tell me anything 
I may be ignorant of in that subject. 
You must have learnt a lot of everything 
from your dear dead friend.” 

‘We won't get on to that now. Will 
you be carving out at that Church again 
next week, where you learnt the pretty 
hymn?” 

‘Yes, perhaps.” 

‘That will be very nice. Shall I come 
and see you there? It is in this direc- 
tion, and I could come any afternoon by 
train for half an hour.” 

‘“No. Don’t come!” 

‘* What—aren’t we going to be friends, 
then, any longer, as we used to be?” 

“eae 

“IT didn’t know that. I thought you 
were always going to be—kind to me!” 
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‘No, I am not.” 

‘* What have I done, then? I am sure 
I thought we two—” The tremolo in 
her voice caused her to break off. 

‘*Sue, I sometimes think you are a 
flirt,” said he. 

There was a momentary pause, till she 
suddenly jumped up; and, to his surprise, 
he saw by the kettle flame that her face 
was flushed. ‘‘I can’t talk to you any 
longer, Jude,” she said. ‘‘It is getting 
too dark to stay together like this, after 
playing morbid Good-Friday tunes that 
make one feel what one shouldn’t!.... 
We mustn't sit and talk in this way any 
more! Yes—you must go away, for you 
mistake me! Iam very much the reverse 
of what you say socruelly. Oh, Jude, it 
was cruel to say that! Yet I can’t tell 
you the truth. I should shock you by 
letting you know how I give way to my 
impulses, and how much I feel that I 
shouldn't have been provided with a 
heart unless it were meant to be exer- 
cised. Some women’s love of being loved 
is insatiable; and so often is their love of 
loving; but in the last case they may 
find that they can’t give it continuously 
to the chamber-officer appointed by the 
state to receive it. But you are so straight 
forward, Jude, that you can’t understand 
ae Now you must go. I am sorry 
my husband is not at home.” 

‘** Are you?” 

‘*T perceive I have said that in mere 
convention. Honestly I don't think I 
am sorry. It does not matter either way, 
sad to say!” 

As they had overdone the grasp of 
hands some time sooner, she touched his 
fingers but lightly when he went out 
now. He had hardly gone from the door 
when, with a dissatisfied look, she jumped 
on a form and opened the iron casement 
of a window beneath which he was pass- 
ing in the path without. ‘‘ When do you 
leave here to catch your train, Jude?” she 
asked. 

He looked up in some surprise. “The 
coach that runs to meet it goes in three- 
quarters of an hour or so.” 

‘* What will you do with yourself for 
the time?” 

‘*Oh, wander about, I suppose. Per- 
haps I shall go and sit in the old church.” 

‘*It does seem hard of me to pack you 
off so! You have thought enough of 
churches, Heaven knows, without going 
into one in the dark. Stay there.” 
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‘* Where?” 

‘“Where you are. I can talk to you 
better like this than when you were in- 
side.... It was so kind and tender of 
you to give up half a day’s work to come 
to see me!.... You are Joseph, the 
dreamer of dreams, dear Jude. And a 
tragic Don Quixote. And sometimes you 
are St. Stephen, who, while they were 
stoning him, could see heaven opened. 
Oh my poor friend and comrade, you'll 
suffer yet!” 

Now that the high window-sill was be- 
tween them, so that he could not get at 
her, she seemed not to mind indulging in 
a frankness she had feared at close quar- 
ters. ‘‘I have been thinking,” she con- 
tinued, still in the tone of one brimful of 
feeling, ‘‘ that the social moulds civiliza- 
tion fits us into have no more relation ta 
our actual shapes than the conventional 
shapes of the constellations have to the 
real star patterns. I am called Mrs. Rich- 
ard Phillotson, living a calm wedded life 
with my counterpart of that name. But 
[ am not really Mrs. Richard Phillotson, 
but a woman tossed about, all alone, with 
aberrant passions and unaccountable 
antipathies.... Now you mustn’t wait 
longer, or you will lose the coach. Come 
and see me again. You must come to 
the house then.” 

‘*Ves!” said Jude. ‘* When shall it be?” 

‘To-morrow week. Good-by !—good- 
by!” She stretched out her hand and 
stroked his forehead pitifully, just once. 
Jude said good-by, and went away into 
the darkness. 

Passing along Bimport Street, he 
thought he heard the wheels of the coach 
departing, and, truly enough, when he 
reached the Duke’s Arms in the Market 
Place the coach had gone. It was im- 
possible for him to get to the station on 
foot in time for this train, and he settled 
himself perforce to wait for the next—the 
last to Melchester that night. 

He wandered about awhile, obtained 
something to eat, and then, having an- 
other half-hour on his hands, his feet in- 
voluntarily took him through the ven- 
erable graveyard of Trinity Church, with 
its avenues of limes, in the direction of 
the schools again. They were entirely 
in darkness. She had said she lived over 
the way at Old Grove’s Place, a house 
which he soon discovered from her de- 
scription of its antiquity. 

A glimmering candle-light shone from 


a front window, the shutters being yet 
unclosed. He could see the interior clear 
ly—the floor sinking a couple of steps 
below the road without, which had be 
come raised during the centuries since 
the house was built. Sue, evidently jus; 
come in, was standing with her hat on jy 
this front parlor or sitting-room, whose 
walls were lined with wainscoting of pay 
elled oak reaching from floor to ceilin«. 
the latter being crossed by huge moulded 
beams only a little way above her head 
The mantel-piece was of the same heayy 
description, carved with Jacobean pilas 
ters and scroll-work. The centuries did 
indeed, ponderously overhang a young 
wife who passed her time here. 

She had opened a rosewood work-box, 
and was looking at a photograph. Hay 
ing contemplated it a little while, she 
pressed it against her bosom, and put it 
again in its place. 

Then, becoming aware that she had not 
obscured the windows, she came forward 
to do so, candle in hand. It was too dark 
for her to see Jude without, but he could 
see her face distinctly, and there was an 
unmistakable tearfulness about the dark, 
long-lashed eyes. 

She closed the shutters, and Jude turned 
away to pursue his solitary journey home. 
‘* Whose photograph was she looking at?” 
he said. 

He knew he should go to see her again, 
according to her invitation. Those ear 
nest men he read of, the saints, whom 
Sue with such painful irreverence called 
his demigods, would have shunned such 
encounters if they doubted their own 
strength. But he could not. He might 
fast and pray during the whole interval! 
but the human was more powerful in him 
than the divine. 


CHAPTER XXIX,. 


HowkvVERr, if God disposed not, woman 
did. The next morning but one brought 
him this note from her: 


‘**Don’t come next week. On your own 
account don’t. We were too free, under 
the influence of that morbid hymn and thie 
twilight. Think no more than you can 
help of Susan FLORENCE Mary.” 


The disappointment was keen. He 
knew her mood, the look of her face, when 
she subscribed herself at length thus. But 
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whatever her mood, he could not say she 
was wrong in her view. He replied: 


‘Tacquiesce. You are right. Itisa 
lesson in renunciation which I suppose I 
ought to learn at this season JUDE.” 


He despatched the note on Easter eve, 
and there seemed a finality in their de- 
cisions. But other forces and laws than 
theirs were in operation. On _ Easter- 
Monday morning he received a message 
from the widow Edlin, whom he had 
directed to telegraph if anything serious 
happened: 

‘* Your aunt is sinking. Come at once.” 

He threw down his tools and went. 
Three and ahalf hours later he was cross- 
ing the downs about Marygreen, and pres- 
ently plunged into the concave field across 
which the short-cut was made to the vil- 
lage. As he ascended on the other side 
a laboring-man who had been watching 
his approach from a gate across the path 
moved uneasily and prepared to speak. 
‘‘T can see in his face that she is dead,” 
said Jude. ‘* Poor Aunt Drusilla!” 

It was as he had supposed, and Mrs. 
Edlin had sent out the man to break the 
news to him. 

‘‘She wouldn't have knowed ’ee. She 
lay like a doll wi’ glass eyes; so it didn’t 
matter that you wasn’t here,” said he. 

Jude went on to the house, and in the 
afternoon, when everything was done, 
and the layers-out had finished their beer 
and gone, he sat down alone in the silent 
place. It was absolutely necessary to 
communicate with Sue, though two or 
three days earlier they had agreed to mu- 
tual severance. He wrote, in the briefest 
terms: 


‘*Aunt Drusilla is dead, having been 
taken almost suddenly. The funeral is 
on Friday afternoon.” 


He remained in and about Marygreen 
through the intervening days, went out 
on Friday morning to see that the grave 
was finished, and wondered if Sue would 
come. She had not written, and that 
seemed to signify rather that she would 
come than that she would not. Having 
timed her by her only possible train, he 
locked the door about mid-day,and crossed 
the hollow field to the verge of the upland 
by the Brown House, where he stood and 
looked over the vast prospect north wards, 





and over the nearer landscape in which 
Alfredston stood. Two miles behind ita 
jet of white steam was travelling from 
the left to the right of the picture. 

There was a long time to wait, even 
now, till he would know if she had ar- 
rived. He did wait, however, and at last 
a small hired vehicle pulled up at the 
bottom of the hill, and a person alighted, 
the conveyance going back, while the 
passenger began ascending the hill. He 
knew her; and she looked so slender to- 
day that it seemed as if she might be 
crushed in the intensity of a too passion- 
ate embrace, such as it was not for him 
to give. Two-thirds of the way up her 
head suddenly took a solicitous poise, 
and he knew that she had at that mo- 
ment recognized him. Her face soon be- 
gan a pensive smile, which lasted till, 
having descended a little way, he met her. 

‘*T thought,” she began, with nervous 
quickness, *‘ that it would be so sad to 
let you attend the funeral alone! And 
so—at the last moment—I came.” 

‘** Dear, faithful Sue!” murmured Jude, 
with tearful eyes. 

With her natural elusiveness, however, 
Sue did not stand still for any further 
greeting, though it wanted some time to 
the burial. A pathos so curiously com- 
pounded as that which attached to this 
hour was unlikely to repeat itself, and 
Jude would have paused, and meditated, 
and conversed. But Sue either saw it 
not at all, or, seeing it more than he, 
would not allow herself to feel it. 

The sad and simple ceremony was soon 
over, their progress to the church being 
almost at a trot, the bustling undertaker 
having a more important funeral an hour 
later, three miles off. Drusilla was put 
into the new ground, quite away from 
her ancestors. Sue and Jude had gone 
side by side to the grave, and now sat 
down to tea in the familiar house, their 
lives united at loast in this last attention 
to the dead. 

‘‘She was opposed to marriage from 
first to last, you say?” murmured Sue. 

‘Yes. Particularly for members of 
our family.” 

Her eyes met his, and pensively re- 
mained on him awhile. 

‘*We are rather a sad family, -don’t 
you think, Jude ?” 

‘*She said we made bad husbands and 
wives. Certainly we make unhappy ones. 
Ai all events, I do, for one!” 
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She was silent. ‘‘Is it wrong, Jude,’ 
she said, with a tentative tremor, ‘‘ for a 
husband or wife to tell a third person 
that they are unhappy in their marriage? 
If a marriage ceremony is a religious 
thing, it is possibly wrong; but if it is 
only a sordid contract, based on material 
convenience in householding, rating, and 
taxing, and the inheritance of land and 
money by children of fixed parentage, 
which it seems to be, why surely a person 
may say, even proclaim upon the house- 
tops, that it hurts and grieves him or 
her ?” 

‘*T have said so, anyhow, to you.” 

Presently she went on: ‘‘ Are there 
many couples, do you think, where one 
dislikes the other for no definite fault?” 

‘*Yes, I suppose. If either cares for 
another person, for instance.” 

‘* But even apart from that? Wouldn’t 
the woman, for example, be very bad-na- 
tured if she didn’t like to live with her 
husband, merely” (her voice undulated, 
and he guessed things)—‘‘ merely because 
she had a personal feeling against it—a 
fastidiousness, or whatever it may be 
called—although she might respect and 
be grateful to him? I am merely putting 
a case. Ought she to try to overcome 
her pruderies ?” 

Jude threw a troubled look at her. 
He said: ‘‘It would be just one of those 
cases in which my experiences go con- 
trary to my dogmas. Speaking as an 
order-loving man—which I hope I am, 
though I fear lam not—I should say yes. 
Speaking from experience and unbiassed 
nature, I should say no.... Sue, I be- 
lieve you are not happy!” 

‘* Yes, [ am!” said she, excitedly. ‘‘ How 
can a woman be unhappy who has only 
been married eight weeks to a man she 
chose freely?” 

‘*** Chose freely!” 

‘* Why do you repeat it?. .. But I have 
to go back by the six-o’clock train. You 
will be staying on here, I suppose?” 

‘‘For a few days, to wind up aunt’s 
affairs. This house is gone now. Shall 
I go to the train with you?” 

A little laugh of objection came from 
Sue. ‘‘I think not. You may come part 
of the way.” 

‘*But stop— you can’t go to-night. 
That train won’t take you to Shaston. 
You must stay and go back to-morrow. 
Mrs. Edlin has plenty of room, if you 
don’t like to stay here.” 


‘Very well,” she said, dubiously. ‘| 
didn’t tell him I would come for certain 

Jude went to the widow’s house ad 
joining to let her know; and returning 
in a few minutes, sat down again. “ |t 
is horrible how we are circumstanced. 
Sue — horrible!” he said, abruptly, with 
his eyes bent to the floor. 

“No! Why?” 

‘*T can’t tell you all my part of the 
gloom. Your part is that you ought not 
to have married him. I saw it before 
you had done it, but I thought I mustn’ 
interfere. I was wrong. I ought to 
have.” 

‘* But what makes you assume all this, 
dear?” 

3ecause —I can read you throug) 
your feathers, my poor little bird.” 

Her hand lay on the table, and Jude 
put his upon it. Sue drew hers away. 

‘*That’s absurd, Sue,” cried her cousin 
‘after what we’ve been talking about 
I am more strict and formal than you, if 
it comes to that; and that you should ob 
ject to such an innocent action shows 
that you are ridiculously inconsistent.” 

‘*Perhaps it was too prudish,” she 
said, repentantly. ‘‘Only I have fancied 
it was a sort of trick of ours—too fre 
quent, perhaps. There, you may hold it 
as muchas you like. Is that good of me?” 

‘Yes; very.” 

** But I must tell him.” 

** Who?” 

** Richard,” 

‘*Oh—of course, if you think it neces 
sary. But as it meant nothing, it may 
be bothering him needlessly.” 

‘**Well—are you sure you mean it onl) 
as my cousin?” 

‘* Absolutely sure. I have no feelings 
of love left in me.” 

‘“That’s news. How has it come to 
be?” 

‘*T’ve seen Arabella.” 

She winced, then said,curiously, ‘‘ When 
did you see her?” 

‘* When I was at Christminster.” 

‘*So she’s come back; and you never 
told me! I suppose you will live with 
her now?” 





‘** Of course—-just as you live with your 


husband.” 
Sue looked at the window-pots with 


the geraniums and cactuses, withered for 
want of water, and through them at tlie 


outer distance, till her eyes began to grow 
moist. 








‘“ What is it?” said Jude, in a softened 
tone. 

‘“Why should you be so glad to go 
ek to her if—if—what you used to say 
to me is still true—I mean if it were true 
then? Of course it is not now. How 
could your heart go back to Arabella so 
soon?” 

‘ A special Providence, I suppose, helped 
it on its way.” 

‘* Ah—it isn’t true,” she said, with gen- 
tle resentment. ‘' You are teasing me-- 

iat’s all—because you think I am not 
happy.” 

‘‘Tdon’t know. I don’t wish to know.” 

‘Tf IT were unhappy it would be my 
fault, my wickedness, not that I should 
have a right to dislike him. He is con- 
siderate to me in everything; and he is 
very interesting, from the amount of gen- 
eral knowledge he has acquired by read- 
ing everything that comes in his way.... 
Do you think, Jude, that a man ought to 
marry &@ woman his own age, or one 
younger than himself—twenty-two years 

as Lam than he?” 

‘Tt depends upon what they feel for 
each other.” 

He gave her no opportunity of self-sat- 
isfaction, and she had to go on unaided, 
which she did, in a vanquished tone, ver- 
cing on tears: 

‘‘T—I think I must be equally honest 
vith you as you have been with me. Per- 
haps you have seen what it is I want to 
say—that though I like Mr. Phillotson 
as a friend, I don’t like him-—-it is a tor- 
ture to me to—live with him as a hus- 
band! There, now I have let it out; I 
couldn’t help it, although I have been— 
pretending I am happy. Now you'll 
have a contempt for me forever, I sup- 
pose! She bent down her face upon her 
hands as they lay upon the cloth, and si- 
lently sobbed in little jerks that made the 
fragile three-legged table quiver. 

‘‘T have only been—married a month 
or two,” she went on, when calmer, but 
still remaining bent upon the table, and 
talking into her hands. ‘‘ And it is said 
that what a woman shrinks from—in the 
early days of her marriage—she shakes 
down to with comfortable indifference in 
half a dozen years. But that is much 
like saying that the amputation of a limb 
is no affliction, since a person gets com- 
fortably accustomed to the use of a wood- 
en leg or arm in the course of time.” 

Jude could hardly speak; but he said: 
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‘*T thought there was something wrong, 
Sue. Oh, I thought there was!” 

‘*But it is not as you think—there is 
nothing wrong except my own wicked- 
ness, I suppose you'd call it—a repug- 
nance on my part, for a reason I cannot 
disclose, and what would not be admitted 
as one by the world in general. . .. What 
tortures me so much is the constant ne- 
cessity of being responsive to this man, 
good as he is morally—the dreadful legal 
contract to feel in a particular way, when 
the essence of affection is its voluntari- 
ness! I wish he would beat me, or be 
faithless to me, or do some open thing 
that I could talk about as a justification 
for feeling as I do. But he does nothing, 
except that he has grown a little cold 
since he has found out how I feel. That's 
why he didn’t come to the funeral... . 
Oh, I am very miserable---I don’t know 
what to do!.... Don’t come near me, 
Jude, because you mustn't.” 

But he had jumped up and put his face 
against hers—or rather against her ear, 
her face being inaccessible. 

‘*T told you not to,” came from under- 
neath. 

‘*I know you did; I only came to— 
console you. It all arose through my 
being married before we met, didn’t it? 
You would have been my wife, Sue, 
wouldn’t you, if it hadn't been for 
that ?” 

Instead of replying, she rose quickly, 
and saying she was going to walk to her 
aunt’s grave in the church-yard to recover 
herself, went out of the house. Jude did 
not follow her. Twenty minutes later he 
saw her cross the village green towards 
Mrs. Edlin’s, and soon she sent a little 
girl to fetch her bag, and tell him she was 
too tired to see him again that night. 

In the lonely room of his aunt’s house 
Jude sat watching the cottage of the wid- 
ow Edlin as it disappeared behind the 
night shade. He knew that Sue was sit- 
ting within its walls equally lonely and 
disheartened, and again questioned his 
devotional motto that all was for the 
best. 

He retired to rest early, but his sleep 
was fitful from the sense that Sue was so 
near at hand. At some time near two 
o'clock, when he was beginning to sleep 
more soundly, he was aroused by a shrill 
squeak that had been familiar enough to 
him when he lived regulariy at Mary- 
green. It was the cry of a rabbit caught 
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in a gin. As was the little creature's 
habit, it did not repeat its ery; and prob- 
ably would not more than once or twice, 
but would remain bearing its torture till 
the morrow, when the trapper would come 
and knock it on the head. 

He who in his childhood had saved the 
lives of the earthworms now began to 
picture the agonies of the rabbit from its 
lacerated leo. If it were a ‘‘ bad catch,” 
by the hind leg, the animal would tug 
during the ensuing six hours till the iron 
teeth of the trap had stripped the leg 
bone of its flesh, when, should a weak- 
springed instrument enable it to escape, 
it would die in the fields from the morti- 
fication of the limb. If it were a ‘‘ good 
catch,” namely, by the fore leg, the bone 
would be broken, and the limb nearly 
torn in two in attempts at an impossible 
escape. 

Almost half an hour passed, and the 
rabbit repeated its ery. Jude could rest 
no longer till he had put it out of its pain, 
so, dressing himself quickly, he descended, 
and by the light of the moon went across 
the green in the direction of the sound. 
He reached the hedge bordering the wid- 
ow’s garden, when he stood still. The 
faint click of the trap as dragged about 
by the writhing animal guided him now, 
and reaching the spot, he struck the rab- 
bit on the back of the neck with the side 
of his palm, and it stretched itself out 
dead. 

He was turning away, when he saw a 
woman looking out of the open casement 
of a window on the ground-floor of the 
adjacent cottage. ‘‘ Jude!” said a voice, 
timidly —Sue’s voice. ‘‘It is you—is it 
not?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

‘‘T haven’t been able to sleep at all, 
and then I heard the rabbit, and couldn’t 
help thinking of what it suffered, till I 
felt I must come down and kill it. But 
I am so glad you got there first. ... They 
ought not to be allowed to set these steel 
traps, ought they?” 

Jude had reached the window, which 
was quite a low one, so that she was vis- 
ible down to her waist. She let go the 
casement stay and put her hand upon 
his, her moonlit face regarding him wist- 
fully. 

‘*Did it keep you awake?” he said, ten- 
derly. 

‘*No—I was awake.” 

‘* How was that?” 


‘Oh, you know—now! I know you 
with your religious doctrines, think that 
a married woman in trouble of a ki ; 
like mine commits a mortal sin in makin 
a man the confidant of it, asI did you. | 
wish I hadn't, now!” 

‘* Don’t wish it, dear,” he said. ‘‘ T| 
may have been my view, but my «d 
trines and I begin to part company.” 

‘*T knew it!—I knew it! And that 
why I vowed I wouldn’t disturb your | 
liefs. But—I am so glad to see yo 
and, oh, I didn’t mean to see you agai 
now the last tie between us, Aunt Drus 
la, is dead !” 

Jude seized her hand and kissed i 
‘There is a stronger one left,” he said 
“Tl never care about my doctrines « 
my religion any more! Let me help 
you, even if I do love you, and even 
ra 

‘Love me,’ you were going to say 
but don’t say it. I can’t admit so muc 
as that. There! Guess what you lik« 
but don’t press me to answer questions. 

‘*T wish you were happy, whatever | 
may be.” 

‘*T can’t be. So few could enter into 
my feeling—they would say ‘twas my) 
fanciful fastidiousness, or something of 
that sort, and condemn me.... It is 
none of the natural tragedies of lov 
that’s love’s usual tragedy in civilized 
life, but a tragedy artificially manufac 
tured by chaining people together who in 
a natural state would find relief in part 
ing.... It would have been wrong, per 
haps, for me to tell my distress to you, if 
I had been able to tell it to anybody else. 
But I have nobody. And I must tell 
somebody. Jude, before I married him | 4 
had never thought what marriage meant 
It was idiotic of me—there is no excuse 
I was old enough, and I thought I was 
very experienced. So I rushed on, when 
I had got into that Training - School 
scrape, with all the cocksureness of tli 
fool that I was!.... I am certain one 
ought to be allowed to undo what one has 
done so ignorantly. I dare say it hap 
pens to lots of women; only they submit, 
and I kick.... When men of a later age 
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look back upon the barbarous customs 
and superstitions of the times that we 
have the unhappiness to live in, what wi// 
they say?” 

‘“You are very bitter, darling Sue! 
How I wish—I wish—” 

‘* You must goin now.” Ina moment 
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of impulse she bent over the sill, and laid 
jer face upon his hair, weeping, and then, 
imprinting a scarcely perceptible little kiss 
upon the top of his head, withdrawing 
quickly, so that he could not put his arms 






round her and return the kiss with inter- 
est, as he would unquestionably have 
otherwise done. She shut the casement, 
and he returned to his cottage. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE STORY OF THE LIVER. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


-_ Mr. Mallock wrote his book 
\ entitled Is Life Worth Living? Mr. 
Punch, in the exercise of that shrewd, 
practical common-sense which is the con- 
comitant, and often the essence, of wit, 
replied to the titular query, ‘‘ That de 
pends on the liver!” And the saying of 
Charivari is perfectly true. Whether we 
have regard to the welfare of the physical 
man that lives, or to that of the most im- 
portant appendage of his digestive appa- 
ratus, there can be no doubt that our en- 
joyment of vitality and all its concerns is 
founded on a very material basis indeed. 
Truth to tell, the liver has played, from 
the very first, a most important rdle in 
human affairs. Far before and beyond 
human details, however, it is easy to show 
that the big digestive gland comes well 
to the front in the maintenance of the or- 
ganism. For one thing, it is the diges- 
tive gland which is the first to be special-\ 
ized with any degree of exactness as we 
trace life from its small beginnings on- 
wards to the fulness of its development. 
We find a liver, or its feeble representa- 
tive, in animals which boast of little else 
in the way of digestive belongings than 
the bare tube which is the essential fea- 
ture of a nutritive system. This tube be- 
gins with the mouth, is prolonged into a 
cullet, dilates into a stomach, and narrows 
again into an intestine. Digestion is sim- 
ply the journey of food along this tube. 
Attached to the sides of the tube, and 
opening into it, are certain organs we call 
digestiv> glands. These number in their 
ranks the salivary glands of the mouth, 
the sweetbread, and the liver as the chief 
appendages of the bodily commissariat 
department. They pour upon the food 
the fluids or secretions they manufacture 
from the blood which is supplied to them, 
and these fluids act chemically on the diet 
and fit it for its future destination, which, 
of course, is the blood current itself. 

Now among these digestive addenda 
the liver comes early to the front. What- 


ever certain biological opinions may say 
to the contrary, it is pretty certain that 
even in a worm we may find sundry cells 
that appear to discharge the duties of a 
liver; but no doubt whatever exists that 
in a snail or an oyster, and equally in a 
cuttle-fish, as well as in a lobster or cray- 
fish, the liver is an organ of much impor- 
tance, if one may judge by the high de- 
gree of development to which the gland 
attains. Possibly we shall not be very far 
from the truth if we assume that among 
miscellaneous feeders: in lower life the 
liver’s largeness bears a direct relation to 
the multifarious work their digestive sys- 
tems have to undertake and execute; and 
when we arrive at the highest animals 
of all—the backboned tribes—the liver is 
never wanting in size or in importance. 
Even in that groundling among verte- 
brates, the lancelet, at once lowest of 
fishes and a connecting link with the 
backboneless tribes, the liver appears as 
a little sae or offshoot of the intestine; 
while in all other fishes it assumes a 
prominence that heralds the importance 
to which it attains in the warm-blooded 
aristocrats of the group. 

Thus far, then, there is no lack of evi- 
dence to show that the liver presents us 
with a bodily possession influencing in a 
marked degree the physiological fate of 
the organism, whether it is of a high or 
a low grade in the living series. If we 
have regard to ancient opinions regard- 
ing the liver, repeated and enlarged upon 
in edifying fashion by the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, the part played 
by the liver in human affairs may clearly 
enough be ascertained to be anything but 
limited to its digestive work. For the very 
word ‘‘ melancholy” itself, etymologically 
interpreted, means “‘ black bile.” In the 
old days when ‘‘ humors” poured forth 
from this organ and that were believed 
to be the direct cause of mental as well 
as physical ailments, the bile secretion of 
the liver played its own part in the the- 
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oretical production of disease. In these 
days the spleen was regarded as a cistern 
whence issued forth vapors that upset the 
even balance of body and mind alike—a 
tradition which lingers and survives still 
in our expression, ‘a fit of the spleen.” 
The liver, giving ‘‘ black melancholy,” 
was an equal offender against the propri- 
eties of health, and perchance there was 
perfect reason for this belief, if the an- 
cient idea of the causation of melancholy 
was alittle at fault. To-day we frankly 
recognize the powerful part played by 
the liver in the production of health-de- 
rangements, and a bilious subject is just 
as apt to be ‘‘ melancholic ” as to exhibit 
any other feature of his ailment which 
the ancient world emphasized and noted 
as a sign and symptom of erratic behav- 
ior of the big gland we own as a chief 
detail of our physical belongings. 

The anatomical facts regarding the liv- 
er are easily appreciated. By way of a 
rational understanding of the liver’s work 
it is necessary to become acquainted with 
the liver’s build. It is the biggest organ 
in our body, weighing, as it does, between 
three and four pounds. Its color is of a 
chocolate brown, tinged somewhat with 
a burnt-umber hue. Lying to the right 
of the stomach, it is sheltered under the 
lower ribs and below the big muscle (or 
‘**diaphragm ”) which separates the chest 
from the body’s lower cavity. Convex 
above, it is hollowed out below, and its 
right side is thick and rounded, in oppo- 
sition to its thin left border. Solid in 
its substance, we find the liver to be 
marked off into five unequal parts, or 
divisions, or ‘‘ lobes,” of which the right 
lobe is the largest, the left lobe ranking 
next in point of size. Now this big gland, 
as regards its essential structure, is found 
to be composed of cells. Everywhere we 
find the essential elements of a living 
body to consist of these microscopic units, 
the nature of which it is necessary to ap- 
preciate, especially with reference to the 
liver’s work and duties. Cells are really 
the workmen of the living frame. They 
are composed of living matter (or ‘ pro- 
toplasm ”) in their typical development, 
and it is through the work and labors of 
the different cells of our bodies that the 
life physical, and I may add the life 
mental also, are maintained. For cells 
in the tear-glands manufacture tears, just 
as cells in the sweetbread manufacture 
sweetbread juice, or just as cells in the 


salivary glands are responsible for tly 
making of saliva. It is the cells of the 
brain which are the physical instruments 
through which the work of governing 
and controlling the body is carried o: 
And if we go back in our body’s histo 
to its very beginning, we shall find that 
to start with, it arose from a single living 
cell we call the ovum, or germ. What 
ever may be doubtful about life and 
action, this at least is certain, that a 
our bodily work is performed by means 
of the cell-colonies which compose thy 
most vital and most active constituents 
of our frame. Like other organs, then 
our liver is essentially built up of living 
cells, the hepatic cells of the anatomist 
They are aggregated in clumps whic! 
form the ‘‘ lobules” of the liver, each lob 
ule measuring from the one-tenth to th: 
one-twentieth of an inch in diameter. A 
lobule is really an epitome of the whol 
liver. If we may ascertain the functions 
which one of these little clumps of liver 
cells discharges, we may be sure of know 
ing the work of the gland as a whol 
Regarding the liver cells themselves, they 
are of course utterly microscopic bodies 
In diameter they vary from the one-thou 
sandth part to the one-two -thousandt}l 
part of an inch. Of yellow color, the 
microscope shows us that their proto 
plasm, or living matter, is of granular 
nature, and exhibits oil globules in its 
substance. 

If we have regard to the liver’s size, 
these facts regarding its constitution be 
come invested with singular interest 
For the gland must be composed of mil! 
ions of these living cells or workmen 
whose collective labors represent the act 
ual work the liver performs, The com 
plexity of that work, as we shall note, is 
of startling character; so that once again 
we meet with the consideration that so 
frequently faces us in the discussion of 
vital problems, namely, the apparent in 
adequacy of mere structure to explain 
the intricacy of the functions discharged 
Nor is this all. Another point of interes! 
forced upon our attention is the fact of 
the co-operative nature of our whole phys 
ical existence. For it is clear that thie 
living body, if it is anything definite at 
all in its constitution, represents a strict 
ly co-operative organization. Cells of one 
kind discharge one duty, be it respective 


ly the formation of bone, the growth of 


muscle, or the secretion of gastric juice; 
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and they discharge this one duty only. 
It is left for cells of another kind to un- 
dertake the manufacture of saliva, the 
production of nerve-force, or the making 
of tears. Yet varied as are their opera- 
tions, the summation of their collective 
work is the maintenance of the organ- 
ism of which they are the real constit- 
uents; and it is in this summation of 
their labors that we discern that perfect 
co-operation which has its practical out- 
come in the healthy and ordered life we 
know. If any argument is of avail tow 
ards showing that the apparent single in- 
dividuality of man is really a matter of 
colonial constitution, that argument will 
assuredly be found in the facts of cell life 
and work to which I have alluded. Our 
personality in this sense may be said to 
be a compound one, veiled by the very 
perfection of the co-operation that binds 
our diverse units in unbroken harmony. 

Certain channels or byways have also 
to be reckoned with in considering the 
liver’s constitution. If we compare the 
liver to a factory, we may first of all find 
it necessary to provide for the nutrition 
and feeding of the workmen we employ. 
Hence into the liver passes a big artery 
(the hepatic artery), which supplies a 
constant stream of blood, if not to the 
cells directly, at least to those structures 
which bind the cells together. Out of 
the liver passes a vein (the hepatic vein), 
which drains the liver of its blood, re- 
turning that blood to the heart and 
lungs for purification. The blood of this 
vein, as we shall see, carries out of the 
liver other products besides mere liver 
waste. Then comes a big vein, called the 
portal vein, whose nature demands our 
special attention. For this vein is formed 
by the union of many other and smaller 
veins which convey blood returning from 
its work of nourishing the stomach, in- 
testine, and other organs. We see this 
portal vein passing upwards and disap- 
pearing within the substance of the liver, 
so that in addition to the blood which the 
gland receives by the hepatic artery for its 
nourishment, and to that which it is al- 
ways sending away back to the heart by 
the hepatic vein, this portal vein is carry- 
ing into the liver a large additional sup- 
ply. Comparing the liver to a factory, we 
may think of the portal vein very accu- 
rately as the railway siding which brings 
the raw material to the establishment. It 
supplies the liver with the stuff to work 





on, just as the hepatic vein, going out of 
the liver, represents at least one exit for 
the manufactured article. Finally there 
leaves the liver a tube or duct called the 
bile-duct. This tube carries bile out of 
the liver, as its name implies, and pours 
it on the food in the intestine just after 
that food leaves the stomach. If bile is 
not required for digestion it passes back- 
wards, as it were, into a receptacle lying 
on the under side of the liver, called the 
gall-bladder, which parts with its stored- 
up bile to'the intestine when the demand 
arises for the services of that fluid. 
3earing in mind the three blood-vessels 
connected with the liver, and the bile-duct 
that carries off the manufactured product, 
it behooves us to notice the manner in 
which these blood-vessels are distributed 
within the liver’s substance. For that 
the blood arrangements of the gland must 
bear a close relation to the cells of the 
organ goes without saying. We may 
simplify our study of this matter by tak- 
ing the bile-duct and its origin as a start- 
ing-point for our inquiries. Accurate 
investigation has shown us that the bile- 
duct begins in the liver in microscopic 
channels which surround the cells. The 
proof of this fact, and of another fact, 
namely, that the bile passes directly from 
the cells of the liver into these byways 
surrounding them, is interesting. An 
indigo-carmine dye was injected into 
the veins of an animal, and in a short 
time afterwards, on the animal being 
killed, the examination of the liver cells 
showed that the coloring matter had col- 
lected around the cells, and was practi- 
cally contained within the little channels 
between them. This was a demonstration 
which had long been needed, and a proof 
of its correctness was found in the fact 
that if an animal thus treated was killed 
at a prior stage of the investigation, the 
dye was found, not in the channels, but in 
the cells, which, of course, had absorbed 
it from the blood. These microscopic 
channels, as they pass from the lobules of 
the liver, unite with the byways coming 
from neighboring lobules, and thus form 
larger ducts; and finally, by the union of 
many such ducts, we at last practically 
reach the main tube or bile-duct which 
leads out of the liver into the intestine. 
Disposing thus of the manner in which 
the bile-product of the liver finds its way 
from the cells of the gland to the intes- 
tine, to be there poured upon the food, 
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we may now turn our attention to the 
distribution of the blood-vessels them- 
selves. The portal vein, which we saw to 
carry blood into the liver from the stom- 
ach, intestine, and digestive organs at 
large, soon begins to divide and to subdi- 
vide within the gland. If we trace it on- 
wards to its finest ramifications, we see 
the last branches of this vein running 
round the edge or circumference of the 
lobules or little clumps of liver cells. 
These fine branches of the vein send their 
divisions inwards among the cells, and 
when they reach the central part of each 
liver lobule they unite to form a larger 
branch. This latter vessel, when we 
trace it onwards, soon unites with sim- 
ilar branches from other lobules, and 
thus form the beginnings of the hepatic 
vein itself. So that the blood which is 
carried into all parts of the liver by 
the portal vein, after giving off its sub- 
stance to the liver cells, passes onwards 
in a continuous stream, and is taken 
out of the gland by the hepatic vein. 
The end of the portal vein, in other 
words, if end it can be called, is the be- 
ginning of the hepatic vein. And the 
pure blood, lastly, which the hepatic ar- 
tery brings into the liver for its nourish- 
ment, similarly, after branching within 
the liver, also discharges its burden into 
the hepatic vein, which returns the blood 
to the heart and lungs. 

The main points regarding the circu- 
lation in the liver are now before us. 
Summarizing the facts, we find that the 
main current of blood which goes into 
the liver by the portal vein, after being 
conveyed to the cell-workmen, is car- 
ried out by the hepatic vein. This is 
at once the evident source of supply of 
raw material to the liver, and the car- 
riage out of the gland of waste mat- 
ters, and of certain other products of 
vastly greater importance. The hepatic 
artery we may merely remember as a 
channel of liver nourishment. Its du- 
ties do not directly affect the liver’s work, 
while the bile-ducts, in perhaps the truest 
sense of the term, represent the liver's 
drainage system, and remove from its 
substance to the intestine the materials, 
mostly of waste character, which result 
from the operations whereon the gland is 
perpetually engaged. 

A very apt simile was once used by 
Dr. Lauder Brunton to indicate the dif- 
ference which modern science has shown 


to exist between old and new views re- 
garding the functions and duties of the 
liver. If we watch a steamship sailing 
on its way, we see jets of water given off 
to the sea from the engines. Now if any 
person were to argue that the sole pur 
pose for which the ship was built was 
that of discharging its water - jets, we 
should esteem such an observation savor 
ing of foolishness. The jets of water do 
not represent the work of the steamer: 
they are really the results of its work 
Applying the case of the ship to the 
liver, we may note how inadequate is the 
view, common enough still, by-the-way, 
among educated persons, that the duty of 
the liver is ‘‘to make bile.” The manufac 
ture or secretion of bile is really as much 
a result of the liver’s work as is the ejec 
tion of water from the steamer’s engines, 
which is the same thing as saying that 
the liver’s duties are far more important 
and complex than the production of the 
familiar fluid which has been so long 
popularly associated with it. The truth 
is that our liver isa many-sided organ in 
respect of its duties. It does not perform 
one function alone, but several, and it is 
perhaps difficult to assign to any one of its 
duties a superiority or importance over the 
rest. The due discharge of these duties is 
all-important and essential for the welfare 
of the organism, and it is this multifarious 
round of functions which lies at the root 
of the liver’s paramount place in the ani 
mal economy. 

Perhaps the. most natural method of 
appreciating the study of the liver is that 
of commencing our study with the rela 
tions of the gland to the digestion of our 
food. Here we fall back upon an ele 
mentary piece of physiology which leads 
us straight to the nature of our foods and 
to the work of the stomach in their as 
similation. People are often startled to 
learn that the stomach has really very 
little to do, as regards the bulk of the op 
eration, with the digestion of food at all. 
But such is the case. By far the greater 
part of every meal we eat consists of 
starches, sugars, and fats, and over these 
articles of diet, all-important as they are 
as energy - producing foods, the stomach 
exercises little or no digestive power. 
There is, however, another class of foods 
of highly important kind which is the 
special care of the stomach. These are 
the nitrogenous foods, which go to build 
up the tissues of our frame, whereof al- 
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bumen (represented by the juice of meat 
and white of egg, the gluten of flour, the 
easeine of milk, and like substances) is 
a fumiliar example. It is the nitroge- 
nous foods which the stomach, by aid of 
its gastric juice, poured out on the food, 
is able chemically to alter and to adapt 
for their further assimilation. Let us 
see, then, what happens when the work 
of the stomach fails to be carried out. 
[he nitrogenous foods, mixed with the 
gastric juice (whereof the chief con- 
stituents are pepsin and hydrochloric 
acid), are converted into peptones. This 
action is a complex one; suffice it to 
say that at its close peptones are formed 
out of the albumens and like foods which 
the meal has contained. Now what. are 
these peptones? The answer is, they are 
still albuminous bodies, chemically speak- 
ing, but changed physically in a marked 
degree from the state in which they were 
swallowed. For in the shape of peptones 
they can pass easily by diffusion through 
the walls of the stomach, and are thus 
taken up by the blood-vessels of that or- 
gan. So that we arrive at the real raison 
détre of the stomach, in a physiological 
sense, if we say that its chief duty is to 
convert our nitrogenous foods into pep- 
tones, so that in this form they may strain 
through the walls of the stomach and 
gain admittance to the blood. Carrying 
our thoughts back to the blood arrange- 
ments of the liver, it will be remembered 
that the portal vein which enters the liver 
is made up of a union of veins coming 
from the stomach, intestine, and other di- 
gestive organs. Therefore it follows that 
the peptones of our food, passing from the 
stomach into its blood-vessels, will be car- 
ried by these vessels into the portal vein, 
and will be swept up with the. blood cur- 
rent of that vessel into the liver. 

This in itself is an interesting point, 
for it teaches us, in plain language, that 
the stomach is really ‘‘a short-cut” for 
these nitrogenous foods into the blood; 
only the ‘‘short-cut” leads through the 
liver, and here begins the recital of one 
of the chief duties of that gland. The 
stomach’s operation reminds us of the 
doings at a frontier custom-house. The 
passengers are turned out bag and bag- 
gage for examination by the douanier. 
Articles not liable to duty are passed on, 
but contraband goods are seized and con- 


. veyed to the depot for further action in 


the shape of the levying of duty. The 


stomach is the frontier station on the di 
gestive journey; the nitrogenous foods 
are the contraband goods sought out by 
the gastric juice, which figures as the 
custom-house officer; and while they are 
swept up as peptones into the depot (or 
liver), the non-contraband mass, in the 
shape of the fats, starches, and sugars, is 
allowed to go on its way rejoicing into 
the intestine as its own and proper di 
gestive destination. 

One of the most remarkable facts re 
garding the natural digestion of our food 
which modern science has disclosed to 
us is that which declares, on experiment- 
al evidence, that under certain conditions 
our diet may poison us. This strange 
but true declaration applies to these very 
peptones whose history I have just de- 
tailed. The evidence on this head is 
unmistakable. If peptones are injected 
directly into the blood of an animal 
they act as poisons of very virulent 
type, allied in their nature to the pto- 
maines and like bodies which chemistry 
has succeeded in extracting from decaying 
and putrefying meat. It seems that the 
peptones prevent coagulation of the blood 
when directly placed in contact with that 
fluid, while they lower the force of the 
heart and the blood pressure, produce 
coma or insensibility, give rise to con- 
vulsions, and ultimately cause death. 
These, in fact, are extraordinary state- 
ments, because they refer not to any 
action which is of unnatural or abnormal 
kind, but to the ordinary process of di- 
gestion as it is naturally conducted. It 
is not suggested that all albuminous or 
nitrogenous bodies give rise equally to 
poisons by reason of their chemical de- 
composition ; what is certain is that many 
of them, in the shape of peptones, have 
the power of producing serious effects 
when they are allowed to pass into the 
general circulation, and to be conveyed 
throughout the frame. On the one hand, 
therefore, it would appear that the living 
body demands these albuminous foods as 
essential parts of its nutritive store; while, 
on the other hand, it is demonstrated that 
as peptones, representing the first stage 
on their digestive journey, they may be 
come virulent poisons. This is a sheer 
anomaly apparently. The way out of 
the physiological difficulty, however, lies 
through the liver. 

Our peptones are swept up to the liver 
through the portal vein, which, by-the 
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way, it should be remembered, is also 
bringing to the gland other food products 
from the later stage of digestion in the 
intestine. It behooves us, therefore, to see 
what part is played by the liver in deal- 
ing with the erratic peptones which 
threaten our physical prosperity and wel- 
fare in so marked a degree. A tolerably 
long physiological experience has shown 
that the liver is really placed like a po- 
lice official or sentinel at the gateway of 
the blood. It has long been matter of 
scientific knowledge that the gland has a 
power of dealing effectively with poisons 
of many kinds which have found access 
to the body. It thus plays the part of an 
antiseptic organ or disinfecting establish- 
ment, rendering innocuous substances oth- 
erwise destined very powerfully to affect 
the welfare of the organism at large. 
Orfila and others, for instance, showed 
that mineral poisons, such as arsenic, lead, 
mercury, and the like, accumulate special- 
ly in the liver, and this for the reason 
that the gland has: arrested them from 
passing into the circulation. Later on 
Schiff, Hegger, and others found that on 
poisons of a much more powerful nature, 
to wit, nicotine, curarine, daturine, mor- 
phine, and strychnine, the liver exercised 
a destructive action. There followed nat- 
urally on the heel of these discoveries the 
information that the poisonous bodies 
produced by the decomposition of albu- 
mens, peptones and the like, were also 
intercepted and rendered chemically in- 
ert by the all-useful and watchful liver. 
Even the poison of the serpent, subtle as 
it is, is subjected to the same _ physio- 
logical scrutiny by the gland. Poisons 
which, like snake virus, act at once when 
introduced directly into the circulation, 
were known to be harmless when swal- 
lowed, and this result was explained on 
the assumption that the digestive secre- 
tions chemically decomposed them, and 
rendered them innocuous by the time 
they were absorbed. To-day we see once 
again the liver action coming to the front 
in this process as in the mere natural ac- 
tion of dealing with the poisonous pep- 
tones our food may contain. If it be 


true (as seems likely) that, in the process 
of digestion and also in certain disorders 
of that function, poisonous principles are 
generated in the intestine, absorbed by 
the blood, and carried by the portal vein 
to the liver, we receive a fresh addition to 
the long list of debts which, in a physio- 
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logical sense, we owe to our liver for 
guarding us against noxious actions that 
seem inseparable from the discharge of 
the ordinary processes of our lives, 
Swept up into the liver by the blood of 
the portal vein, the peptones are ultimate 
ly brought into immediate contact with 
the cells of the gland. It is in this rela 
tionship that we begin to see more clear! 
the physiological importance of the li, 
ing population of the organ. For what 
ever work is executed by the liver is sim 
ply the outcome of the combined labors 
of these wondrous microscopic particles, 
which, in the truest sense of the word, are 
the real laborers in the bodily vineyard 
What the liver does with the peptones, 
and what is the exact nature of the 
changes which it effects upon them, is 
still matter of physiological speculation 
but we shall perhaps not be drawing 
upon pure hypothesis too largely, or stat 
ing that which is unsupported by fact, if 
we assume that they are chemically al 
tered by the liver cells to fit them for 
passing into the blood to renew and 1 
plenish the fluid, and in turn to repair 
the tissues of the body. Physiologists 
incline to the belief that the peptones are 
remodelled in the liver to form a 
stance known as “‘globuline,” which is a 
very complex albuminous substance, much 
in request by the red corpuscles of the 
blood. Not all the peptones, however, 
are thus filtered off and passed on to the 
blood, escaping out of the liver by the lx 
patic vein, which we saw to be the out 
let channel of the liver. Possibly thx 
liver makes the peptones pay toll on thei: 
way through its territory, and so much 
of the peptonic material retained by thie 
liver is probably converted into a sul 
stance known as ‘‘ glycogen,” of the curi 
ous history of which more anon. Such is 
the first, but not the whole duty of the li, 
er. Itis the detective policeman at the vat: 
of the exhibition who keeps pickpockets 
from gaining admission; or rather it en 
traps the evil-doers, securely jails them, 
and liberates them only when it has 
purged them of their power to do evil 
Following upon these facts comes an 
other of practical importance to the phy 
sician. A bilious attack may be compared, 
as regards its symptoms, to a case of poi 
soning. There is headache, nausea, retcl 
ing, vomiting, and collapse. On the idea 
that the liver’s duty, from one cause or 
another, has been neglected, we can see 
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how the bilious seizure may be a case of 
poisoning by peptones, which, like the un- 
arrested pickpockets, find their way into 
the circulation, and produce on the brain 
ind in other organs their dire effects, only 
too well known as concomitants of our 
\ighly civilized but artificial existence. 
The story of the liver leads us to notice 
a second chapter in the history of the 
duties it performs. This recital begins 
with the discovery by Claude Bernard, 
many years gone by, that the liver was 
to be regarded as a sugar-making organ. 
Bernard found the liver, after death, to 
part with large quantities of sugar—not 
ordinary sugar, let us note, but grape- 
sugar. The liver itself dissolved in water 
gives a rich solution of sugar, and when 
all blood has left it, and a stream of water 
is sent into it by the portal vein, sugar 
can be washed out through the natural 
outlet, the hepatic vein; and this process 
can be repeated again and again, after in- 
tervals, until the liver’s sugar store is ex- 
hausted. Before these experiments were 
undertaken it was believed that the liver 
destroyed or consumed the sugar which 
was brought to it by the portal vein 
from the intestine, in which part of the 
digestive tube sugar, starch, and fat di- 
gestion takes place. Bernard’s observa- 
tions, therefore, seemed to prove just the 
contrary result. Another observation 
was of a remarkable kind. A liver re- 
moved from an animal just after death, 
cut into small pieces, and placed in boil- 
ing water, gave little or no sugar. But 
the infusion became milky in appearance, 
and when a ferment was added to it (such 
as that of saliva, which converts starch 
in the mouth into grape-sugar), and the 
infusion heated, it became clear, and was 
found to be rich in sugar. Here, then, 
was a proof that if the liver itself did 
not contain sugar, it at least was a 
repository or storehouse of some sub- 
stance or other which could be changed 
into sugar by adding a ferment to it. 
This substance, it was clear, was of the 
nature of starch, readily convertible into 
sugar (as in our mouths), and on this 
substance the name ‘‘ glycogen,” or “ ani- 
mal starch,” was accordingly bestowed. 
We know that glycogen is naturally 
stored up in the cells of the liver, which 
thus become a kind of purveyor of starch 
to the organism, while this starch is also 
found as a natural constituent of the 
muscles, of the white corpuscles of the 
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blood, of the brain, and of other tissues of 
the body. It is perfectly certain whence 
the liver obtains its starchy store—name- 
ly, from the starches and sugars it ob- 
tains from the food. For if an animal be 
fed exclusively on flesh, which contains 
no starch, the amount of sugar found in 
the liver is very much less than that 
which results from a starchy diet, while 
on the latter diet much starch is stored 
up in the gland. Even if, as is likely, 
the liver may convert so much of its pep- 
tones, derived from flesh foods, as has al- 
ready been hinted, into glycogen, the 
broad fact remains that it is the starch of 
the food which directly contributes to the 
fulness of the liver’s store. 

Now what are the meanings and pur- 
ports of this second duty of the liver? 
Claude Bernard explained the starch- 
storing function of the liver in what ap- 
peared to be a singularly apt fashion. 
Let us remember he found the blood is- 
suing from the hepatic vein to be rich in 
sugar, while the portal vein carried none. 
Hence came the conclusion that the liver 
really formed the sugar it gave forth to 
the blood; that it converted its glycogen 
or starch into sugar; that this sugar, paid 
out to the blood by the hepatic vein, was 
carried to the lungs; and that, burnt or 
oxidized in the lungs, it was the source of 
animal heat. Suppose that this sugar was 
not so used up in the lungs, Bernard main- 
tained that it passed into the blood, was 
carried to the kidneys, and gave rise to the 
disease known as ‘‘ diabetes.” These views 
have been hotly contested. Dr. Pavy, for 
example, maintained that the blood of the 
hepatic vein issuing from the liver was not 
richer in sugar than the blood elsewhere; 
and this seemed to be a crushing fact, an- 
nihilating Bernard’s theory. Again, the 
heat of our body is not produced in our 
lungs, but in our muscles, so that this part . 
of Bernard’s theory has certainly to be sur- 
rendered. The truth probably lies, here 
as elsewhere, in ‘‘ the middle way.” It is 
true the liver has a very marked sugar- 
producing power, making sugar out of 
the starch it stores; and it is also true 
that sugar, which is soluble, is a form of 
nourishment or pabulum easily adapted 
for diffusion in the blood, while starch is 
not. Again, Bernard probably laid ‘too 
much stress on what he observed to oc- 
cur after death in the animal liver, and 
gave too little heed to the possibly differ- 
ent actions which might, and probably 
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do, occur in the liver during life. Dr. 
Pavy holds that the sugar formation was 
a post-mortem process, and that the real 
destination of the glycogen of the liver 
is not to form sugar, but to be converted 
into fat, and that this fat goes to aid in 
the production of bile. When sugar is 
produced by the liver, this is regarded, 
accordingly, not as the work of a healthy 
organism, but as the result of disease. 
The mean between these extremes teach- 
es that probably the liver does give forth 
sugar in the healthy and normal state, 
and that this sugar goes, not to produce 
heat in the lungs, but to supply the mus- 
cles and other parts with a food product 
adapted for their nutrition. If this view 
be correct, then the liver appears before 
us as a kind of physiological banker, 
which, receiving deposits of money in 
one form of currency, pays out these de- 
posits in another shape. Its banking op- 
erations, however, are not limited to the 
current account system required for the 
hourly wants of the tissues. For it has 
been well suggested that, in the shape of 
a deposit account at the bank of nutri- 
tion, the sugar may be stored (as starch) 
in the liver till it is wanted for the body's 
needs and necessities. So long as plenty 
of sugar reaches the blood and tissues 
from the digestive system direct, the liv- 
er’s deposit of starch would not be drawn 
upon. But when there is a commercial 
crisis in nutritive affairs, and sugar is de- 
ficient, the reserve fund in the liver is 
brought into requisition, and it passes out 
its store to the blood, to relieve the busi- 
ness pressure of the body and to restore 
the balance of things in the disturbed or- 
ganism. 

Whether or not the liver is a true fat- 
forming organ is a point open to dispute. 
Dr. Pavy, as we have seen, maintains that 
fat-formation is part of the natural work 
of the gland. The liver cells certainly 
contain fat globules, while in sundry 
states of life, best illustrated, perhaps, by 
the fate of the Strasburg goose, the liver, 
in a state of food-repletion combined with 
inactivity, becomes a mass of fat. Again, 
no doubt starches and sugars are fat- 
formers; but it is a difficult matter to 
conceive how glycogen can be converted 
into fat; so that on grounds of expedien- 
cy we may, perhaps, most safely assume 
that the liver simply stores fat normally 
in small quantity, but liable to be exces- 
sively increased when a more than ade- 
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quate amount of fat-forming matters are 
contained in the food, and when a defi 
ciency of muscular exercise is therewit} 
associated. 

We have left for consideration the third 
chapter in the liver’s story—that relating 
to its duty as a bile-forming gland. TT), 
story is told of a science student who 
once upon a time, when asked a question 
regarding bile and its history and uses, 
replied that *‘ bile was formed in the stom 
ach, and was used for cleaning carpets.” 
Doubtless this youth was better instruct 
ed in the principles of domestic economy 
than in the facts of physiology; for al 
though bile is decidedly not formed in the 
stomach, it is often used by housewives, 
who obtain it from the gall-bladder of the 
ox, for removing grease stains from fab 
rics of various kinds. The student’s an- 
swer illustrates the great advantage to be 
derived from following out our know- 
ledge to its ultimate end, for, curious! y 
enough, what bile does in the way of dis 
solving grease stains in a carpet it also 
does in the way of dissolving the fats of 
our food in the intestine. Whatever bile 
may be—and we have already seen it par 
take of the nature of a waste product— it 
certainly assists materially in the diges 
tion of fats. So, also, it aids the absorp 
tion by the wall of the intestine of our 
digested foods (fats especially), while to 
it may be attributed antiseptic properties 
in that it serves to retard injurious de 
composition of the food. That it has an 
influence in stimulating intestinal move 
ments, and of thus expediting the diges 
tive process, is also an ascertained fact. 

Viewed from the stand-point of its rela- 
tions to the liver, which produces it, bile 
may be said to possess a double origin. 
For it is now well ascertained, as the re 
sult chiefly of the experiments of Schiff, 
that while the liver is perpetually excret 
ing, that is, separating bile from the 
blood, it is also absorbing bile from that 
fluid. Putting this'fact.in another way, 
the liver, we may hold, is always making 
new bile by means of its cells from the 
blood as the raw material, while it is giv 
ing forth to the intestine, for digestive 
purposes, the old bile which it has ab 
sorbed from the blood brought to it by 
the portal vein. The course of the bile 


is therefore largely one from the liver 
into the intestine, whence it is absorbed 
into the blood, which, in turn, carries it 
back to the liver again. 


Concurrently 
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with the operation of this main bile vor- 
tex. as it were, we find much bile car- 
ried away for good, as by an overflow of 
the swirl, by the intestine. If bile be add- 
ed to the blood directly, or if it be placed 
in the stomach or intestine, the liver flow 
of this fluid is increased; and it is presum- 
able, therefore, that a certain amount of 
bile is naturally present in the blood it- 
self. But the place of origin of bile, be- 
vond all dispute, is the cells of the liver. 
Bile-making and bile-elaboration thus ap- 
pear as additional duties which these liv- 
ing workmen perform and sustain. It is 
from the blood of the portal vein, that 
creat inlet of the liver, that bile is formed, 
and our previous studies have shown us 
how intimately associated with the clumps 
of liver cells are the ramifications of that 
vessel. That the changes which result in 
the formation of bile are of complex de- 
scription is a fact which need not be em- 
phasized. The protoplasm or living mat- 
ter of the cells of the liver here, as else- 
where, is the seat of a chemistry which 
practically defies explanation. Very intri- 
cate in its own composition is bile itself. 
It is probably the most complex of all our 
bodily secretions. Containing a large 
percentage of water, it has solids, consist- 
ing of cholesterine, pigment, fats,and min- 
erals (among which common salt is con- 
spicuous), along with phosphates of lime, 
soda, and magnesia, carbonate of soda, ox- 
ide of iron, and even traces of silica itself, 
of manganese and copper. Certain curi- 
ous compounds of soda are characteristic 
constituents of this fluid. It is matter 
of certainty, then, that only the cells of 
the liver can form the special substances 
found in bile, and it is notable that its 
color is derived from the blood, while 
the fat it contains also represents the con- 
tribution of the liver cells. 

Regarded as part of the liver’s story, 
the making of bile, as we have seen, is 
really a result of the work of the gland. 
Yet in another sense bile-making partakes 
of the nature of a special duty, for that 
fluid undoubtedly represents the work of 
the liver in removing from the blood 
waste matter, or substances which repre- 
sent the result of the wear and tear of the 
vital fluid. It is nothing to the point here 
involved that bile is utilized in the work of 
digesting fats. Its mode of origin clearly 
indicates that it is a fluid resulting from 
the separation and elaboration, by the 
liver cells, of matters partly derived from 


the blood itself, and in part resulting, no 
doubt, from the operations in which the 
liver engages in connection with its guar- 
dianlike duties over the peptones and 
other products derived from the digestive 
system. Whatever be the exact origin of 
the bile, this much at least is certain, that 
its formation represents one of the most 
complicated of our bodily duties; while 
its manufacture testifies no less to the 
extraordinary powers exercised by the 
living cells, which, with an apparent sim- 
plicity of structure, are enabled to figure 
as the agents in chemical processes defy- 
ing the efforts of the furthest science per- 
fectly and clearly to explain. 


The story of the liver thus briefly nar- 
rated forms, perchance, one of the most 
typical illustrations of the extent and na- 
ture of the researches in which the sci- 
ence of these latter days is given to en- 
gage. It is often difficult for those whose 
interests lie outside the domain of scien- 
tific research to admit the utility of inves- 
tigations which, when casually viewed, 
appear to be far removed from any prac- 
tical application to human affairs. But 
the house of knowledge is only builded 
by slow degrees and by many hands; 
and the liver'’s story finds its best com- 
mentary and moral in the fact that on 
the foundation afforded by such studies, 
the edifice of rational medicine is reared, 
and this result, in its turn, makes directly 
for the cure of disease and for the pro- 
motion of the happiness of man. 


Notr.—Since this article was written, Dr. Pavy 
has published his treatise on the carbo - hydrates 
(starches and sugars) in their relations to healthy 
nutrition and to disease. He maintains that the 
liver really arrests sugar by absorbing it from the 
blood of the portal vein. Diabetes results when 
this action is imperfectly discharged. The glycogen 
stored in the liver, Dr. Pavy holds, is used to build 
up proteid (or*nitrogenous) matter or fat—possibly 
both. The question, however, is not decided, elabo- 
rate as Dr. Pavy’s researches have been. For ex- 
ample, in our food the starches and sugars bulk 
most largely, and it is difficult to see how all this 
material can adequately be disposed of as fat or 
proteid matter. So also it is possible that if pro- 
teid matter can be formed out of starches and 
sugars, the reverse action may be represented in 
the liver’s work. But the whole matter is still 
sub judice. The views expressed in this article may 
perchance be held to represent the general consen- 
sus of opinion among physiologists regarding the 
destination of the liver’s glycogen ; and this opinion 
may be maintained while according to the researches 
of Dr. Pavy the highest possible credit due to the 
efforts of a veteran worker in a most difficult and 
complex department of the science of life. —A. W. 
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OOKING from the window of a Tuscan 
LU villa across to the great republic, one 
can have some conception how it appears 
to foreigners who never travel out of their 
own kingdoms. It lies there vast and 
undefined. The high lights caught of it 
in the distance are unattractive, merely 
the illuminations of crime, accidents, and 
the abnormal! news that the news-gather- 
ers think worth sending by cables, or the 
correspondents dish up to suit readers who 
only care to hear of the eccentric. The 
picture is never normal, always exagger- 
ated. There is a vague conception of a 
vast region, generally lawless, always 
reckless, without comfort, without safety, 
in a very slow process of evolution out 
of barbarous manners. Yet even its ge- 
ographical vastness is not comprehended. 
Italy is twice the size of England, but it 
is less than half as large as the State of 
Texas, and both England and Italy, leav- 
ing Sicily out, could be put into Montana. 
Of course mere size is nothing, and we 
do not even care to set off Alaska against 
Siberia, but the territory of the United 
States is capable of sustaining as large a 
proportionate population as Europe, and 
at its present rate of increase in popula- 
tion its numbers will soon be command- 
ing in the world. Of course, again, there 
is nothing in numbers without quality, 
but it is precisely in regard to quality that 
the European conception of the United 
States fails—quality and diversity. The 
information conveyed to Europe takes lit- 
tle note of the vast and normal soundness 
of American life, of its general every-day 
happiness and security and confidence in 
its future, of its education, the high level 
of its general intelligence, its strong mor- 
al and religious tone, its churches, its 
splendid charities. Of its wealth.newly 
gained, there is an exaggerated notion, 
and this sets in high relief its vulgarity, 
the vulgarity being largely not from cor- 
ruption of the heart, but a departure from 
the conventional forms of Europe. Judg- 
ment is passed upon us from our excess- 
es and the differences from Continental 
manners and habits, natural to diverse 
people liberated from conventions and let 


loose as builders of a new world. What 
Europe fails to comprehend, adequate] 

is the spectacle of the creation of a great 
nation under absolutely new conditions 
What it does not see is that the only sta 
ble, unrevolutionized government of the 
last hundred years is the United States, 
and that the Federal government is unique 
among nations for the official integrity of 
its civil servants. It is rare that a dollar 
is lost in the handling of its immense 
revenues. No, the even, peaceful life of 
the great body of the people is not seen, 
but a conception of the life is got from 
the railway wrecks, of all sorts, the fires, 
the strikes, the antics of cranks, many of 
them recent importations, whose cultivat 
ed Old World cussedness is passed wholly 
to our credit. It is the accidental by 
which we are known. Presumably there 
is much agreeable existence in Hungary, 
and even in the Carpathian Mountains 
but almost the only news we ever get of 
them 1s some outburst of violence, gene: 

ally of a flood that sweeps away a whol 
village. In the same way, if the travel 
ler from America were to judge his coun 
try by the news of it coming over sea, 
uncorrected by his knowledge of the act 

ual life, he would have no desire to go 
home. 

But he can learn something from this 
distant view in which so many unpleas 
ant things are thrown in high relief. For 
one thing, there seems to be an uncom 
mon number of what the Bible, which 
never needs to explain its terms, calls 
fools, even for the growing population 
Perhaps there are proportionately no 
more fools in the United States than else 
where, but their distinction is in the 
things about which they are foolish. 
From ignorance simply they insist upon 
trying financial experiments which the 
experience of ages has uniformly found 
to be disastrous. The spectacle is simp]) 
amazing of a great nation, with unequal- 
led resources and opportunities, running 
into debt in a time of profound peace, un 
able to pay its current expenses without 
a loan, often on the edge of financial sus 
pension, simply because the fools wlio 
think that nine inches are a foot have 
got the balance of votes. Another amaz- 
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ing spectacle is the attitude of the people 
venerally in the matter of the result of 
their high taxes, that is, in the failure of 
the taxes to produce the necessary public 
improvements and comfort. Tried by 
any European standard, our taxes gener- 
ally are high, though they are not so 
minute and inquisitorial as many other 
systems. But when we contrast our ex- 
penditure with that of Europe we see 
how little we get for it, in the matter of 
good roads, paved streets, clean cities, 
sanitary precautions, and enduring work 
of all sorts on our highways of travel. 
The excuse offered for this state of things 
is that the citizens are too busy making 
private fortunes to care for the public 
fortune, and would rather submit to all 
that is unsightly and crude and expen- 
sive in our temporary shabby city work 
than to give any time to rectify the evil. 
And seeing that this is so, the European 
verdict is that government by popular 
suffrage is a failure. 

And yet foreigners are eager to go to 
this land of failure by the hundreds of 
thousands annually. In the matter of 
emigration people seem to obey a kind 
of blind instinct as to the existence of 
better opportunities and freer lives in 
regions to which they are impelled to 
move. The theory of equality has taken 
a very strong hold, and there are few peo- 
ple anywhere, like the present farmers of 
Tuscany, who are content with their con- 
dition. In America there is a certainty 
of changing the condition, and a fair 
gambling chance of bettering it. Even 
if they do not better it, they are, even in 
poverty, their own masters to a degree 
they cannot be in fixed Old World tradi- 
tions. And to be one’s own master, rich 
or poor, has been the seductive dream of 
all time. It is useless to say to the eman- 
cipated negro in the United States that 
he is not, as in cases he is not, as well fed 
and clothed and cared for as he was in 
slavery. He knows that he has the privi- 
lege of lying abed in the morning if he 
chooses. In the same way the emigrant 
to America is little deterred by the pic- 
tures that are held up to him of disorder 
in the States, and of political and finan- 
cial incompetency. The great thing for 
him is that there he can not only have 
an opinion, but an opinion that will be 
counted, and that he will be a real unit 
in the State. Sentiment rulés more than 
reason in persuading him to try his for- 
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tune, though news may come to him that 
he will not escape either hard work or 
poverty. 

II. 

The reconcilement of liberty with order 
and good government—the unsuccessful 
struggle of the fifteenth century—is not 
the only unsolved problem the nineteenth 
century is carrying on to the twentieth. 
In the studies of the fifteenth century by 
Professor Villari, the foremost of Italian 
historians, the penetrating interpreter of 
Machiavelli and the defender of Savona- 
rola, the most perplexing problem of the 
Renaissance is the constant decay of mor- 
als and religion in the revival of art and 
letters. It was precisely in the courts, 
the centres, the societies, most devoted to 
learning and to literature, the most re- 
fined in appreciation of art, that the cor- 
ruption of morals and the absence of 
religion were most marked. Political 
morality and good faith did not exist any- 
where, and if there was any private re- 
gard for the moral code it was not in the 
high places of the church or state. Vir- 
tue seemed to be nothing but the result 
of an artistic well-being. The absolute 
debasement of society in crime, in inde- 
cent speech, in murder, in lust, in per- 
fidy, is almost inconceivable, yet this was 
precisely the time of the revival of Greek 
learning, of the Platonic Academy, of 
the zeal in collecting MSS. and founding 
libraries, when the amusement of the 
most dissolute men in the most corrupt 
courts was learned discussions, the cap- 
ping of Latin verse, the writing of poems, 
the acting of plays, when Raphael was 
painting the Madonna and the stanzas of 
the Vatican, and Michael Angelo carving 
the Moses and the statues of the Medicean 
Chapel. In the gravest despatches, re- 
ports, and correspondence the ablest states- 
men and ambassadors and scholars re- 
lated adventures, real or invented, with 
women that the most debased mind to- 
day would shudder from telling. ‘ At 
that time all distinctions of caste, of class, 
nay, even of sex, seemed to have utterly 
vanished. Mzcenas and his protégés, in 
conversing on letters or science, treated 
one another on terms of equality, and 
addressed one another with the familiar 
thee and thou; women studied Latin, 
Greek, philosophy, sometimes governed 
states, and, clad in armor, followed con- 
dottieri to the field. To us it causes an 
astonishment almost amounting to dis- 
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gust and horror to hear indecent talk 
carried on in the presence not only of re- 
fined matrons, but of innocent girls; to 
hear politics treated as though no such 
thing as conscience were known.... 
While daringly denying God, they be- 
lieve in fate and fortune; while despis- 
ing all religion, they study the occult 
sciences with ardor. Almost every re- 
public, every prince, every condottiere, 
owned an astrologer, without whose coun- 
sel no treaty was signed, no war com 
menced.” The greatest statesmen and 
publicists and princes drew horoscopes, 
believed in spirits of the air, consulted as- 
trologers. ‘Reason, in trying to ex- 
plain all things, found itself confronted 
by its own impotence!” 

In a well-adjusted world the contem- 
plation of beauty ought to lead to refine- 
ment of spirit, and the cultivation of the 
intellect and of taste lead away from sen- 
suality. In the fifteenth century it did 
not. In her intellectual and artistic pre- 
eminence Italy grew more and more 
feeble and corrupt, and if morality exist- 
ed anywhere it was in the lower classes, 
which were stirred by no intellectual or 
artistic impulse. Was this phenomenon 
due to the peculiar circumstances of the 
age, or is it a universal continuing ten- 
dency? That is, was the disorganization 
of morals due to the transition from the 
Middle Ages into the Renaissance, and 
did it merely coincide with a revived 
taste for letters and great achievement in 
art, or is the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion always dangerous to morality, and 
the worship of beauty always relaxing to 
the moral fibre? Had the early devotees 
of the Christian faith an instinct of self- 
preservation when they set themselves 
against the refinement of learning and 
the zsthetic movement? Or, in plain 
terms, is there an antagonism between 
art and religion, meaning by religion pri- 
vate morality?--for in the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was no antagonism between 
art and the current Christianity. The 
Christianity was not of the sort to make 
decent the poetry or the plays at the Vati- 
can, or to restrain the most sensuous side 
of art. 

One explanation of the phenomenon 
lies upon the surface. The new interest 
in letters and in art was due to the revi- 
val of classic literature and the redis- 
covery of classic art, a return to its real- 
ity out of the fantastic symbolism of the 


Middle Ages. With this adoption of the 
classic idea of life came a practical pagan- 
ism; and paganism has absolutely no mo 
rality in the Christian sense. The an 
cient word virtue was not the expression 
of any lowly personal quality of right 
eousness. The conception of life there 
fore that obtained in the circles that cul 
tivated art and letters was wholly the 
pagan conception, at the highest a wor 
ship of beauty of form, or of so much ree 
titude of conduct as was necessary to 
produce the highest physical sanity and 
mental serenity. The importation, then, 
of classic art with the pagan morality 
into a corrupt society could not be ex- 
pected to lessen that decay, or lift life into 
any purity. The formula would natural- 
ly be, ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake,” and the con- 
ception that the author, the painter, the 
sculptor, the dancer, the actor, had no 
business with moral questions, or rather 
with Christian morality, would pass read- 
ily into the tolerance which more or less 
to this day is extended to the artist and 
author, namely, that their necessities are 
such that they are not to be judged by 
the ordinary rules of morality. It is not 
put so baldly as this in modern terms. 
We invent a euphemism to excuse the 
moral laches of genius, but the fact re- 
mains that there is one standard of mo- 
rality for the artist and the actor and the 
imaginative writer, and another for the 
preacher. 

The situation in Italy in the fifteenth 
century has a lively interest for us. We 
are witnessing in our day an assiduous 
and not altogether affected cultivation of 
zstheticism. There has been a frank re- 
turn in many of the art capitals to the 
pagan idea of art and morality. Aside 
from the considerable zsthetic posing in 
London, which is merely for effect, there 
has been some not insincere belief that 
beauty is sufficient in itself to save man- 
kind and to keep society pure, and that 
a beautiful line even has a sort of moral 
quality. It is curious to see what sort of 
society this theory produces, and to com- 
pare the art-for-art’s-sake conceptions of 
life in Paris and London with that in 
Florence and Rome four centuries ago. 
The modern life is a good deal feebler 
and less bold and not yet so corrupt, but 
there is a sort of esthetic imitative effem- 
inacy that is more corrupting than bru- 
tality. If the phenomenon of the fif- 
teenth century is repeating itself in the 
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nineteenth century, the query is whether 
it is merely a coincidence, or whether it 
is natural that the pursuit now of the 
Greek ideal of beauty should produce a 
society all adrift morally. If it is only 
a coincidence, it is not the only one. In 
the decay of faith and in the scepticism 
as to Christian supernaturalism there is 
in both ages the same resort to all sorts 
of superstitions, to the study of occult 
sciences, to astrology and palmistry, to® 
spirits in the air and belief in the antics 
of mediums, to theosophy and second- 
sight. The two centuries run an equal 
race in credulity. The repetition is a lit- 
tle discouraging to the believer in prog- 
ress, and the continual want of harmony 
between the love of beauty and the love 
of righteousness is perplexing. Perhaps 
there is no safer course for one than to 
sit squarely on the Ten Commandments, 
and let the world go round. 


III. 


Perhaps, after all, in our 
harmony in our lives, we are not paying 
enough attention to physical conditions. 
Science pretends to have made great prog- 
ress in interpreting the relations of body 
and mind. We have, on the one hand, 
the advocates of physical culture as the 
reconciliation of our disordered faculties, 
and on the other the zealots who have a 
mind-cure for every physical ill and dis- 
turbance. But it is singular that the 
scientists have as yet made no fruitful 
effort to discover the relation of food to 
the best physical power or the highest 
mental production. Training and diet 
for a specific and temporary purpose, like 
football contests or the ordeal of orator- 
ical competition, we are familiar with. 
3ut anything like a broad, scientific study 
of the results of specific diet has hardly 
been attempted. There are certain pop- 
ular notions afloat on the subject, as that 
fish and celery are good for the brain. 
There was an American judge who dis- 
tinguished himself a few years ago by 
declaring that he could sit longer on the 
bench with less fatigue—in short, could 
be better sustained in his mental and 
physical endurance in court—on a break- 
fast of buck wheat cakes than on any oth- 
er morning diet. But no effort was made 
to follow this out, to ascertain whether 
his life was shortened by this daily pack- 
ing of his stomach with layers of flap- 
jacks, or what was the character of his 


pursuit of 
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judicial decisions. Nor was any investi- 
gation ever made in regard to the Scotch 
cultivation of literature on oatmeal— 
whether the oatmeal was not an obstacle 
overcome by Scotch genius, or whether 
the oatmeal merely restored the equilib- 
rium that might be disturbed by Glen- 
livet. The moral reformers have forced 
us to consider the properties of tea, coffee, 
and alcohol, and the physicians unite in 
condemning or commending at different 
times the same article of diet in relation 
to the health of patients.. But the effect 
of different kinds of food upon people in 
a normal condition, upon the power or 
quality of their brain-work, upon their 
dispositions, upon husbands’ treatment of 
their wives, is hardly considered. We 
blunder along till we reach middle life, 
experimenting without any scientific pro- 
gramme, and at last, when the game is 
almost over, begin to learn what to avoid, 
and so mitigate the failures of our re- 
maining years. We do not treat horses 
this way, or cows, or dogs from whom 
we expect any intelligent service in hunt- 
ing. 

We know that some plants are stimu- 
lants, and some are narcotics; there is a 
belief even among savages that certain 
articles of food give courage and others 
make the eaters chicken-hearted. There 
is good reason to suppose that every sort 
of food, vegetable or animal, has an ac- 
tion as specific as what we call drugs 
have, and a specific relation to human 
quality and capacity. We calculate 
roughly that such a thing is indigestible, 
or that another article of diet increases 
nervousness—the special disease of this 
period of time. But we do not study 
what diet will make a man kind, or truth- 
ful, or a lyric poet, or an honest historian, 
or a disinterested politician. We have 
got so far as to see that we must discrim- 
inate about medicines, but it would be as 
reasonable to expect a dozen persons with 
as many maladies to go to the drug-shop 
and swallow the same kind of doses as is 
the spectacle of a dozen people at a din- 
ner table, all unequal in mental gifts and 
habits and in physical status, hg)piessly 
eating the same things. Take, for in- 
stance, the egg, one of the commonest ar- 
ticles of diet. It is assumed, in this case, 
that the egg suits everybody—we mean, 


of course, mentally—and that all eggs are 
As a matter of fact, eggs are as 
Assuming 


alike. 
various as apples or oranges. 
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that the egg is in perfect condition, its much to say, different moral qualities. 
character depends upon a thousand pre- Scientists, when taxed with their failure 
natal causes. We can detect its obvious to investigate the subtle transmission of 
flavor; we say that one egg is rich, and qualities by the egg, will say that the hu 
another poor and thin; but when we con- man organism is so coarse that it cannot 
sider its more subtle relations to human be affected by such delicate influences, 
life, the recklessness with which we eat and they cite the well-known cases of 
eggs without investigation is amazing. persons who do not know the differenc 
It is strange that the extreme believers between a good egg and a pretty good 
in the doctrine of heredity will ever eat egg. But this gives away the whole case 
an egg without knowing the hen that laid * The existence of such persons is an add 
it. It may be the bellicose egg of a game- ed proof of the lack of vigilance in what 
chicken or the.meeching egg of a spirit- goes to the building up of a human be 
less farm-yard fowl. The hen may be ing. This demoralization of the taste is 
underfed as well as underbred. The egg probably a sign of a deeper insensibility. 
is different from mutton,and yet we lay We may not be able now to prove that 
great stress upon the breed of mutton, a bad egg will produce a bad man; it may 
though even in eating mutton we take be that only a bad man will eat a bad 
no account of its effect upon the intellect. egg; but as we know that a man’s dis 
The mutton represents death; the egg is position is affected by what he eats, and 
the beginning of life,and has in it all the that much of the evil in life comes from 
possibilities of new existence. In taking bad digestion, it is a fair inference that 
different eggs into the system we take moral and intellectual qualities are trans 
in different qualities, different impulses. mitted in food. It is the business of sci 
Yet we never inquire about the hen. ence to make better men and women. It 
Every one who is familiar with fowls gives itself great airs about heredity, but 
knows not only that different kinds have hitherto has done little in the investiga 
distinctive characteristics, but that hens tion of the subtle causes of the so-called 
of the same breed have different disposi- hereditary qualities in our consuming re 
tions and characters, and, it is not too lations tothe animal and vegetable world. 
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POLITICAL. and capturing New Chang, Koushino, Teu-chan-tai, 

UR Record is closed on the 11th of March. The and Kiu-gow. Li Hung Chang, ex-Prime Minister of 
( Fifty-third Congress ended March 4th, Its China, was invested with power to conclude peace, 
appropriations during the second session were and sent on March 5th as envoy to Japan. 
more than $500,000,000, and during its term nearly eee eee 
a billion dollars, It repealed the Sherman silver OBITUARY. 
law; amended the McKinley tariff by the substitu- February 14th.—Isaac Pusey Gray, United States 
tion of the Wilson-Gorman bill, which included a Minister to Mexico, aged sixty-seven years.—At 
tax on incomes exceeding $4000 annually, and re- New York, Charles Wheatleigh, the actor, aged 
stored the duties on sugar ; voted $5,000,000 bounty seventy-two years, 


to the sugar-growers ; and refused the payment due February 18th.—At Vienna, Archduke Albert 
to British North American sealers under the Paris Frederick Rudolf, Field-Marshal and Inspector-Gen- 
award agreed to by the Secretary of State. eral of the Austrian Army, aged seventy-seven vears 
To maintain the gold reserve the Secretary of the February 19th.—At Paris, Auguste Vacquerie, au 
l'reasury, on February 20th, issued $62,500,000 in thor, poet, and journalist, aged seventy-six years. 
four per cent, thirty-year bonds through a syndicate February 20th.—At Washington, Frederick Doug 


of New York bankers, The amount was promptly lass, foremost orator of American negioes, aged sev- 
subsecrib@@, the syndicate buying from the govern-  enty-eight years, 
ment at $104 48, and offering them for sale at February 22d.—At Epping, New Hampshire, Ben- 


$112 25. jamin F, Prescott, ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
A union was effected and made public March 2d, aged sixty-one years. 

of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries in New February 24th.—At Troy, Major-General Joseph 

York, giving to the city a public library of 300,000 B. Carr, aged sixty-seven years, 

volumes, with property worth $8,000, 000. March 5th.—At London, Major-General Sir Henry 


The Japanese were continuously successful in Creswicke Rawlinson, the Assyrian scholar, aged 
the war against China, winning every engagement, eighty-five years. 
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A WELSH 


{HALL I call these few words * The Three 
" Feathers,” a “ Tierce of Welsh Rarebits,” 
‘My Prints of Wales”? Eithername would 
be too formal for the half-column of nonsense, 





TAN-Y-BULCH 


Suftice it to say that we were coaching in 
Wales, the Angel, Mrs. Angel, the Heir, the 
Skipper, and myself. Having proved apt at 
itinerary doggerel, [ was solemnly created Mis- 
tress of Rhymes, Travelling Laureate to the 
party—an office that, however honorable, was 
no sinecure, since it obliged me to write rhymed 
ewogiesor diatribeson Dolgelley, Tan-y-Bulch, 
l'yn-y-Coed, and other Welsh villages whose 
names offer similar breakneck fences to the 
Muse. The Angel was very autocratic in the 
matter. It was he who led me up to the vis- 
itors’ books at the way-side inns, and putting 
the quill in my reluctant fingers, bade me write 
in cheerful hexameters my impressions of the 
unpronounceable spot. The martyrdom began 
at Penygwryd (Penny-goo-rid’). When Isaw 
the name over the door of the ini I was moved 
to disappear and avert my fate. Hunger at 
length brought me out of my lair, and prom- 
ising to do my duty, I was allowed to join the 
irresponsible ones at luncheon. 

Such a toothsome feast it was! A deli- 
cious ham where roses and lilies melted 
sweetly into one another, some crisp lettuces, 
ale in pewter mugs, a good old cheese, and 
that stodgy cannon-ball the “ household loaf,” 
dear for dear association’s sake. We were 
served at table by the granddaughter of the 
house, a little damsel of fifteen summers, with 
sleek brown hair and the eyes of a doe. The 
pretty creature was all blushes and dimples 
and pinafores and courtesies and eloquent 
good-will. With what a sweet politeness do 
they invest their service, some of these soft- 
voiced English maids! Their kindness al- 
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EX PERIENCE. 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 








ele 


most moves one to tears when one is fresh 
from the resentful civility fostered by democ- 
racy 

As we strolled out on the greensward by 


the hawthorn hedge, Chloe, or Daphne, or 


Phabe, or whatever her name ought to have 
been and probably was not, followed wus, and 
with a new series of shy confusions and courte- 
sies asked us if we would write in the “ lock- 
ed book,” whereupon she presented us with 
the key. It seems there was an ordinary 
visitors’ book, where the common herd was 
invited to serawl its unknown name; but 
when persons of evident distinction and gen- 
ius patronized the inn, this “ locked book” was 
put into their hands. 

I found that many a lord and lady had writ- 
ten on its pages, and men mighty in church 
and state had left their mark, with much bad 
poetry commendatory of the beds, the food, the 
scenery, and the fishing. Nobody, however, 
had given a line to pretty Phebe, so I pen- 
cilled her a rhyme, for which I was well paid 
in dimples: 

At the Inn called the Penygwryd 
A sweet little maiden is hid. 
She’s so rosy and pretty 
I write her this ditty 
And leave it at Penygwryd. 

Our next halt was at Bettws-y-Coed, where 
we passed the week-end. It was a memorable 
spot, as I failed at first to rhyme the name, 
and only succeeded under threats of a fate like 
unto that of the immortal babes in the wood. 
I left the verse to be carved on a bronze tab- 
let in the village church, should any one be 
found fitted to bear the weight of its eulogy: 
Here lies an old woman of Bettws-y-Coed ; 
Wherever she went, it was there that she goed. 
She frequently said: “*My own row have | hoed, 
And likewise the church water-mark have I toed 
I'm therefore expecting to reap what I've sowed, 
And go straight to heaven from Bettws-y-Coed.”’ 

At another stage of our journey, when the 
coaching tour was nearly ended, we were stop- 
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BETTWS-Y-COED. 


ping at the Royal Goat 
at Beddgelert. We were 
seated about the cheerful 
blaze (one and sixpenceex- 
tra), portfolio in lap,mak- 
ing ready our letters forthe post. TIannounced 
my intention of writing to a fellow-American 
left behind in London with a sprained ankle, 
and determined that the missive should be 
saturated with local color. None of us were 
able tospell the few Welsh words we had picked 
up in our journeyings, but I evaded the difti- 
culties by writing an exciting little episode 
in which all the principal substantives were 
names of Welsh towns, dragged in bodily, and 
so used as to deceive the casual untravelled 
reader 

I read it aloud. The Heir declared that it 
made capital sense, and sounded as if it lad 
happened exactly as stated. Perhaps you 
will agree with him: 

** DDOLGHYHGGLLWN, WALES 

....We left Bettws-y-Coed yesterday morning, 

and coached thirty three miles to this point. (How 





“THE ROYAL GOAT.” 


do you like this point when you see it spelled?) We 
lunched at a way-side inn, and as we journeyed on 
we began to see pposters on the ffences announcing 
the ffact that there was to be a Festiniog that day 
in the village of Portmadoc, through which we wer 
to pass. I always enjoyw a Festiniog yn any country, 
and my hheart beat hhigh with anticipation. Y; 
was flive o’clock yn the cool of the dday, and ppr 

sently the roadw became ggay with the returning 
festinioggers. Here was a fine Llanberis, its neck 
encircled with shining meddals won in previous fes 
tiniogs ; there, just behind, a wee shaggy Rhyl led 
along proudly by its owner, Evydently the gayety 
was over for the day, for the ppeople now came yr 

crowds, the women with gay plaid Rhuddlans over 
their shoulders and straw Beddgelerts on their 
hheads. 

“The guardd ttooted his hhorn continuously, for 
we now approached the principalw street of the vil 
lage, where hhundreds of ppeople were conggregga- 
ted. Of course there were all manner of Dolgelleys 
yn the crowd, and all that had taken pprizes were 
gayly decked with rribbons. Just at this moment 
the hhorn of our gguard ffrightened a superb Llan 
rwst, a spirited black creature of enormous size. It 
made a ddash through the lines of tterrified mothers, 
who caught their innocent Pyllhelis closer to their 





A FINE LLANBERIS. 


bbosoms. In its madd course it bruised the side of 
a huge Llandudno hitched to a stout Tyn-y-Coed by 
the way-side. It bbroke its Bettws and leaped ynto 
the air. Ddeath stared us yn the face. David th 
whip grew ppale, and signalled to Absalom the 
gguard to save as many lives as he could and leave 
the rrest to Pprovidence. Absalom spprung from 
his seat, and taking a sharp Capel Curig from his 
ppocket (Hheaven knows how he chanced to have it 
about his pperson), he aimed straight between the 
Llangollens of the infuriated Llandudno. With a 
moan of baffled rrage, he sank to earth with a hheavy 
thuddw. Absalom withdrew the bbloody Capel 
Curig, and wiping yt on his Penygwryd, replaced yt 
yn his pocket for future possible use. 

The local Dolwyddelan approached, and ordered 
a detachment of Tan-y-Bulchs to remove the corps 
of the Llandudno. With a shudder we saw hin 
borne to his last rrest, for we realized that had yt 
not bbeen for Absalom’s Capel Curig we had bbeen 
bburied yn an unpronounceable Welsh ggrave. 


ow.” 





A CLOUD FANCY 
* Wat sweet influence is there here 
That I should pause in passing? 
My frame with rapture thrills! I fear 
To part will be harassing.” 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 

IN many of the large apartment-louses of 
New York the clothes are hung on the roof to 
dry, and as the roof in the majority of cases is 
not large enough to accommodate the combined 
washing of all the apartments, each family 
has a different wash-day assigned to it. On 
Wednesday, for instance, the entire wash be- 
longing to four families may be hung on the 
roof, on Thursday giving place to the wash of 
four other families, and so on. This often 
leads to mistakes, and complaints of losses are 
not infrequently heard. Recently a young 
married lady who occupied an apartment on 


the west side of the town engaged a new ser- 
vant, und directed her to exercise extreme 
care in hanging out the clothes,and be sure 
that they were not taken away by any other 
girl. After the clothes came back she went 
out to the kitehen, and was horrified to find 
that the clothes were not hers, but belonged 
to some one else. 

“Oh, Bridget,” she exclaimed, “these are 
not our clothes! Why ”—holding up several 
of the garments in turn-—“ they don’t even fit!” 

“Shure, marm,” replied Bridget, triumphant- 


ly, “they may not fit, but will you consider 


the suparior quality uv thim ?” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE INKS. 
usu!” cried the Red Ink to the Black. 
I'm full of color, which vou lack. 

Black is the symbol of the sad; 


Red is the symbol of the glad; 

Red is joyous, red is loud, 

Red’s the hue of the truly proud. 
Black means mourning. ’Rah for me! 


I am the color of Victory.” 


You are the color of the battle-field! 
You are the color of death well sealed! 
You are the hue of the men whose plea 
Is summed up fully in Anarchy!” 

The Black Ink said to the Ink of Red. 


“Red is the ground-work of England's flag.’ 
“Red is the field of the Anarchist’s rag!” 
“Red is the hue of Liberty’s reign,” 


* Black is the color that followed its train 


In the land of France, where kings were killed, 


Where History stands with its heart full chill 
“Red for me!” cried the Red Ink then 

Let me stand Dv the use of Men,” 
Said the Ink so black, 

Despite mv lack 
Of color and hue.” 
And the hours flew 

The Ink so red that *twas filled with pride 
In a column of figures doth now abide, 
The Ink so black that it roused the sneer 
Of the Colorable Ink came out this vear, 
On a soft and beautiful spring-time day, 


In a verse that will live forever and ave! 


rOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


THE bringing up of three mischievous boys, 
whose ages range from five to eleven years, 
is not the easiest task in the world, and good 
Mrs. Rodgers in Buffalo recently found out one 
more reason to fix her inthe belief that inani- 
mate things are not the only class of objects 
subject to total depravity. She had had 


placed in the attic of the house a barrel of 


russet apples, which were not quite ripe, and 
which the boys had been particularly warned 
not to eat. Imagine Mrs. Rodgers’s surprise, 
one rainy day, when she came up to the attic 
to get some clothes from a trunk, and found 
around her three boys suspicious-looking ap- 


' 
pie cores. 


At their mother’s approach two of the boys 
assumed an attitude of mutual devotion; 
but the third,a little distance off, lay on his 
stomach, contentedly munching an apple, and 
apparently paying no attention to his mother’s 


entrance. 


“Jack! Henry! Willie!” exelaimed their 
mother reproachfully. “What ever are you 
doing? And those apples! Haven't I told 


» 


you not to touch them ? 


“Oh yes, mamma,” replied Jack, the eldest, 


as he took his arms from around his brother’s 
neck; “but this is Seripture-playing. We're 
acting the Garden of Eden. Willie and I are 
Adam and Eve, and Henry over there is the 
serpent trying to lead us to our downfall by 


showing us how good the apples are.” 


The mother had some difficulty in keeping 
her face straight, but finally she replied, as 
sternly as she could under the circumstances : 
‘But you two have also been eating those ap 
ples. Isee as many as ten apple cores around 
here.” 

“Oh yeth,” returned Willie, the youngest 
with alisp. ‘“ We have all been taking turnt] 
being the therpent.” Water C. Nicnois 


SHE WAVED. 

It was ten minutes before train-time. 

‘You can’t pass through here without a 
ticket, madam,” said the ticket-taker 

‘But I want to wave.” 

“Can't helpit,” said the ticket-taker. “Step 
aside and let the others pass.” 

The diminutive woman addressed gathered 
herself together and clutched her companion 
by the arm as she replied: “ I’ve come here to 
wave, and I’m going to wave. This is my sis 
ter Arimita, who has been a-visitin’ me for 
three weeks; and she'd been here longer if she 
hadn’t lost flesh so fast, and I was afraid that 
if she staid any longer she’d get to be a livin’ 
skeleton; and then she was away from home, 
and didn’t know what might happen to the 
children while she was gone; so in spite 
of everything they could do to keep her she 
just packed up her duds this mornin’ and said 
she must go back home. Don’t interrupt me, 
for 1 don’t know when I will see Arimita again, 
it’s so seldom that she can get away from 
home to visit me; and I can’t get away from 
the city, although I'd like to ever so much, for 
I've only been here three months, and it’s dref. 
ful hard gittin’ around on the pavements, and 
I am jest mortally tired to death all the time, 
what with the noise and excitement and the 
goings on of my relatives here; but they will 
have me stay, and Arimita would come too if it 
wasn’t for the children; but they are going to 
school, you know, and take so much care, Jake 
especially, though he is a good boy when he 
isn’t in mischief; and I know Arimita will 
be glad to get back again, though I must say 
I want her to stay powerful bad, and 

“Pass through!” roared the ticket - taker. 
And as he saw the superintendent of the road 
in the far corner of the room glancing at him 
furtively out of the corner of his eye, he added, 
retlectively, to himself, “ What’s the use of 
trying to keep a job like this, anyway ?” 


THE REAL TROUBLE. 

Binco. “Didn’t you have some trouble in 
building your house ?” 

KINGLEY. “ Oh,alittle. The architect made 
a slight mistake in the estimate, and it cost 
me $4000 more than I counted on.” 

BinGo. “ Was that all?” 

KINGLEY. “All? No, sir. The carpenters 
forgot there was such a thing as specifications, 
and left out a hall; but of course one shouldn't 
mind a little thing like that.” 

BinGo. * Certainly not.” 











ONE WAY OUT 


nfo whys 


“You've encouraged them both, my dear Janette, to a really dreadful extent. When they 
speak, you will be much embarrassed what to say, I think.’ 


“They have spoken 

“Indeed? And what did you say*’ 

vs 
To which?’ 

‘Both.” 

‘* Why, Janette !” 

“It was the only way out of it.” 


‘But you are not out of it. You've only made it worse.” 
‘Not at all. When each learns that I have said yes to the other they will both be so very 
angry that they'll never speak to me again, and I won't be bothered any more.” 


KINGLEY. “Then the pipes were put in 
wrong, and had to be replaced.” 

Binco. “That usually happens.” 

KINGLEY. “Oh yes. Then I neglected my 
business for three months trying to find the 
architeet, and that cost me a pretty penny.” 

Binco. “ But you expected that.” 

KINGLEY. “Certainly. After the place was 
finished I found my old furniture wouldn’t do, 
and I had to get a new outfit. Then my cel- 
lar flooded, the roof leaked, and the piazza 
varped; but these things aren’t anything to 
the trouble ’'m in now.” 

Binco. “ What’s the matter now ?” 

KINGLEY. “I can’t sell the house.” 


Tom Masson 


A SLIP OF THE PEN. 

Mrs. S——, a widow of two years’ standing, 
drew a check for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Presenting it for payment, she observed 
an amused expression on the face of the pay- 
ing-teller, but she received her money and de- 
parted. A month later her book was written 
up and her vouchers returned, and the amused 
expression on the face of the paying-teller was 
explained. Her check of a month previous 
read, 

* The Blank National Bank will pay to Bearer 
One Husband and Fifty Dollars.” 

The lady is thinking of suing the bank for 
the balance due, for, as she says, she certainly 
has not collected all that the check called for. 
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4 DREAM OF MOVING-DAY. 

* My dear,” said Mrs. Collingthorp, “ you re- 
member that we move to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Collingthorp started up and looked at 
her. “Thank heaven! reason has not yet 
wholly deserted the humble throne she oceu- 
pies within this body,” he answered. “ Yes, 
Mrs. Collingthorp, I think I may safely say that 
I have a more or less sane realization of the 
fact that we move to-morrow.” 

“Of course, darling; of course. Did you 
see the vanmen again?” said Mrs. Colling- 
thorp, in a conciliatory tone. 

* Yes, dear,” wearily returned Mr. Colling- 
thorp. “Yes, saw the vanmen again.” 

He drew up another chair, and rested his 
feet in it. Mrs. Collingthorp fluttered out to 
see why dinner was not served. 

Mr. Collingthorp knew vanmen and was 
acquainted with truckmen; he had walked 
with shippers and packers, and sat down with 
storage-warehouse men; he had stood in the 
presence of expressmen, and face to face had 
looked upon the Great Enemy, the man who 
moves pianos carefully. Mr. Collingthorp had 
moved many times. Long before, he had 
ceased to ask what becomes of the casters 
and the shade fixtures, or to protest against 
scratches on the varnish or cracks in the mir- 
rors, or to wonder why household furniture al- 
ways looks eighty per cent. cheaper than it 
really is when loaded on a truck-wagon. Mr. 
Collingthorp leaned back in the chair and 
rested, 

But the most experienced of us are some- 
times surprised, and this was what happened 
to Mr. Collingthorp. When the vanmen ar- 
rived he noticed they were a quite different 
class of men from any he had ever before ob- 
served balancing dressing-cases on their shoul- 
ders or flirting with the servant-girl. Indeed, 
these men seemed to care no more for the ser- 
vant-girl than for any other of the household 
belongings, and Mr. Collingthorp rubbed his 
hands and smiled, but guardedly, for it was 
too good to be true; still, there they were, 
carrying out the things, but so differently, and 
with such a change in their usual language. 

* Jim,” said one of them to another, “ where 
is that extravagant screw-driver ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know where the extraor- 
dinary, triumphant thing is.” 

* Well, where did you put it, you significant 
idiot ?” 

* Haven't seen it. Probably Bill’s got it in 
his boisterous, exaggerated pocket.” 

At this point Bill came in and produced the 
missing tool, with the remark, in effect, that it 
was heretically funny that they always wanted 
the adroit, complacent thing just when he did; 
but there was no violence, and when they car- 
ried down the bookcase the leader warned them 
to be “careful with the vivacious thing, and not 
scratch off the contrite and energetic varnish.” 

Mr. Collingthorp went out on the stoop, and 
watched them carefully placing the things on 


the cushions in the padded van, which its: 
rested on a wilderness of springs. 

“ Hadn’t you better take the pendulum oft 
he suggested to the leader as he came out wit 
the French clock. 

“Ob no, sir,” answered the man. “It wor 
stop on the way.” Then turning to one of t] 
men, he said: * Bill, be careful how you car 
that aquarium. Don’t you see you are swii 
ing water around and getting the goldfish ey 
cited? It’s surprising, sir,” he went on, aga 
facing Mr. Collingthorp, “how careless som 
men are. Yesterday one of them rubbed halt 
the dust off a dozen bottles of rare old wine ly 
was moving. I discharged the fellow, sir.” 

He went down the steps with the clock, and 
stood it carefully in the van. 

“What’s the matter with that remarkable, 
comprehensive, exuberant horse ?” he said to 
the driver. 

“He’s got his equitable head caught in the 
beatified line,” answered the driver. 

“Well, fix the definitive fool before lx 
breaks his essential, recondite neck.” 

At the new house Mr. Collingthorp found 
the men moving things in with the same 
markable care. Everything was being put in 
place, and he looked in vain for missing details 
or broken corners and fractured extremities. 

When it was all done, the leader came to 
him with a troubled countenance, and afte: 
hesitating a moment, said: 

“Tm sorry, sir, but there is a slight seratel 
on the back of the sideboard. We will deduct 
something from the bill for it, or send around 
a workman to repair it, as you choose.” 

The Collingthorp tongue clave to the root 
of the Collingthorp mouth. 

“Pm afraid, too, sir, that some of the books 
are not back on their proper shelves; and here 
is a book-mark which I found in the van,which 
probably came out of one of them. Tm sorry, 
sir, but accidents will happen.” 

Collingthorp remained speechless. 

“Still one other point,” went on the man. 
* A caster is missing from the wash-stand in the 
rear bedroom. I will send one around from the 
office this evening.” 

With an effort Mr. Collingthorp spoke. 

“There weren’t but three casters on that 
stand,” he said. 

“Oh, well, I'll send one around anyhow. 
We have a number of them.” 

Then the man went away. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Collingthorp, coming 
into the room (for of course the penetrating 
reader has known all along that Collingthorp 
was Only dreaming)—“my déar, the Eagk 
woods moved to-day, and the men let the piano 
crash down the steps on to the sidewalk and 
ruined it. And do you know, dear, I belie: 
they are the very same men you have eu 
waged.” 

“I know they are,” groaned Mr. Colling 
thorp. “And yet you ask me if I remembe: 
that we move to-morrow !” H. ¢ 











BLARNEY. 


Mike. ** Begorry. Mary Ann, yez do look thot foine oi'm afeard to be yure beau.” 


Many ANN. * Why, sure?” 


MrKke. “For fear yez moight discharge me.” 


AN OKLAHOMA PASTOR. 

* BRETHREN and sisters,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Harps, resting both hands on the desk before 
him, and regarding the congregation with a 
glance which every person in the assemblage 
felt was directed to himself, “I have been 
many times requested during the past two 
weeks to pray for rain, and under ordinary 
circumstances should most gladly have ac- 
ceded to your wishes. However, as my salary 
is several months in arrears, and my repeated 
appeals for a settlement have not as yet elicit- 
ed the desired response, I now take occasion 
to say that when the delinquency is satisfac- 
torily adjusted I shall take pleasure in com- 
plying with your request. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature; accordingly my ul- 
timatum is, Nosalary,no rain. The usual col- 
ection for missionary purposes will now be 
taken.” Tom P. Morean. 


GETTING EVEN. 

He was a traveller, and he liked the United 
States—all but one feature. He thought it 
was an imposition te charge a man arbitrarily 
one dollar for his breakfast, when he only 
wanted an egg and a cup of coffee. 


“Tt's an outrageous charge,” he said, “and 
for my part I do not submit to it. I invari- 
ably order a chop or a steak, which I don’t 
want, but which I eat from a mere sense of 
duty, though they always make me beastly ill!” 


OBEYED TO THE LETTER 

Dick is a club servant, and he has always 
found it to bis advantage to obey literally ev- 
ery order that is given him. What a man or- 
ders he gets, and Dick seldom makes any mis- 
takes. The other day, however, his literal 
habits involved him in a disturbance. A busy 
member of the club summoned him with: 

“Here, Dick, ’m in a great hurry. Get me 
a cold bird, and remember that I have a train 
to catch.” 

Dick hurried off. In four minutes he was 
back with a superb specimen of the partridge 
species raw on the platter. 

“What the deuce is this?” queried the hur- 
ried member. 

“It’s de cold boyd, sah,” returned Dick. 

“ But it’s raw, you idiot!” snapped the mem- 
ber. 

“Yassir; I knows dat,” said Dick. “But 
all de cooked ones is hot, sah.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 
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PVHOSE who believe that Charity should be- 

gin at Home will not be attracted by the 
title of Dr. Lawrence’s history of Foreign Mis- 
sions; and the conscientious churech-goer, who 
once took his dollar-bill out of the plate when 
he learned that the collection was for the bene- 
fit of the natives of Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
or of India’s Coral Strand, and who immediate- 
ly sent double that amount for the comfort of 
he domestic heathen in Mulberry Bend in- 
stead, will hardly care to take up the work 
here under review. Nevertheless, the dispas- 
sionate reader, no matter what may be his ideas 
upon the subject of which it treats, cannot 
help a feeling of respect and admiration for 
the earnestness, sincerity, ardor, and devotion 
of the author, and cannot fail to find much 
that is worthy of careful consideration in his 
history of Modern Missions in the East: their 
Methods, Successes, and Limitations.’ 

Dr. Edward A. Lawrence came of a family of 
scholarly and devout men, and he had the ad- 
vantage of the best of serions training. A 
pupil at Phillips Academy, at Andover, and a 
vraduate of Yale College, he studied theology 
at Princeton, and later under the Elders at Ber- 
lin. He is described as having been a preach- 
er of unusual force and eloquence ; and if his 
charity began in other lands, it certainly end- 
ed at home; for we are told that he threw 
himself with all his heart and energy into the 
city mission and poor-relief work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Baltimore ; and Dr. Eaton, 
in the Introduetory Memoir, says that “it was 
a beautiful culmination of this phase of his 
ministry that a considerable part of the last 
months of his life was spent in residence in 
the tenements, in order to study with utmost 
accuracy the life and needs of the poor; to 
come himself, and to bring his young people 
[the young people of his congregation ], into 
most direct and vital connection with them.” 

A Missionary with such a record as this 
must command respect when he talks of Mis- 
sions, even if they be at the far quarters of 
the earth. In 1886, at the conclusion of a 
successful pastorate in Syracuse, New York, 
Dr. Lawrence started forth to study, by per- 
sonal inspection, and upon the ground itself, 
the work of the Church in evangelizing the 
world, as it is carried out in the Orient, and 
in the closing years of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. He visited China, Corea, Japan—coun- 
tries which to-day more than ever seem to 
need evangelization of some sort—then India 
and the Turkish Dominions. He undertook 
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his long journey uncommissioned and alone. 
He paid his own bills, and he drew his own 
inferences. He inspected the methods of all 
the leading denominations of Christianity, in- 
cluding the Greeks and the Roman Catholics; 
he saw them, as he wrote, not on the dress 
parade with which they greet officials, and 
which they are apt to assume in the mission- 
ary periodicals, but in their every-day attire, 
and at their common tasks. And at the end 
of two years he came home with a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles and aims of this 
work; with an absolute appreciation of the 
need of it, of its difficulties and its grandeur, 
as he expressed it; and with nothing but es- 
teem for the men engaged in it. His con- 
clusions as he has here set them down will 
command respect and attention, even in the 
neighborhood of Mulberry Bend itself. 


THE son of an Eastern Missionary, a man 
born in that portion of the Turkish Dominions 
known as the Holy Land,and spending much 
of his youth among the people of Palestine 
who dwell now in the Home of the Parables, is 
naturally well fitted to discourse upon the fa- 
miliar series of word-pictures with which the 
Great Teacher taught his disciples and the 
multitudes who gathered to hear him. Dr. 
William M. Thomson, author of “The Land 
and the Book,” passed a quarter of a century 
in the Land of which the Book treats; and his 
son Dr. William H. Thomson there imbibed a fa- 
mniliarity with the scenes of the New Testament 
which renders his commentaries upon these 
certain portions of them, of no little interest 
to Bible students. He demonstrates in the 
clearest way the relations of the Parables to 
the situations and surroundings in which they 
were delivered. And when he tells us, for 
instance, how the first winter rains cause the 
earth to break forth into a wealth of flowers, 
which continue to increase until, in spring, 
this beautiful coat of many hues completely 
covers the surface with a variety of form and 
color which baffles description, and that the 
Huleh lily surpasses in loveliness all the lilies 
of the field, we can better understand the sig- 
nificance of the thought, and the lesson, that 
no human power could imitate its glory. The 
men whom Dr.Thomson knew in Syria and 
Palestine are the sons of the men who heard 
the spoken words of Jesus. They have not 
grown or advanced with the rest of the world ; 
they are, they do, they think as their fathers 
acted and felt nineteen hundred years ago. 
Not an idea from outside, he says, “could pen- 
etrate the dense thickets of their mental 
prepossessions, and therefore only a thought 
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working from within could have any chance 
of a recognition. That a Parable alone could 
accomplish....Jesus therefore spoke to the 
multitude in Parables because He knew what 
was in men.” 

In the Editor’s Study,a month or two ago, 
Mr. Warner spoke of the ignorance of the Bible 
among the students in our public schools and 
colleges, as furnishing a curious illustration of 
the inadequacy of our educational machine to 
meet the requirements of life. Recent statis- 
tics show, he says, that this lack of knowledge 
of the Best of Books exists to an extent incon- 
ceivable to any person of a generation ago. If 
Dr. Thomson in his Parables and their Home? 
can awaken an interest in any single branch 
of Biblical study among young persons in this 
country, he will be doing a missionary work 
even better than that done by his own father, 
or by the workers in the far Orient of whom 
Dr. Lawrence writes. His book will appeal to 
all serious thinkers and lovers of its subject. 
His style is clear, simple, and direct; and in 
his matter there is much that is not only new 
but of great value. 


Ir is always refreshing to find a new type 
in fiction; and this refreshment Mr. Besant 
furnishes, among other cooling and strength- 
ening mental delicacies, in his latest story, 
called Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.* Mr. Clar- 
ence Burleigh, one of the many Burleighs who 
figure in the novel, is by profession a Maker of 
Amusement. He is not an amusing man, but an 
Amuser. Other persons go about and throng 
together seeking to be amused. He goes about 
promising to amuse. That is his serious busi- 
ness in life; by that means he and his partner, 
who does not go about, make a joint income 
of some two thousand guineas a year. Clar- 
ence can play the piano with a light and dex- 
terous touch, and he can sing, to the piano, in 
a light and flexible tenor voice. The songs he 
sings are light and bright; little songs of so- 
ciety, songs about the smart set,songs about 
flirtation, songs of the ball-room, the race- 
course, the tennis-field, the yacht and foot-ball, 
songs of the surface which are so light, and so 
bright, and so actual that they seem to be 
improvised. These songs are not to be bought, 
and nobody else has them to sing. The Profes- 
sional Amuser gives,at private houses during 
the season in London, and in country houses 
when the London season is over, little enter- 
tainments consisting of songs and burlesques, 
parodies and talks. He is received as an 
amusing amateur, and he is paid as a Pro- 
fessional Amuser. Of course he is good-look- 
ing, well dressed, always presentable. He 
never forfeits what he is pleased to call his 
self-respect, and he appears to be respected— 

2 The Parables and their Home; The Parables by the 
Lake. By Witi1am H. Tuomson, M.D. Post 8vo, 
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in a way—by the men and women by whom 
he is surrounded, and who are perfectly fa- 
miliar with his trade. Whether he has his 
counterpart on this side of the Atlantic has 
never been divulged; but the career of a Pro- 
fessional Amuser is here suggested to that larg: 
class of dilettante young men in America who 
are too lazy to dig, too honest to steal, but not 
too sensitive to beg or to borrow. Society 
must be amused; and why is not the Profes- 
sional Amuser as honorable a man as is the 
professional host who buys his amusement 
ready made,and to order? The Professional 
Amuser, however, unless he is bright and 
sparkling enough to make his living in a 
legitimate way must bave a partner; and Mr. 
Clarence Burleigh’s partner, as Mr. Besaut 
draws him, is as refreshing and as original a 
type as is Mr. Burleigh himself. He it is who 
writes the songs, the comediettes, and the mu- 
sical entertainments, who makes all the ar- 
rangements and accepts all the engagements. 
He turnishes the brains, keeps himself in the 
background—and shares the profits. Given 
such a combination, and the quadringenta ot 
four hundred cities in the land will yield an 
income almost beyond the dream of the avarice 
of the average impecunious but ambitious and 
would-be society young man. 

“Beyond the Dreams of Avarice” itself is 
not an amusing or an entertaining story, but 
it is intensely interesting from beginning to 
end. No one who picks it up for an evening's 
amusement will be likely to lay it down un- 
finished, or to lay it aside for any other form 
of currententertainment. It is thronged with 
characters, who do not crowd each other in the 
least. They come from all parts of the world, 
even from Tewksbury, Mass. They are all 
distinct and distinctive; and yet, descending 
from a common stock, they are all moved by 
one common desire—the greed of gain; and 
they have a strong family likeness in face and 
in disposition. ‘Those readers who are fa- 
miliar with the results of the famous Jarn- 
dyce will case will not be surprised at the sud- 
den awakening from the vision of Wealth as 
told by Mr. Besant in the concluding chapters 
of this tale; and the moral teaches that what 
Dr. Johnson once called “the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dream of avarice” is 
a phantasm to be shunned. 

Mr. Besant is one of the most deservedly 
popular of contemporary British novelists. 
He is an indefatigable workman, and he in- 
variably turns out good work. His desire is 
to instruct as well as to amuse. Without 
knowing it, even the careless réader is apt to 
find profit as well as pleasure in his books ; 
and how he has been a most successful mis- 
sionary to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women who live in the East End of London, 
all the world knows. 
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certain contemporary readers, as does Mr. 
George Meredith. He and Mr. Besant do not 
belong to the same school; and they do not 
teach, or attempt to teach, the same classes. 
They have almost nothing in common, except 
that they are both English, and that they both 
write English fiction. Mr. Besant is clear and 
direct in his diction; which Mr. Meredith is 
not. But those who fail to comprehend Mr. 
Meredith are forced to acknowledge his gen- 
ius. He commands attention when he does 
not invite it. It requires a steady, intense 
mental effort to follow him as he talks, and as 
he makes his people talk; and he tires some- 
times even when he is most refreshing and 
exhilarating. He coins words, now and then 
—as “eurryer” for hotter than curry; “ fisty- 
men” for pugilists ; and, in his latest romance, 
he makes Lady Charlotte,on one occasion, 
“jump an illumined half-about on her chair”! 
Hence his readers are moved to keep on the 
constant lookout for some new and startling 
issue of etymological currency. We cannot 
“skip” Mr. Meredith, or indulge in half-abouts 
among his paragraphs; for if we do, we may 
miss some cunningly concealed nugget of wis- 
dom, or some uncut and unpolished gem of 
epigram. We have to read him over and 
over again before the precious stone or the 
glittering metal is revealed; and, alas, some- 
times, there is no sparkle of thought or of wis- 
dom left tous when the dust of phraseology 
is carefully sifted. 

In Lord Ormont and His Aminta* Mr. Mere- 
dith says of his warlike hero’s efforts at ex- 
pression in print, that “he had no mould in 
his intellectual or educational foundry for the 
casting of sentences.” Mr. Meredith’s own 
sentences are wrought, not cast; and they are 
wrought in fantastic, pre-Raphaelite shapes, 
which often defy imitation. Nevertheless, the 
effects of his style are so powerful that the 
common handi-craftsman who works by his 
side is constrained, even unconsciously, to at- 
tempt to copy it; and as one is apt to find 
one’s self talking in a snap-shot, flash-light, 
sort of way after reading certain of the ro- 
mances of Victor Hugo, or the soliloquies of 
Mr. Jingle, so does one, in trying to review a 
story of Mr. Meredith, discover one’s self out 
of all focus, and developing a series of dis- 
solving sentences in which the high lights and 
the backgrounds are all confused and run 
together; in which there is never a comma or 
a semi-colon in a dollar’s worth of words; and 
in which metaphors themselves become as 
much mixed as they seem to be in the two 
paragraphs of which this is the lame conclu- 
sion. 

No man who reads everything or anything 
can afford not to read “ Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta.” It is worth the headache which it 
is likely to cost. It is,as is to be expected 

* Lord Ormont and His Aminta. A Novel. By 


George MerepiITH. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


from its author, a study of emotion and of 
character; and the story is interesting as a 
story, despite the trouble we find in getting at 
it. We are curious to follow it to the end; the 
emotion excites our own emotions, and we are 
drawn towards the characters although they 
all talk alike, and all talk exactly like Mr. 
Meredith. It is not necessary to tell the story 
here. It is a puzzle which the reader must 
work out for himself. There are things in it 
which the British and American Young Person 
should, perliaps, not be permitted to read ; but 
as young persons are not likely to be tempt- 
ed of their own accord to read it, parents 
and guardians need not warn them seriously 
against the work. A few remarks taken, at 
random, as “ pinaforing a jiggling eagerness,” 
and “ the tip-toe sparkle of a happy mind,” are 
apt to trip up the immature mind who might 
be inclined to tip-toe through them, and are 
of a nature likely to leave the entire plot of 
the novel in what Mr. Meredith himself calls 
“curmudgeonly humping solitariness.” 


Mr. RICHARD HARDING Davis belongs to the 
school of Mr. Besant rather than to the school 
of Mr. Meredith. The men of various sorts and 
conditions who are at home with Gallagher or 
Mr. Van Bibber are not apt to find much plea- 
sure in the society of Richard Feverel, or even 
in the company of Evan Harrington; they 
will turn rather to the Chaplain of the Fleet 
or to the Children of Gibeon for recreation and 
amusement. Mr. Davis himself bas been turn- 
ing lately to the Prisoner of Zenda. It was 
well enough for Mr. Anthony Hope to invent a 
European kingdom of the present day, to give 
it something like a geographical position, to 
devise a king for it, a court,a prime minister, 
a standing army, and a political convulsion. 
But when Mr. Davis evolves out of his own 
inner consciousness a grand-daughter for the 
British Queen, a niece for the Prince of Wales, 
a sister-in-law for the Emperor of Germany, a 
cousin for the Czar of all the Russias, and a 
blood - relation for nearly every one of the 
reigning Protestant families in the Old World 
to-day, one shudders to conjecture what would 
happen to Mr. Davis if he were not protected 
by the Supreme Court and the standing army 
of the United States of America. And one 
trembles to think of the results to his pub- 
lishers if the mythical Grand-Duchess had, by 
any accident, been alluded to as a Symphony 
in White,a Nocturne in Blue,a Harmony in 
Amber, or an Arrangement in Brown. 

The Princess Aline’ of Hohenwald bears all 
the names of the exalted family into which 
she is born—Victoria-Beatrix-Louise-Helene — 
and she was born, according to Mr. Davis’s 
unexpurgated edition of the “Almanach de 


8 The Princess Aline. A Story. By Ricnuarp Harp- 
Ine Davis. Illustrated by C. D. Grgson. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Gotha,” in 1872, when the united German Em- 
pire was in the first year of its age. She 
seems to possess all the family characteristics 
of the Guelphs, and she is apparently as real 
as are any of the score or two of Grand-Duch- 
esses and Serene Highnesses who are support- 
ed by the tax-payers of a dozen Principalities, 
except that, as she is painted by Mr. Gibson, 
she has the gift of rare beauty. Her exquisite 
face and royal carriage in the Gibson frontis- 
piece portrait will prove an alibi for Mr. Davis, 
if ever he needs one. 

The only serious criticism to be made upon 
this delightful story of Mr. Davis’s is that No- 
lan, the valet, is too good to be true. He 
might possibly have upset the ruffianly Le- 
vantine into the deep waters of the Savonic 
Gulf—confidential Irish retainers have done 
such things ever since the days of Lever and 
of Lover—but, outside of fiction, no man ever 
did for his master what Mr. Davis makes this 
man do for Mr. Morton Carlton, during his 
four thousand miles of travel over land and 
sea. However, the author who can make a 
live Princess out of nothing, may certainly be 
excused if he improves upon a ready-made 
man-servant. And for this latest effort of his 
Mr. Davis merits great praise for the ingenu- 
ity of his presentation and for his development 
of the impossible and the non-existing, if for 
nothing else. 


THE novel-reader of a generation or two 
ago will remember a long series of tales of do- 
mestic rural life which bore the name of A.S. 
Roe. They were called “True to the Last,” 
“A Long Look Ahead,” “I’ve Been Think- 
ing,” and the like; and they were immensely 
and deservedly popular, particularly with 
young persons, who struggled to get the earli- 
est copies of them when they first appeared in 
the Mercantile and Apprentices’ Libraries, and 
who pored over them, got nothing but good 
out of them, and resented as an insult to them- 
selves, and to their favorite author, somebody’s 
remark that ‘“ Mr. Roe was a sort of Long Isl- 
and Goldsmith.” Roe is entirely unknown to 
present-day devourers of fiction, and his method 
and his manner, more’s the pity, are absolute- 
ly out of fashion. A Farm-House Cobweb,® by 
Mr. Emory J. Haynes, belongs to the school of 
Roe, and Mr. Haynes may be called a sort of 
Vermont Mitford. He pictures a New Eng- 
land village before the war—Roe’s own period 
—and he describes the sleigh-rides, the sing- 
ing-schools, the apple-parings, the husking- 
bees, of which Roe was so fond; he even in- 
troduces a Blizzard, and so calls it, although 
the word, used in that sense, is not generally 
supposed to have come into existence until 
long after the House of the Cobweb was half 
burned down. 

Mr. Haynes is a clergyman by profession. 

* A Farm- House Cobweb. A Novel. By Emory J. 


Haynes. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Nevertheless this is not his first or his only 
novel. He does not preach in its pages; but 
he speaks in Parables sometimes, and he sows 
good seed. The lessons he teaches are mora] 
and healthful, honest and sound; he rewards 
virtue, he punishes vice; and although his work 
is not brilliant or always what is called artis- 
tic, there is in what he writes an atmospher 
of genuineness and simplicity which, to old- 
fashioned readers at least, will be soothing 
and comforting after the jiggling eagerness 
of some of the later-day purveyors of fiction. 


THE very opening remark in The Adventures 
of Jones,’ a remark made by Mr. Jones himself, 
contains the key-note to the whole volume. 
‘Most cyclone stories are palpable lies,” says 
Jones; and then Jones, and his equally gifted 
friend Jackson, go on to tell palpable lies, not 
about reigning dukes, or mints of money, o1 
mixing children up, but about cyclones and 
cat-motors and hog-raising, and farming in tli 
Green Mountain State of the cobwebbed house, 
and about all sorts of things for twenty chap- 
ters,and one hundred and twenty pages, al! 
fully illustrated by Mr. H. M. Wilder, a clever 
draughtsman. The history of “The Globulai 
Cyclone-House,” the initial falsehood of the 
collection, is, perhaps, the most monumental! 
of all; and after we read, first, that the house 
was blown away, next that the cellar was 
blown away, and, finally, that the wind blew 
away the hole the cellar came out of, we are pre- 
pared for anything Mr. Jones can tell us. And 
by the time we get to the end of the book we 
accept with perfect equanimity Jones’s graph- 
ic description of his life in the Bugaboohoo 
country, in India, where he tied bouquets of 
catnip to the tails of fourteen, untamed, 
royal, Bengal man-eating tigers, and sat sur- 
rounded by these beasts while they chewed 
the stimulating tonic, and purred pleasantly 
for hours, at the top of their voices. 

Mr. Hayden: Carruth, the creator of Jones, 
makes here, we believe, his first bow to the 
public in book form. He is a young journal- 
ist who was at one time upon the staff of the 
New York Tribune ; his earliest attempt at fic- 
tion was “Shorty,” a short story and a good 
one, contributed to Harper’s Weekly not very 
long ago. It was followed by “The Unfought 
Battle of Sleepy Hill” and “ The Renaissance 
of Dicky Darbell,” both of them exhibiting the 
wonderful powers of invention which show 
pre-eminent in the character of Jones. 

Happily Mr. Carruth does not ask us to be- 
lieve Jones; he merely contrives to benum) 
our sense of credulity until we are ready to 
accept Jones’s statements as being almost as 
possible as is the Princess Aline or the illu- 
mined jump of the Lady Charlotte of Mr. 
Meredith’s tale. 

1 The Adventures of Jones. By HaypeN CaRRUTH 


illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Tue Frontispiece to the Number will be an excellent portrait of the late Count 
of Paris, drawn and engraved by FLorian—an illustration for an article entitled 
The Fortunes of the Bourbons, by Miss Kate Mason ROWLAND, treating both 
the elder and younger branches of this remarkable family. This article is illus- 
trated from original drawings by Mr. Cuartes S. REINHART. In connection 
with it some reminiscences of the late Count will be given, dealing with his 
stay in America. 

The second instalment of Mr. THoMas Harpy’s new novel, Hearts Insurgent 
(the continuation of The Simpletons under a new title), will be the striking 
record of an episode in the life of the young Wessex hero, having the complete 
interest of an independent short story, though intimately connected with Jude 
Fawley’s subsequent fortunes. A full-page illustration by Mr. W. HaTHeRreLi 
will accompany the instalment. 

Mr. JULIAN RALPH will contribute an important article on Charleston and 
the Carolinas, with twenty-seven illustrations. This paper is the first of a 
popular series on the resources and development of the New South. 

The first chapters will be given of The Princess Aline, a three-part novel- 
ette, by Mr. RicHarp Harpine Davis, illustrated by Mr. C. D. Gipson. 

The Hon. Henry Casor Lopce will contribute a paper of unusual literary 
interest, entitled Shakespeare’s Americanisms. 

Fujisan, a paper of timely interest, as relating to types of Japanese society 
and Japanese country life, by Mr. ALFRED Parsons, will be illustrated from 
eighteen ae by the author. 

Mr. THomMas A . JANVIER will give another thrilling chapter of colonial mari- 
time history, entitled The Slave-Traders of New York, illustrated by Mr. How- 
ARD PYLE. 

In Lin McLean’s Honeymoon Mr. Owen WIsTER will return to the career 
of his favorite hero. This will be followed in subsequent numbers by more 
tales of Western adventure, such as have given this author his national reputa- 
tion as the foremost story-writer in this field. 

Mr. HaMBLEN Sears will contribute an article entitled With the Hounds in 
France, illustrated by Mr. A. F. Jacaccl. 

In addition to the serial and short stories already mentioned, the Number 
will contain A War Debt—a tale of Virginia—by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 
illustrated by Mr. W. T. Smeptey ; The [liddle Hall, a sequel to ‘‘ The Divid- 
ing Fence” by Mrs. RutH McEnery Stuart ; Beyond, by Mrs. Katrina TRASK, 
and a brief sketch by Mrs. Mary JAMESON JuDAH, entitled An Adventure of a 
Lady of Quality. 

The Editor’s Study, by Mr. Cartes Dupiey Warner; The Editor’s 
Drawer, with an introductory short story by Mr. HAYDEN CarruTH, entitled 
Budstart’s Peculiar Election, illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost, will complete the 
Number. 

Subscription price, $4 00 a Year 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE issue dated November 6th begins the sixteenth 
volume of HARPER’s YouNG PeopLe. The periodical has 
from year to year, since 1880, maintained a standard 

that has made it a suitable publication for parents and teachers 
to recommend to young readers, while at the same time the 
stories of good, wholesome adventure recommend themselves 
to every boy who enjoys reading of any kind. It will be the 
endeavor of the management to keep up this high standard 
during the coming year. Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE is intended 
for boys and girls from eight to eighteen years of age. It 
prints not only short stories and serials running for two or 
three months, but articles that have a timely interest and 
that will give some little suggestion of the important facts 
and events around us. Thus, while the paper is in no sense 
instructive at the expense of interest and amusement, there 
is yet a value to it when bound into a volume at the end of 
the year that is more than mere amusement and entertain- 
ment, a value that is neither transient nor superficial. 

The size of its pages, the arrangement of matter in these 
pages, and the charming illustrative material all help to make 
the volume just as interesting as a book as the fifty-two copies 
are as a periodical. It will be seen, therefore, that with ‘its 
stories, short and long, its descriptive, humorous, and timely 
matter, its anecdotes and its pictures, HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
is an exceptional youth’s paper, with an unusual value which 
makes it well worthy preservation and binding in book form. 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 





i Novels, Romances, and Short Stories 
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THE first title in a list of novels and 
romances is Z7i//y—-of course. More than 
any other novel that has been serially pub 
lished during the year—perhaps more than 
any other novel that has been serially pub- 
lished within this decade — Zri/by has con- 
quered its public. Everybody knows of it; 
half the world has read it; the other half has 
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4 been waiting for its publication in book form. 
ss There is, therefore, little need to write de- 
scriptively concerning Mr. Du Mauvrier’s 
work at this time; and yet it may be interest- 
ing to note a few of the many and various 
% voices in which Zri/by’s praises have already 
‘i been sung. Thus Henry JAmes has said: 
“The three Englishmen—the little, beautiful, 
lovable genius, the mighty man with whiskers, 
rRILBY’S MOTHER and the would-be-Andalusian Scot—inspire us 
at the very outset with a clinging comrade- 
ship. As for Trilby herself, it strikes me that few heroines of fiction have from the 
§ first announced themselves so unmistakably as fatal to the reader’s peace. Her 
# beauty is almost terrible ; almost calculated to make us bashful, the bold familiarity 
k with life with which she already stands there. It is but too plain that we are to 
ei suffer the last extremity from Trilby. We love her so much that we are 
” vaguely uneasy for her; considerably 
B inclined even to pray for her... . It all aie Sih s 
: belongs to the sociable, audible air, the TEES 


s irresponsible personal pitch of a style so 
talked and smoked, so drawn, so danced, 
so played, so whistled and sung, that it 
never occurs to us even to ask ourselves 
whether it is written.” The New York 
Tribune of July 8th quotes with approval 
from the little “‘ Chap-Book” these at- 
tractive lines (by Alice Brown) on 
Trilby : 


O living image of eternal youth ! 
Wrought with such large simplicity of truth, 
That, now the pattern’s made and on the 





shelf, 
Each swears he might have cut it for him- 

self ! : 
Nor marvels that we sang of empty days, pipetting 


Of rank-grown laurel and unprunéd bays, ‘* HAST THOU FOUND ME, O MINE ENEMY ?” 


Ww 
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While yet in all this lonely Crusoe Land 

The Trilby footprint had not touched the sand, 
Here’s a new carelessness of Titan play! 
Here’s Ariel's witchery, to lead the way 

In such sweet artifice of dainty wit 

That men shall die with imitating it. 


O comrades! here’s true stuff, ours to adore, 
And swear we'll carve our cherry-stones no more.” 


Not less enthusiasm has been evoked by tl 

drawings, the Chicago Hera/d of July 7th saying 
“One illustration in particular, representing 
f Trilby sitting, is so exquisite one can hard 







ly leave off lo: 
ing at it.” Ar 
“the illustrations 
and the text are 
completely blend 
ed as they pos- 
sibly could be,” 
says the Outlook 
“as HOWARD 
PYLE expresses it, 
the artist has gi 
en flesh and cloth 
ing to the soul h« 
describes in his 
narrative.” In the 
3oston 3 Literary 
World for April 
7th we read 
a Trilby is on ey- 
erybody’s lips,and 
a success is pre- 
dicted for it when it appears in book form greater than the success attained by Pete, 
Lbbetson.” And in Life for July 23d that accomplished critic “ Droch” devotes the 
entire department called “ Bookishness”’ to the “ beautiful story of three men, and 
of a woman who kept a man’s standard of honor to the uttermost—‘ to think of other 
people before herself, and never to tell lies or be afraid.’” The Boston Sunda) 
flerald says: ““Du Maurier has created a new style in English”; the Z£venn; 
Transcript, that Zri/by has “ more merits than the writer can find space to enumerate ”’ 
—in an article one and a half columns in length! And so on, and on; but, after all, 
it 1s the heroine’s personality that perhaps shall give the work its undying charm 
-the “ Trilbiness ” that the critic of the Boston YournaZ had in mind when writing : 
“ Henceforth ‘Trilbiness’ must stand for everything that is frank and sweet in 
womanhood.” The unusual beauty of the volume has suggested the preparation of 
an édition de luxe, printed in two colors (the illustrations being done in sepia) upon 
hand-made paper. This edition is limited to six hundred copies, bound in vellum, 
and has as its frontispiece a photogravure portrait of Mr. Du Maurier.* 
It may be said of the successful author of Aficah Clarke, the new illustrated 
library edition of which has just been issued by HARPER & BROTHERS, that when 


rRILBY AND THE ART STUDENTS IN PARIS 


* 7RILBY. A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of ‘‘Peter Tbbetson.” With 120 


Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Edition de Luxe, $10 00. 
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An Illustration from “ Trilby” 
SEEMED JUST THEN RATHER GROTESQUE IN ITS MIXED ATTIRE OF MILITARY 
OVERCOAT AND FEMALE PETTICOAT, AND NOTHING ELSE! POOR TRILBY ' 
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writing an historical romance he never forgets to be interesting in order to appear 
learned. Dr. Doyle reproduces the scenes of other days faithfully, but without 
apparent effort; and one result of this is that the reader is transported in imagina 
tion unconsciously, swiftly, as though by magic—without the throbbing of a: 
engine, the jarring of wheels, or other reminder of the machinery of locomotion 
In this book it is the 
land of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, and Lord 
Grey in which we sud 
denly find ourselves 
and we are concerned 
in martial scenes that 
stir the blood like a 
trumpet-call, and have 
our part in “Advent 
ures that Befell in 168> 
and During the West 
ern Rebellion.” Since 
Charles Kingsley wrote 
Westward Ho! England 
has not produced a bet- 
ter story of this class.* 
And, when speaking 
of good stories, it seems 
opportune to say that 
one could with difficulty 
find a volume contain- 
ing better stories, or 
more of them, than the 
bound volume of Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for 1894 ($3 50). The 
best serials that can be 
obtained are there to 
be enjoyed from the 
first chapter to the last; 
and there are also the 
brightest of short sto- 
ries, historical sketches, 
Susteation from «Micah Clarke” practical papers on a 

variety of interesting 

subjects, poems, letters, 

and all the special features that, from week to week, delight young readers in every 
part of this continent. And in excellence, in variety (in educational value, one is 
tempted to add), the pictures do not lag behind the text. It was the last bound 
volume of the YounG Prop te, together with the other Harper Periodicals, of which 
the New York Su wrote: “*We warn anybody who, for any reason, believes it to 
be necessary to steel his heart against these publications, not to venture a look at 
them. ‘To see is to surrender. The manifold art that is represented here has a 
fascination as great as any fascination that may attach to books... . The YOUNG 


* WICAH CLARKE. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ** Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
Vemoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” ‘‘The Refugees,” etc. Illustrated by GEORGE WILLIS BARD- 
WELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
6 
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PEOPLE is in the first rank of publications for 
boys and girls. But it is hardly necessary to 
say so. The whole world knows it.” 

Hypatia, CHARLES KINGSLEY’s famous ro- 
mance, has at last received costuming, so to 
speak, that enhances its charm as only artistic 
dress can enhance the charms of a beautiful 
human figure. Here it is before us on the ta- 
ble, in two exquisite volumes, distinguished 
among the excellent companions that the sea- ; 
son of gifts—and especially of the best of all f 
good gifts, good books—has so abundantly pro- 
duced. It is not necessary at this time to speak 
of KINGSLEY’s creation—that sympathetic fig- 
ure of a gentle philosopher and faultless woman 
whose name gives to the romance its title. From “ Hypatia 
Her mental struggles, her physical disaster, the 
sad barbaric ending of it all—these things are familiar to very many cultivated 
readers. But it is just to say, and it is almost a duty to say, that few books that 
have ever been written lend themselves more naturally to such illustration as the 
publishers have given to this through the work of WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. It 
becomes almost necessary to re-read a famous book so admirably presented to the 
eye, and with such pictorial values added to the story, or, if one may still read it 
for the first time, what an enviable privilege! It is a pity that it cannot be sold for 
a lower price, so that no one should hesitate about buying it; and yet the price is, 
in view of the ‘perfection of the work in all particulars, surprisingly small.* 

Two other works illustrated by Mr. JouNson should be mentioned in connection 
with A/yfatia. ‘The first of these is Ben-Hur (Garfield Edition). ‘“ One of the most 
superb specimens of book-making of the American press, whether for the library 
or the parlor,” says 
the Right Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central 
New York.t The 
extraordinary care 
exercised by the 
author of Ben-Hur, 
who united the accu- 
racy of the historian 
to the genial quality 
of the romancer, is 
well known and ap- 
proved; and Mr. 
Jounson’s §illustra- 
tions, made in the 
same conscientious spirit, are not only graphic representations of scenes and events 
in General Wa.vace’s work, but in themselves a new and most attractive contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the East. The second of the works just referred to is 





From “ Hypatia’ 


* HYPATIA. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Profusely Tilustrated with both full-page and mar- 
ginal Drawings by W. MARTIN JOHNSON. Two Volumes, 8vo. Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $7 00. 

+ The Illustrated Edition (Garfield Edition) of BEN-HuR. A Tale of the Christ. By LEW. 
WALLACE. Two volumes. 8vo, Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00; Three-quarter 
Calf, $12 00; Three-quarter Levant, $14 00. 
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the superb two-volume edition of CHARLES REaADE’s romance, Zhe Cloister and t/ 
Hearth. In order to show how perfectly Mr. JoHNson’s drawings tell pictorially th 
story that they embellish, we have made a little group containing drawings taken fror 
various portions of Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, and reproduced them on this pag: 
Despair, revenge, appeal, security, confession, the fashions of another age, adventu 
—such things as these are shown without a word, at a glance. It appears that Mi 
JouNson has not merely illustrated these works by KinGsLey, General Lew. Wai 
LACE, and CHARLES READE, but it might be more truly said that he has added pix 
torial running comment, page after page, touching almost every point in the narr 
tive, and touching nothin 
which he has notadorned.* 
Because of the trees, 
one could not see the for 
est. It would be wholly 
impossible to mention 
with due appreciation all 
of the recent works of 
fiction published by 
Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS, for if we should 
mention and briefly de- 
scribe the novels and ro- 
mances published bythem 
within the past year or 
two a volume, an entire 

































magazine, would be 
filled with such 
notes; and, treating 
of too many things, 
we might give the 
reader no clear im 
pression of anything. 

We shall therefore 

give the titles of 

only a few of those 
which are re- 
garded as al- 
together 











A Group of Drawings taken from various portions of 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth 


* THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of- Fact 
Romance. By CHARLES READE. With 550 /ilustrations from Drawings by W. MARTIN JOHN- 
SON. Two Volumes. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, Printed on very fine Super-cal- 
endered Paper. 8vo, Tiluminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/na Box.) 
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suitable for gifts at this holiday season. For 
ia 
latest novel by the author of Zorna Doone ; for 
those who enjoy brilliant sketches, Ze F-xiles, 
md Other Stories ($1 50), by RICHARD HARDING 
Davis, or Lastime Stories ($1 25), by ‘THomMaAs 


thoughtful readers, choose Per/ycross ($1 75), the 


NELSON PaGeE, which contains many very strong 
illustrations by A. B. Frost; and for every 
one get /embroke ($1 50), by Mary E, WILKINS 
CaRLETON’s drawings in Pembroke are charm- 
ing), and for every /ey get Captain CHARLES 
Kinc’s Cadet Days ($1 25), one of the most in- 
teresting boys’ stories ever written. Still more 
recently published are the following: WILLIAM 
Biack’s Highland Cousins ($1 75), a love-story 
involving sore temptation, crime, and bitter ex- 
piation; Miss Poow’s Out of Step ($1 25), the 
sequel of Zhe Two Salomes ; Professor BRANDER 
MattuHews's Zhe Royal Marine ($1 00); A Ken- ee 
tucky Cardinal ($1 00), by JAMES LANE ALLEN ; 

Ministers of Grace ($1 00), by EvA WILDER McGtasson ; S¢. Yohn’s Wooing ($1 00) 
by Miss M. G. McCLELLAND ; Zhe Fudgment Books ($1 00), by E. F. BENSON ; JOHN 
KENDRICK BanGs’s 7he Water Ghost, and Others ($1 25); a volume including two 
brilliant short stories, ‘‘Hippolyte” and “Golden-Beak,” by GrorGe Bassetr; and 
two delightful stories for young people, Ze Fur-Seal’s Tooth ($1 25), a story of 
Alaskan adventure, by KirRK MuNROE; and (with a leap to the other extreme of 
the United States) a tale of New Orleans by RutH McENery Srvuarr. The 
last, which is entitled Zhe Story of Babette, delineates the delightful family life 
among old Creole inhabitants. 





From * The Fur-Seal’s Tooth” 
‘“*EVERY TIME HE ATTEMPTED TO RISE THEY PROMPTLY KNOCKED HIM DOWN ” 
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From Davis The Exiles, and Other Stories 


One of the very good recent novels is Zhe Potter’s Thumb, by FLORA ANNIE STEE! 
($1 50). Mrs. STEEL views the world as the Hindu views it, having India in the 
foreground; and thus a story which is in itself of absorbing interest has all the 
added fascination of fancy-stirring scenery, and, like the Arabian Nights, transports 
us in imagination to the East. The first pages make known two sunburnt men 
named Fitzgerald and Keene; a woman of the ancient palace who wears jingling 
bells about her ankles—who soothes men with the scent of jasmine flowers and her- 
self with the little pellets of opium that she 
rolls in her soft palms ; a prehistoric city, 
the ruins of which are still inhabited by 


the most eccentric of withered Indian i] 
dewans, his fat son, and Mephistophelian 4 
grandson ; and at the very outset there is j 


promise of rare complications, leading to a 
succession of wholly uncommon events in 
the lives of persons with whom we un- 
feignedly rejoice or suffer. 

Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales 
($1 50), is the title of a volume by RutH 
McENERY Stuart, author of A Golden 
Wedding, and Other Tales ($1 50), contain- 3 
ing the following stories: “ Carlotta’s In- 
tended,” “ Bud Zunts’s Mail,” “ Christmas 
Geese,” “ Cesar,” “ Aunt Delphi's Dilem- 
ma,” and “ Duke’s Christmas”; and the { 
collection closes with three poems. The ; 
first story deals with the Italians in New 
Orleans and the notorious “ Mafia,” and in 
strong relief against this background stands 
the character of the hero, a merry, witty, 
Dich “Cathars Sibindin’s ends Glen Odes unselfish crippled Irish shoemaker. 
10 
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Life's Little Ironies, a Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches entitled A 
Few Crusted Characters, by THomMas Harpy ($1 25), is a volume that would decorate 
its author with the highest order of merit among the English writers of short stories 
if he did not already easily wear that distinction. ‘The people who live in these 
pages are so simply human that, for a moment after one has taken up the book, 
they seem strange. Mr. Harpy reveals such depth of color in the English landscape 
and such depth of passion in his English country people that scenes and characters 
like suggest the warmth of Italy, and it is as though “ Wessex” by some magic had 
been transported to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and its 
population had acquired the 
traits of their neighbors in 
southern Europe. Other 
works by Mr. Harpy that 
may be preferred as gift-books 
are: 4 Group of Noble Dames 
($1 25), and Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles ($1 50). 

An Interloper, by FRANCES 
Mary PEARD, author of Cath- 
erine, The Swing of the Pendu- 
/um, etc. ($1 25), is a story 
that will remind Miss PEAarD’s 
readers of her earlier suc- 
cesses. It deals with the 
French provincial life which 
she knows so well and de- 
picts so faithfully. In return- 
ing to her old vein, the au- 
thor lays the course of an 
emotional drama in a quiet 
family circle in Touraine, 
where a young dourgeoise 
wife is the “interloper” in 
her husband’s _ pretentious 
household. 

A frodigal in Love, by 
Emma WoLtrF ($1 25), is an uncommonly readable, emotional novel, with the merit of 
a great deal of movement, and of strong currents of feeling and action. The motive 
is a loveless marriage ; and much is made of certain elements in the character of the 
husband that call for the exercise of all the wife’s patience, tenderness, and con- 
fidence. The scene is laid in San Francisco. 

Mr. WiLtt1AM WESTALL, author of Birch Dene, has written a novel entitled or 
Honor and Life ($1 25). tis the story of a soldier of fortune who was a member of 
the Swiss Guard of Louis XVI. He was a soldier by inherited and unconquerable 
tendencies —a natural soldier, as the saying is; and one of the finest touches in the 
whole book will be found in the chapter dealing with the efforts that were made to 
check and divert into more peaceful channels the current of his thoughts. ‘The dif- 
ferences between the combative nature and the commercial nature are developed in 
the most genial fashion ; but the types are not overdrawn, as they are in the stories 
about soldiers of fortune by the elder Dumas. Fritz von Astor, the hero, wins our 
friendship ; and our confidence in him as a substantial person, and not a prodigy, 
makes it easier to approach in imagination the scenes that revolutionary Paris offered 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
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History, Travel, and Miscellaneous Subjects 














THE fourth volume of Green’s Short H: 
tory of the English People (special illu 
trated edition) is now ready. ‘T| 
monumental work is complete: 
The author's cherished wis 
that English History might | 
so interpreted and illustrat 
by pictures that its reade: 
would see how men ar 
things appeared to the look 
ers-on of their own day 
how contemporary obser, 
ers represented them—ha 


addition to the libraries o 
those who love fine books, 
it is not less valuable to the 
student and the genera 
reader, for, as the Philade] 
phia Public Ledger has said in 
regard to this work, “It would 
be difficult to overestimate the 
educational value of the splendid 
series of illustrations supplied here.” 
The edition comprises Four Volumes, 
covering the following periods: Volume 
roe he tet whene s e  e aee” e , from * The English Kingdoms” (607) 
to “The Hun- 
dred Years’ War” (1377); Volume II., from 1377 to “ The 
Reformation ” (1603); Volume III., from 1603 to “ The 
Revolution ” (1679); Volume IV., from 1679 to “ Modern 
England ” (1815); with an Epilogue (1815-1873). Each 
volume has copious notes on the illustrations, which 
were selected by Mrs. GREEN and carefully engraved, 
The pictures are from authentic sources, and 
. illustrate the arts, industries, costumes, coins, 
and domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of 
the various periods dealt with by the historian. 
In addition to these, the work also contains an 
exhaustive series of portraits of eminent persons, 
and a number of colored maps and colored re- 
productions from manuscripts, illuminated mis 
sals, etc., all executed in the highest style of 
illustrative art.* 


LORD JEFFREYS AS CHIEF JUSTICE 
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* 4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00 per volume. Printed 
on heavy super-calendered Paper manufactured expressly for this work. 
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The difference between the sportsman 
ind the “sporting man” has been dis- 
cerned and set forth by no recent writer 
more clearly or more forcibly than by Mr. 
CASPAR Ww. WuitNEY. Mr. WHITNEY re- 
cently visited England and made a careful 
study of English athletic and field sports, 
and his articles in Harper’s WEEKLY and 
HaARPER’S MAGAZINE relating to this sub 
iect have won especial commendation from 
the highest authorities both at home and 
abroad. A Sporting Pilgrimage gives Amer- 
ican readers a comprehensive description 
of English sport and its bearings upon 
social and industrial life. The great ken- 
nels are described and illustrated ; and the 
thrilling incidents of the chase, in fox and 


stag hunting, recounted in the author’s animated style, and presented to the eye in 


dramatic pictorial sketches. Golf, boating, cricket 


=? 


, and track-athletics receive due 


attention. Such an inquiry has not before been prosecuted by an American writer. 





From * Wimples and Crisping-Pins” 
deed is almost startlingly interesting. 


epochs, has long been famous in 
the circle of his private acquaint- 
ance, and can be catalogued as 
unique in its scope and dignity. 
\ brief history and survey of it is 
here afforded the public, the pro- 
fuse illustrations adding a most 
essential aid to the reader’s study 
of them. The text is pleasant 
reading — reminiscences and bi- 
ographic notes and comments fur- 
nishing part of it. By those inter- 
ested in physiognomy and phre- 
nology Mr. Hurron’s volume 
should be carefully considered. 


Wimples and Crisping- 
Pins is full of curious 
pictures and of learn 
ing about fashions in 
dressing women’s hair 
—all showing the nice 
discrimination that dis- 
tinguished the author, 
‘THEODORE CHILD. Art 
and Criticism ($6 00), by 
the same author, is a 
very beautiful gift-book. 

Portraits in Plaster, 
by LauRENCE Hurron 
($6 00), has the initial 
attractiveness of a nov- 
elty of topic, which in- 


Mr. Hutron’s large collec- 
tion of casts of the faces of eminent men and women, of all types 


and 





From “ Portraits in Plaster” 
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Just now we spoke of Captain Kino’s Cadet Days as one of the most interestin< 
stories for boys ever written. But here is surely a book of travels that may be pro 
nounced one of the most interesting stories of travel for boys ever written, and it wi 
be as much relished perhaps, when it has found its way into the family circle, by sister: 
and by parents as by the boy for whom it may be purchased. It is called Zhe B 
Travellers in the Levant ($3 00)—Adventures of two Youths in a Journey throug 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunis 
Greece, and Turkey, with visits 
: to the islands of Rhodes and 
, Cyprus, and the site of ancient 
Troy ; and it is written by that 
Tuomas W. Knox who, in th 
famous “ Boy Travellers” s¢ 
ries, has described many parts 
of the world. But this volume 
is peculiarly alluring; a voyage 
through the Mediterranean, 
touching at the most delightful 
places in the world ; a charming 
journey charmingly described ; 
and a description supplemented 
by pictures of the sort every 
one can understand — not fad 
dish pictures, but suggestive 
pictures, and many of them, 
very many of them. 

Another illustrated book 
for young people, which will 
also take the reader in imagi- 
nation to the Levant, is en- 
titled Bible Stories ($1 00). 

Very delightful and charm- 
ingly illustrated is JANVIER’s 
In Old New York ($1 75). Au- 
thor and artists seem to have 
wandered, like the three friends 
in Zri/by, arm-in-arm through 
~ scenes that are more or less 

familiar to New- Yorkers, be- 

guiling the time, discovering 

quaint and racy and memorable 

(yet forgotten) things to chat 

about and make drawings of ; 

and thereby is the reader a 

winner. No resident of New 

Frese Jonvier's “In O04 New Youk* York City can fail to discover 

a new interest in the streets 

through which his daily walk lies, or of which he catches a glimpse from the elevated 

railway, after consulting Mr. JANvier’s bright pages in regard to the antiquities of 

Manhattan Island. Changes wrought by time in the appearance of things and in 

the manners and customs and costumes of the people, are delightfully shown by the 

illustrators as well as by the accomplished author. Like FeL1x O_psoy’s A Zour 

Around New York ($3 00), the book will be entertaining and helpful to all; and to 
New-Yorkers it will be indispensable. 
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Another book that pleasantly touches one of the 
most populous and cosmopolitan of cities is Vignettes 
f Manhattan, by BRANDER MATTHEWS ($1 50). The 
stories that are here collected, as they appeared from 
month to month in HARPER'S MaGazIneE and other peri- 
odicals, made a highly favorable impression on account 
of their distinct yet delicate portrayal of contempora- 
neous life in New York. Each one is, as the general 
title suggests, a brief and artistic presentation of a 
single theme; and it will be readily understood that 
when brought together as in this volume the effect is, 
in the best sense of the word, panoramic ; that in book 
form they will be still more thoroughly appreciated ; 
and that they will be widely read, much discussed, and 
passed from hand to hand. 

A book—a book indeed !—attacking a subject that 
has never before in the history of this country been 
more vital and immediate and insistent—is the story of 
a monopoly, as told by Henry D. Lioyp in Wealth 
against Commonwealth ($2 50)—the most complete his- 
tory in existence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which still remains the type and model of 
all trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lioyp has traced the 
srowth of this institution from its origin, in the sagac- 
ity of one or a few business men of Cleveland, to its 
vast proportions now, when it controls the oil markets 
and trade of a continent, and is perhaps the most in- 
fluential and most dreaded financial power in America. 
The methods and practices by which all corporate priv- 
ileges have been grasped, and all corporate responsi- 
bilities evaded, by which the common-law against mo- 
nopolies has been successfully defied, and all the re- 4 
sources of political, social, and financial pressure, of 
legal skill, of statesmanship, of forensic delay, have 
been impressed into its service against competitors From “ Vignettes of Manhattan" 
and the public, form a romance of the business 
world as absorbing in its interest as any ancient or medieval romance of conquest. 

And now a few words about three superb gift books: Zhe Christ-Child in Art, 
Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving, and /talian Gardens. 

And, first, Zhe Christ-Child in Art. In the language of to-day and the words of 
common life, Dr. VAN DyKE expresses the meaning of the gospel narrative of the in- 
fancy of Jesus; touches lightly upon some of the legends that have gathered about 
it; follows some of the lines of beauty in which art has interpreted the truth of the 
story; and at last leaves the impression that neither human faith nor human art has. 
yet exhausted the significance of the history of the Christ-Child for the joy and 
growth and uplifting of mankind. ‘The very beautiful theme is here treated by an 
author who is the adherent of no exclusive school in art, a devotee of no particular 
theory ; an admirer of good work wherever and however it may be done; and the re- 
sult of his sympathetic efforts is a volume of singular excellence and completeness, 
that joins to many of the tenderest pictures a commentary that makes their meanit 
plainer, yet without destroying their charm.* 


a 
1B 


* THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART: A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN DYKE. With 
many Illustrations. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 
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** Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving.” 


THE WATER-LILY. 


THE art of the en 
graver, from its in 
ception to the pres 
ent day, is the sub 
ject of Mr. CHAPIN’ 
Masters and Maste: 
preces of Engraviy 
($10 00). He gives 
accounts of the en 
gravers themselves, 
and of the history 
and theory of their 
work ; and he traces 
the progress and de 
velopment of engrav- 
ing in the produc 
tions of its most 
eminent masters, in- 
cluding not only the 
original artists, like 
Direr and Rem- 
brandt, who _ repro- 
duced their own de 
signs, but also that 
numerous and most 
important body of 
men who have per- 
petuated the designs 
of other artists. He 
touches briefly upon 
the early and the 
later engravers of 
Italy, Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, 
France, England, and 
America, showing 
different styles and 
processes of the art. 


Worthy to be classed with the foregoing is /fa/ian Gardens ($5 00). Famous gar 
dens in the neighborhood of Rome and Florence are described by Mr. Piatt, and 


more than a score of 
views adorn the work 
and illustrate the 
text. They have all 
been made by the au- 
thor, by means of 
photography, for this 
book, and he presents 
as a frontispiece a 
drawing of his own, 
printed in six colors, 
and the cover and 
title-page are also of 
his own design. 
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From “ Italian Gardens.” 
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Successful Books in Holiday Dress 


“THat I am not able to define the serious and peculiar charm of God in His 
World takes nothing from it,” says the Worth American Review. ‘“ A person may 
not be able technically to distinguish between good wine and bad wine, but when 
it is set before him he will 
drink more of the good 
than of the bad.” The 
book referred to was in 
1891 pronounced “the 
most successful work of 
religious thought of the 
season, Over 7000 copies 
having been sold.” It is 
now offered in a white- 
and-gold edition ($2 00); 
and one recalls with in 
terest what was said by 
the Atlantic Monthly 
four years ago: “His in- 
terpretation of Christian- 
ity, if it were at once 
adopted, would shatter the 
whole order of society, as 
light shatters darkness... 
God in His World is a revo- 
lutionary book, and we 
shall not be surprised if 
it plants in some minds 
the seed of a new reading 
of history and a new criti- 
cism of current movements 
in society, politics, and re- 
ligion.” 

Designed especially for 
gift-books are the follow- From “Prue and 1” 
ing: “ Zhe Quiet Life” and 
Old Songs, with illustrations by Appry and Parsons ($7 50 each); COLERIDGE’S 
Ancient Mariner and Por’s The Raven, both superbly illustrated by Dor£ ($10 00 
each); GoLDSMITH’s She Stoops to Conquer ($20 00), illustrated by ABBEY; the books 
on out-door subjects written and illustrated by Witt1AamM HamiLton Gipson; Zhe 
Boyhood of Christ ($3 50), by General Lew. WALLACE; Christmas in Song, Sketch, and 
Story ($2 50); GEORGE WILLIAM CurtTIs’s Prue and J, illustrated by ALBERT E. 
STERNER ($3 50), and HENRY JAMES’S Daisy Miller and An International Episode, 
with Harry W. McVickar’s drawings ($3 50; Edition de Luxe, Vellum and Gold, 
$15 00); Riders of Many Lands ($4 00), by Col. DopceE, of the U. S. Army, illustrated 
with numerous drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from photographs of Oriental 
subjects ; the more elegant editions of Ben-Hur ; Wordsworth’s Sonnets ($5 00) and 
lhe Warwickshire Avon ($2 00), with illustrations by ALFRED Parsons, and ‘er- 
rick’s Poems ($7 50), with drawings by Epwin A. ABBEy. These are but a few titles, 
taken almost at hap-hazard from a list which exemplifies all that is latest and best 
in the art of book-making. 


5 
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Correspondence, Essays, Plays, Poems, and Some 
of the Latest Stories 


No volumes that have appeared within 
the twelvemonth have been received with 
more satisfaction than the Letters of Fames 
Russell Lowell (two vols., $8 00). The 
letters cover a very wide range in Mr. 
LowELuv’s friendships and career. Among 
the letters are those to Henry W. Long- 
fellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas 
Hughes, W. D. Howells, C. F. Briggs, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mrs. J. T. Fields, J. L. Motley, 
and other life-long friends of the dead 
poet. We have in these letters the man, 
the friend, the poet, and the deep thinker ; 
every phase of a noble personality, the 
truthful self-portraiture of a sincere and 
lofty nature, growing riper and better and 
richer from day to day and year by year. 
From the first boyish notes to playmates 





and relatives, we are able to follow him 
during college years, and on into that period of earlier aspirations and efforts towards 
literary self-expression which was a prophecy; and, yet further, into his widening 
and established public recognition as a scholar, instructor, author, and diplomat. 
Which leads us to speak again of the writings of another great American, 
whose life- work was largely done in association with the publishing- house of 
Harper & Brotuers. ‘The third series of GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS’S essays 
From the Easy Chair ($1 00) has recently been issued in the “ Harper's American 
Essayists” series, and his Orations and 
Addresses have been published in three 
volumes ($3 50 per volume), edited by 
CHARLES ELiot Norton. The same edi- 
tor, than whom no survivor of that day is 
better fitted for this important duty, has 
now prepared a volume of Mr. Cur- 
tiss Literary and Social Essays, which 
contains representative productions, cov- 
ering a period of about forty years. The 
initial essay (being also the earliest in the 
date of its composition) treats of Emerson ; 
another is entitled “ Rachel,” and realizes 
“One evening in Paris, and the Comedi 
Frangaise where Rachel was playing, and 
where she had recently recited the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ to frenzied Paris.” Others are 
devoted to Hawthorne (two papers), Thack 
eray, Sir Philip Sidney, Holmes, Longfel 
low (written in 1891), and Washington Ir- 
ving (first published in 1892). 
18 
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full list of titles will 
be found on a subse- 





quent page. 

The first volume of HENRY JAMES’s 
Theatricals ($t 75) was published last 
summer; the second volume is soon to 
appear. Mr. JAMEs’s comedies were con- 
structed with a view to representation, it 
is true; but perhaps their greatest value 
will be felt when they are regarded as 
highly dramatic novels—plays to be en- 
joyed in a seat that costs nothing. They 
have the subtle observation and marvellous 
delicacy of expression that mark “* The Pri- 
vate Life”; and they have also strong hu- 
man interest in plot, with situations that, 
by appealing to the reader’s own expe- 
rience, enlist his sympathies. Every per- 
son of taste is glad to receive a volume of 
HENRY JAMES—quite as though this were 
one of those doubly blest gifts, conferring 
distinction and implying approval of both 
the recipient’s and donor's discrimination. 
And the same thing may be said with not 
less force touching W. D. HoweE.ts’s first 
romance, A Zraveler from Altruria ($1 50). 
Chis romance may be regarded as a 
more direct utterance of Mr. HOWELLS’s 
philosophy than is to be found in any of 


HE ‘“Harper’s American Essayists”’ series, by the way, does 
not contain a more attractive volume than CHARLES DuUDLEY 
Go ($1 oo), from which are taken the 
vignettes that appear on this page. But the whole series is 
delightful; and the small price of each volume ($1 00) will be 
wisely considered by purchasers who for any reason do not 
wish to present to a friend a more expensive book. ‘The latest 
acquisition is LoutsE IMoGEN GuINeEy’s A Little English Gal 
/ery, containing six papers and a portrait of the author. <A 


his novels. ‘The traveler comes from “ Altruria”’ to visit an American friend who 
is stopping at a summer hotel in the mountains; and, with that as a starting- 





From “ As We Go” 


point, many phases of American life, both 
rural and urban— including some that 
make critical and burning questions to- 
day —are examined and critically dis- 
cussed, with constant reference to an- 
other land of higher ideals and purer 
institutions than our own—the feigned 
land called “ Altruria.” The book is 
called a romance because it deals with 
types and not with characters, and deals 
with them freely. It is thus distinguished 
from Mr. HOWELLS’s previous works, and 
will gain peculiar interest from the fact 
that it is the first romance he has written. 
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To those whose cultivated sense leads them to prefer a volume of poems, Mrs. 
SANGSTER’S On the Road Home ($1 25), with its sentiment, “‘ East or West, Hame is 
best,” is confidently suggested—or the same author’s /fome Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
illustrated by FRANK FRENCH ($6 00), or WALLACE Bruce’s Wayside Poems and 
Old Homestead Poems ($2 00), or WILL CARLETON’S poems (per vol. $2 00; gilt edges 
$2 50; full seal, $4 00); or to all, young or older, who care for the witchery of won 
der-books, Howarp Py e’s 7wilight Land and Wonder Clock ($3 00). 

A book that will greatly interest graduates and undergraduates of our colleges, and 
friends of the higher education generally, is entitled Hour American Universities. Yale 
is treated by A. T. Hapiey, Harvard by CHARLES ELior Norton, Princeton by W. 
M. SLoaneg, and Columbia by BRANDER MatrHeEws; and the illustrations show some of 
the principal college buildings. 

The scene of Ox Cloud Mountain ($1 00), by FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, is 
a lonely Rocky Mountain ranch, the home of a family by name “Irish,” and by 
nature all that is strenuous and aggressive—with characteristics extraordinary as the 
profile of mountains limiting their horizon. And this rude house becomes the place 
of refuge of an innocent woman, charged with the gravest of crimes, and needlessly 
convinced of ber own guilt; and in this environment the woman’s love-story grows, 
with fruitage of a strange flavor—with religious fervors that almost exceed the hu- 
man passion. Zhe Borderland of Czar and Kaiser, by POULTNEY BIGELOow, with il- 
lustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON, is the valuable result of studies made by both 
author and artist, with zest and the advantage of an unusual point of view, at the 
localities described. We have to do in these pages with actual and immediate im- 
pressions, as interpreted by trained observers of unusual ability. And in the last 
place, which is second in importance only to the first place, we refer to the standard 
histories, enumerated on a subsequent page, or more fully in HARPER’s DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE. 

Truly the question is, where the reviewer shall stop in this enumeration, for the 
foregoing works have been selected, perhaps not too wisely, from a very noble list, 
embracing almost every department in literature—a list of not less than four 
thousand good books, and many of them great books. 








From “ Twilight Land ’ 
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Hypatia ; 
Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Illustrated from Drawings by 


WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two Volumes. | 


8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (/n a Box.) 

The Cloister and the Hearth; 

Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter- of- 
fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. _Illus- 
trated from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN 
Jounson. Two Volumes.  8vo, Illuminated 
Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/x 
1 Box.) 

Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 
By Wituis O. CHAPIN, Illustrated with Sixty 
Engravings and Heliogravures. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$10 00. (Jn a Box.) 

The Christ-Child in Art. 

A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN 
DykE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 

Twilight Land. 

Written and Illustrated by Howarp PyLe. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 


THER BOOKS WRITTE N AND ILLUS 
TRATED BY MR. PYLE: 


Men oF Iron. 8vo, Cloth -$ 


2 00 
A MoperRNn ALADDIN. Post 8vo, Cloth . - 835 
Tue Wonper Crock. Large 8vo, Cloth . 300 
PEPPER AND SALT. 4to Cloth, Illuminated 2 00 
Tue Rost or ParApise. Post 8vo, Cloth 1 25 


Italian Gardens. 
By CHARLES A, PLATT. Illustrated. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 
$5 00. (Jna Box.) 


Prue and I. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIs. Illustrated from 
Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, 
Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 50. (Jna Box. ) 


Daisy Miller, and An International Episode. 


By HENRY JAMEs. Illustrated from Drawings 
by HARRY McVIcKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘vop, $3 50; Edition 
de Luxe (250 numbered copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (Jn a Box.) 


| Trilby. 

| A Novel. By GrorGe pu MAvrter, Author 
- ‘* Peter Ibbetson.”” With 120 Illustrations 
by the Author. Post S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$I 75 
Peter Ibbetson. 


With an Introduction by his Cousin, Lady 
* * * * * (‘* Madge Plunket”). Edited and 
Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Portraits in Plaster. 
From the Collection of LAURENCE HUTTON, 
With 72 Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $6 oo. 


Ben-Hur: 

A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. 
Garfield Edition. Two Volumes. With Twen- 
ty Full-page Photogravures. Over One Thou- 
sand Illustrations as Marginal Drawings by 
WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 8vo, Silk and 
Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00; 
Three-quarter Calf, $12 00; Three-quarter 
Levant, $14 00. (/7 a Box.) 

A Referendum to the Mlustrations in Ben-Hur, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


The Boyhood of Christ. 
3y Lew. WALLACE, 14 Full-page Engravings. 
4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt Edges, 
$3 50. (/na Box.) 


The Prince of India ; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew, WAL- 
LACE. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- 
quarter Leather, $5 00; Three-quarter Calf, 
$6 00; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $8 oo. 
(In a Box. ) 


Bible Stories for Young People. 
By the Right Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D., 
the Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., the 
Rev. JoHN Hatt, D.D., and Others. — Hlus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 





Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, (Aédout 
Ready. ) 
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‘*The Quiet Life.” 


Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive 
set forth ina Prologue and Epilogue by AUSTIN | 


Dopson; the whole Adorned with Numerous 
Drawings by Epwin A. Appey and ALFRED 
PARSONS 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt 
Edges, $7 50. (/na Box.) 


Old Songs. 
With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY and AL- 
RED PARSONS 4t Ornamental Leather. 
Gilt Edge s, $7 50 (Jn a Box.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. 


By Dr. GOLDSMITH. With Drawings by 
EpWINn A, ABBEY. Decorations by ALFRED 
PARSONS Introduction by AUSTIN DoBSON, 
I , Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $20 oo. 
in a Box.) 


Micah Clarke: 


His Statenient. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author 

of ‘* The Refugees,” etc. Illustrated by GEORGE 

WILLIS BARDWELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
] 


tal, $1 75 


OTHER VOLUMES BY DR. DOYLE: 


Tue Rervucees. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth $1 75 
A : 


ENTURES OF SHERLOCK Homes. _Iilus- | 
trated. Post 8vo,Cloth. . _ 2 ‘ 
Me rxS of Suertock Ho mes. Iilustrated 
Post 8vo, Cloth ‘ oe » « 2 
THe GREAT SHADOW Post 8vo, Cloth. . . 1 00 


Wayside Poems. 


By WALLACE Bruce. Illustrated. Square 8vo, | 


Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


Old Homestead Poems, 


By WALLACE Bruce. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00, 


Riders of Many Lands. 


By THEODORE AyYRAULT Dopce, Brevet } 
Lieutenant-colonel U.S. Army. Illustrated with 
Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Lop, 4 oo 


In Old New York. 


By Tuomas A. JANVIER, Author of '* The Az- | 
tec Treasure-House,” ‘‘ The Uncle of an An- 

el,” etc With Illustrations and Maps. Post 

$vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Wimples and Crisping-Pins. | 
Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Wom- | 
en. By THEODORE CHILD, Author of ‘‘ Art and | 
Criticism,” etc Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 

Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


The Praise of Paris. 


By THropore CHILD. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50 
Art and Criticism 

Monographs and _ Studies By THEODORE 
CHILD. Profusely Illustrated. Large 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
#6 00. (Jn a Box.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. 
Illustrated by the Author 


Suarp Eves. &8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (/n a Box.)—STROLLS BY STARLI 
AND SUNSHINE Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 < 
Harry HuntinG-Grovuni 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, ¢ 

dges, $7 50. (Jna Box.)—HiGHWays AND Byways 
Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/z a Boa I 
TORAL Days. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 
(/n a Box \ 
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“Harper’s Young People” for 1894. 


Volume XV. With about 800 Illustrati 
and 888 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Orname 
$3 50. 


_A Short History of the English People. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Illustrated E 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and M 
KATE NORGAT! In Four Volumes. \ 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Ilust: 
tions. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, U: 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00 per volume. I] 
LV. About Ready.) 


Four American Universities 


(Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Colum] 
With many Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Or: 
mental. (Adout Ready.) 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


Notes by A. T. QUILLER-Covucn. IlIlustratic 
by ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Ornamen 
Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Ty 
$2 00. (/n a Box.) 


Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


A Selection from the Sonnets of William W 
worth. With Numerous Illustrations by A 
FRED PARSONS. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edg 
$5 oo, (/n a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick 
With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 4 
Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/x 


Box.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 
By GeorGE H. BouGuTon, A.R.A. Illustrated 


with Drawings by the Author and Epwin A 
ABBEY. 8vo, Cloth, I)luminated, $5 00, 


The Boy Travellers in the Levant. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey throug 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, 

with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus 

and the Site of Ancient Troy. By THomas \\ 

Knox.  Profusely Illustrated. Square §\ 

Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

THE “BOY TRAVELLERS” SERIES. 

In Cutna AND JAPAN.—IN Si3AmM AND Java.—In Cz 
LON AND Inp1A.—In Ecypt anp THE Hoty Lanp.—! 
CenTRAL Arrica.—In SouTH AMERIC a.—In THE RussIA 
Emprre.—On THE Conco.—In AusTRALIA.—IN MEX! 
—In Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—IN NorTHERN | 
ropr.—In CENTRAL Evropse.—In SouTHERN Evropre. | 
lustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per vol 


OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 


Tue Younc Nirops in Nortu America.—Tue YounGc 
Nurops mm Evropg, Asta, anp AFrica. _ Illustrated 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 per volume. 
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Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 


Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful 
Children. By FRANK FRENCH. With Poems 
by MARGARET E, SANGSTER. _ Illustrated with 
Numerous Head-pieces and other Decorations. 
gto, Cloth, Illuminated, $6 00. (/” a Box.) 


The Raven. 
By EDGAR 


rAVE Dor® 
Edges, $10 00. 


ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gus- 
Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
(/n a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGI 
by GuSTAVE Dore, 
Gilt Edges, $10 oo. 


Illustrated 
Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, 
(Jn a Box.) 


The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 
By PouLTNEY BIGELOW. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Illustrated. Post 


( Just Ready.) 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIotT Norton. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, Cloth. Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $12 50. (/# 
7 Box.) 


George William Curtis's Works. 

Edited by CHARLES ELiot Norton. Vol. I. 
Orations and Addresses on the Principles and 
Character of American Institutions and the Du- 
ties of American Citizens. Vol. II. Addresses 
and Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service 
of the United States. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$3 50 per volume. 

LITERARY AND SociAL Essays. One Vol- 
ume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. (About Ready.) 


Boswell’s Johnson. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and John- 
son’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Ed- 
ited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. With 
Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, etc. In Six Vol- 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$10 00. (Jn a Box.)—Edition de Luxe, Six 
Volumes, Half Leather. (So/d dy Subscription.) 


Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Collected and Edited by GEorGE BIRKBECK 
Hitt, D.C.L. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s Works: 


Tue Story or Liserty.—O.p Times tn THE COLoNIRs. | 
Tue Boys or ’76.—BuILpInc THE NaTion.—DruM-Bear | 


F THE NATION. —MARCHING TO ViICcTORY.—REDEEMING 
roe RepuBLic.—FrReEDOM TriuMPpHANT. (The last four 
comprise a History of the Civil War).—Asranam Linco 
Nine volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $3 00 each. 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. 
By CAspAR W. WHITNEY. _ Iilustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental. (/ust Ready.) 


8vo, 


American Architecture: 
Studies. By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Full Leather, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Square 8vo, Cloth, | 


| Standard Historical Works. 

MACAULAY’s ENGLAND. Five Volumes. Cloth, 
$10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Volumes. Cloth, 
Half Calf, $21 25. 

Hume’s ENGLAND. Six 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. 

G1BBon’s Rome. Six Volumes. Cloth, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. 

MorTLey’s RISE rHE Dvutcu REPUBLIC. 
Three Volumes. Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, 
$7 50; Half Calf, $12 

Mortey’s History OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. Four Volumes. Cloth, $8 00; 
Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 oo. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD. Illustrated. Two Volumes. Cloth, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 

8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Tops. 


Five 
$10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 


Volumes. Cloth, 


oO! 


sc 
#2 


Barclay’s Correspondence. 
Selections from the Correspondence of Thomas 
Barclay, Formerly British Consul-General at 
New York. Edited by GrorGe LOCKHART 
Rives. With Portrait and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (/wst Ready.) 


History of the United States, 
From the Compromise of 1850. 
Forp Ruopes. Two Volumes. 
1850-1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860.) 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 


By JAMES 
(Vol. I., 

8vo, Cloth, 

(Jn a Box.) 

The Puritan in Holland, England, and 

America. 

3y DoUGLAS CAMPBELL. Two Volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; 
Three-Quarter Calf, $9 50. (/z a Box.) 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 
1825-1832. 
Abbotsford. 


From the Original Manuscript at 
With Two Portraits. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 50; Half Calf, $12 00. (/z a Box.) 


The Armies of To-Day. 
3y Brigadier - general 
U.S.A., ViscouNT WOLSELEY, and Others. 
With Profuse Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 


WESLEY MERRITT, 





London. 
| By WALTER Besant. With 130 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 oo. 


The Danube, 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
F. D. Mitiet. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


By 


| Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


Illustrated. 
Uncut Edges 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
and Gilt Top, $2 00. 


On the Road Home. 
Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illus- 











The Land and the Book. Will Carleton’s Poems. 
By Witt1AM M. Tuomson, D.D._ Three | City FEstrivALs.—City LE&EGENDs, — Crry 
Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, BALLADS. — FARM FESTIVALS.— FARM Le- 
Ornamental Cloth, per volume, $6 00; Sheep, | GENDS.—FARM BaLLADs. Illustrated. Square 
$7 00 Half Morocco, #8 50; Full Morocco, | 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo per volume ° 
Gilt Edges, $10 00. (Zhe volumes sold sepa- Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 oo. 
utely.) Vol. I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND 
JERUSALEM. — Vol. II, CENTRAL PALESTINE | London. 
ND PHaenicia,—Vol. III. Lespanon, DA A Pilgrimage. Illustrations by GUSTAVE Doré 
, AND BEYOND JORDAN. Letter-press by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Folio, 
\lso, Handsome Pofular Edition in Three Cloth, $5 oo. 
Volumes, Cloth, $9 oo per Set; Half Leather, ’ 
Pe mm wp Oo pe , The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. 
$12 00 (Sold only in Sets.) H . 
A Story of Alaskan Adventure By Kirk 
Harper's American Essayists : Munroe, Author of ‘‘ Raftmates,” ‘* Canox 4 
; . | mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY. By Lovis! aamental. $1 ox 
IMOGEN GUINEY. With Portrait Bes eg 
LITERARY AND SOcIAL SILHOUETTES. By | Cadet Days. 
HJALMAR H jORTH BOYESEN, With Portrait. A Story of West Point. By Captain CHARLEs 
As WE Go. By CHARLES Di DLEY WARNER. KING. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
With Portrait and Illustrations | mental, $1 25. 
As We WERE SAYING. By CHARLES DUDLEY | 
WARNER. With Portrait and Illustrations, | Our Home Pets: 
\ THE WorK OF JOHN RusKIN. By CHARLES How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By 
} WALDSTEIN. With Portrait OLIVE THORNE MILLER. TIlustrated. 16m¢ 
) PICTURE AND Tex?, By HENRY James. With | Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
i Portrait 
\ 
FROM THE EAsy CHAIR. By GEORGE WILL- The Wee Ones of Japan. ; 
1AM CURTIS. With Portrait. By MAE St. JOHN BRAMHALL. I}lustratior 
FROM THE Easy CHAIR. Second Series. By by C.D. WELDON. —16mo, Cloth, Ornament 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. With Portrait. al, $1 00. 
FROM THE Easy CHair. ‘Third Series. By | God in His World. 
sEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. With Portrait. . . 
b wntene “ ; . ith I —_— An Interpretation. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; 
\MERICANISMS AND BriticisMs, With Other Holiday Edition, in White and Gold, $2 oo. 
Essays on Other Isms. By BRANDER MAT- ’ 4 
HEWS. With Portrait. Christmas Every Day, 
~ IES O I S sE ty BR 9ER MAT- . ° rT 71.2 . 
rs nnaliage Witt row = By BRANDER MA1 And Other Stories, Told for Children. By W. 
THEWS nm Portrait. | D. Howe ts. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
FROM THE Books OF LAURENCE HUTTON. | Ornamental, $1 25. 


With Portrait. 


‘ CONCERNING ALL oF Us. By THomMAs Went- | The Odd Number Series: 
WORTH HIGGINSON. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental : 
CRITICISM AND Fiction. By WILLIAM DEAN PARISIAN PoINTS OF VIEW. Nine Tales by 
HoweELLs. With Portrait. Lanovic Hartvy 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volume. DAME CARE. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 
. . $1 00. 
By Richard Harding Davis. | TALES OF Two CounTRIES. By ALEXANDE! 
THe Exices, anp Otuer Stories. Illustrated KIELLAND. §1 00. 
Yost Svo. Clotl xamental $15 on ay “4 . - ~ 
= os , —— oo > Q ~ TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS CopPEE. Illustrated. 
Our ENGLIsH Covusi> Illustrated Post 8vo, = * 
Cloth, Ornamental 1 25 $1 25. 
Tur Rvuers OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. _ Illus- MopERN GuostTs. Selected and Translated 
rated Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 1 25 $1 00. 
fue West From a Car-Wrinpow Illustrated patil . onhiniehes pe". " 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 1 26 rue Hot SE BY THI MEDLAR-TREE. By Gio- 
Van Bipper, AND Orners. Iilustrated. Post VANNI VERGA. §1 00. 
Cloth, Ornamental . . 1 00 PASTELS IN Prose. (From the French.) I)lus- 

; 

| : P trated. &1 25. 

: n Song, Sketch, and Story. : hed j 
F Christmas i g, oy: 7 | Marfa: A South American Romance. By 
¥ Nearly Three Hundred ( hristmas Songs, JoRGE ISAAcs. $1 00. 

i Hymns, and Carols. With Selections from Tue Opp Numer: Thirteen Tales by Guy 


Various Authors, Illustrations by Many Artists. 


. > DE MAUPASSANT. I 00. 
Selected by J. P. McCaskey. Royal 8vo, $ 


Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. | City Boys in the Woods. 
. ae | By Henry P. WELLS. Profusely Illustrated. 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary, Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


And Treasury of Biblical History, Biography, 


- | 

} Geography, Doctrine, and Literature. With | The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 

: Numerous Ilustrations and Important Chrono- 141 Illustrations. Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
logical Tables and Maps. By M. G. Easton, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
M.A., M.D. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. Edges, $9 00. (/nx a Box.) 
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Cathedrals and Abbeys. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and 


Harper's Young People Series 


Ireland. With Descriptive Letter-press by the | volume : 
Rev. RICHARD WHE ATLEY, D.D. I}lustrated. | THE MYSTERY OF ABEL FOREFINGER. By 
Folio, Illuminated Cloth, $10 00. (/x a Box.) WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Works. | RaArrMatTes. <A Story of the Great River. By 
- > .IRK MUNROE 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, Fou KIRK MUNROE. 


Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00 ; Sheep, $10 o 





Half Calf, $17 00. YOUNG LUCRETIA, and Other Stories By 
, MARY E, WILKINS. 
\ ainst Commonwealth. Z 
Wealth ag HE MATE OF THE ‘‘ MARY ANN. By 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. §vo, ¢ SOPHIE SWETT. 
. 92 50. Fiyinc Hitt Farm. By SopHie SWETT. 
Japanese Homes, THE MIDNIGHT WARNING, and Other Stories. 
And their Surroundings. By EDWARD S$ By Epwarp H. House. 
Morse. Illustrated by the Author. PHE MOON PRINCE, and Other Nabobs. By 


Edition. 8vo, Cloth. (Just Ready.) 


Essays in London and Elsewhere. 


: ae PHIL AND THE BABY, AND FALSE WITNEsS. 
By HENRY JAMES. Post $vo, Cloth, Orna Two Stories. By Lucy C. LILuir. 
nental, $1 25. A Boy’s Town. Described for HARPER’s 


Theatricals. 


[Two Comedies: ‘* Tenant 


By HENRY JAMES. Post 8vo, ¢ 
Edges, $1 75. 


Lisengaged. 


Un 


ot} 


Lucy C, Littre.—The Household of Glen 

Recreations in Botany. Holly. — The Colonel's Money. — Mildred’s 
By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Pos Bargain, etc. — Nan. — Rolf House. — Jo's 

Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 Opportunity. — The Story of Music and 

. 4 | Musicians. 
A Child’s History of France. James Oris.—Silent Pete. —Toby Tyler.—Tim 
By JoHN Bonner. Illustrated. Post 8v and Tip.—Mr. Stubbs'’s Brother. —Left Be- 
; Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 hind.—Raising the ‘‘ Pearl. 


A Child’s History of Spain. 
By JOHN BONNER. Illustrated. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


The Fairy Books: 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. 
LABOULAYE. Illustrated. 
namental, $2 oo. 


Post 8vo, 


By EDOUARI 
12mo, Cloth, Or- 


; ; hae = oa . W. O. SroppaRD.—The Talking Leaves.— 
LAsT Fairy TALEs. By EpouUARD LABov- Two Asveun Tie Mel Meee 
LAYE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornament- ; 2 sagnagnasees 3 


al, $2 o0; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Puss-CAT Mew, &c_ By E. H. KNATCHBULL- 
HuGEssEN, M.P. IIl’d. 12mo, Cloth, &1 25 

HE PriINCEss LILIWINKINS, and Other Stories. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Ilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

FAIRY Book. By the Author of ‘‘ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Ill’d. 12mo, Cloth, go cts. 


FAIRY TALES. By JEAN Macé. Illustrated. the ** Ghost. "—The Moral Pirates. 
12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75. Lae Bee 
rHeE LirTLeE LAME PRINCE. By the Author keniee, A Pigionge. lineation: by Gus- 


of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


ie ge hy ete. ee : mn , 
rHE PRIN( Ess IDLEWAys. By Mrs. J. W. By Ernest Ingersoll : 
Hays. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. _ en ok ool ‘ , : , 
rHE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. By the Comers? Sones, Short ean Se She See 
- € 6 Toh . ; Me Be: ural History of the United States. Illustrated. 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman. Il- . 


lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Higginson’s United States. 
A Larger History of the United States of 
America to the Close of President Jackson’s 
Administration. 3y THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. [Illustrations and Maps. §vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


to 
ws 


, | Ulustrated. Square 


| 


illustrated. Post 8vo, oe. Ornamental, $1 25 


CANOEMATES., 
CAMPMATES 


By KIRK MUNROE. 
By KIRK MUNROE. 





RICHARD KENDALL MUNKITYTRICK. 
DiEGo Pinzon. By JOHN RUSSELL CORYELI 


YOUNG PEOPLE. By W. D. HOwELLs. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 
per volume: 





DAviIpD Ker.—The Lost City.—Into Unknown 
Seas. 

WILLIAM BLACK.—The Four Macnicols. 

KIRK MuNnroE.—Chrystal, Jack & Co., and 
Delta Bixby.—Derrick Sterling. —Wakulla. 
—The Flamingo Feather.—Dorymates. 

JoHN HABBERTON.—Who was Paul Grayson? 

ERNEST INGERSOLL.—The Ice Queen. 


Mrs, W. J. Hays.—Prince Lazybones, ete. 

G. C. EGGLESTON, — Strange 
History. 

GEORGE B. Perry.—Uncle Peter’s Trust. 

SOPHIE SwETT.—Captain Polly. 

W. L. ALDEN.—A New Robinson Crusoe.— 
The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. — The 
Cruise of the Canoe Club.—The Cruise of 


Stories from 


rAVE Doré&. Letter-press by BLANCHARD JER- 
ROLD. Folio, Cloth, $5 oo. 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 4 

KNOCKING ROUND THE Rockies. Illustrated. 

Square Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 

FRIENDS WorRTH KNOWING. 
American Natural History. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

THE IcE QUEEN. Iilustrated, 


Glimpse’ of 
Illustrated. ¥) 


Square 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 
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Interesting and Attractive Fiction 


Perlyeross. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author 
of ‘*Lorna Doone,” ‘*‘Springhaven,”’ etc. 
1z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Pembroke. By MARY E. WILKINS, Author 
of “A New England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. Illustrated by W. T. SMED- 
LEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Golden House. A Novel. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Or- 
namental. (/ust Ready.) 


A Traveler from Altruria. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. By RICH- 
ARD HARDING DAVIS. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Highland Cousins. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Pastime Stories. By THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by A. B. FROST. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. By 
RUTH MCENERY STUART, Author of ‘SA 
Golden Wedding,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Potter’s Thumb. By FLORA ANNIE 
STEEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Story of Babette. By RUTH MCEN- 
ERY STUART, Author of ‘‘ A Golden Wed- 
ding,” etc. fllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. (/ust Ready.) 

For Honor and Life. By WILLIAM WEST- 
ALL, Author of *‘ Birch Dene,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Horace Chase. By CONSTANCE FENI- 
MORE WOOLSON, Author of ‘‘ Jupiter 
Lights,’ ‘* Anne,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

On Cloud Mountain. By FREDERICK 
THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Life’s Little Ironies. A Set of Tales: wit 
Some Colloquial Sketches, entitled A Fe: 
Crusted Characters. By THOMAS HARD\ 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. A Pure Wom 
an Faithfully Presented. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 < 


A Group of Noble Dames. By THOMas 
HARDY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. 
$1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


The White Company. By A. CONAN 
DOYLE. New Illustrated Edition. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Just Ready.) 


Out of Step. By MARIA LOUISE POOL, Av- 
thor of ‘‘ The Two Salomes,”’ etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


| The Water Ghost, and Others. By JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS, Author of ‘‘ Coffee and 
Repartee,”’ etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. ‘‘Harper’s American 
Story-Tellers.”’ 


A Searlet Poppy, and Other Stories. 8 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25.  ‘* Harper’s 
American Story-Tellers.”’ 


Hippolyte and Golden-Beak. Two Stories. 
By GEORGE BASSETT. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. ‘‘ Harper’s America 
Story-Tellers.”’ (Just Ready.) 


A Prodigal in Love. By EMMA WOLF, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Things Being Equal.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Harper’s Short Story Series: 

THE ROYAL MARINE. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. _ Illustrated. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. By JAMES 
LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 
MINISTERS OF GRACE. By EVA WILDER 
MCGLASSON. Illustrated. 

ST. JOHN’S WOOING. By M. G. MC- 
CLELLAND. Illustrated. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per 
volume. 





HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES 


Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


LATEST 

The Garroters. Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. 

Three Weeks in Polities. By JOHN KEN- 
DRICK BANGS. 

Five O’Cloeck Tea. Farce. By W. D. HOW- 
ELLS. 

The Mouse-Trarp. Farce. By W. D. HOW- 
ELLS. 

A Likely Story. Farce. By W.D.HOWELLS. 

This Pieture and That. Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By 
THOMAS TWINING. 


ISSUES : 

Evening Dress. Farce. By W.D. HOWELLS. 

My Year in a Log Cabin. By W. D. HOw- 
ELLS. 

Edwin Booth. By LAURENCE HUTTON. 

The Work of Washington Irving. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Decision of the Court. Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
BROOKS, D.D. 





George William Curtis. Address. By 
' JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF FICTION 


TREL BY 


BY 


(GEORGE DU MAURIER 
WITH 120 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 





It was remarked by an excellent critic of Mr. Du Maurier’s first novel that 
t would be long before a book appeared that should rival ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson ” in 
the successful combination of literature and art. We have not waited long, 
however, for the rival, since ‘‘ Trilby ” fulfils the conditions indicated. Perhaps 
it may be urged that no one can be a rival unto himself, and none but himself 
can be Mr. Du Maurier’s parallel. Certainly, if it were not for its predecessor, 
we should assign to ‘‘ Trilby ’ a place in fiction absolutely companionless.— 
Saturday Review, London. 

‘‘Trilby”’ is one of the books, or, perhaps, the one book, in the field of 
tiction this season to be universally read. It is a story that appeals to all sorts 

nd conditions of men of all climes and countries. It deals with the primal 
sentiments, touches the springs of human emotion common to the race from 
the Eden period to this fin-de-siecle era; and it shows these motors producing 
the shifting play of light and shadow, of tragedy and comedy, with truthful 
presentation that makes each picture appear like a close study from nature 
delineated by the hand of an artist. —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

The character of Trilby is drawn with a tenderness and grace which leads one 
to forget and forgive all her faults, if they could be called faults in Trilby. There 
was never any one just like Trilby save Trilby herself.—Atlanta Constitution. 

The novel of the year is ‘‘ Trilby,”” and if we might only be sure, or even 
hope, that each succeeding year would bring us as good a one, another ele- 
ment would be added to the sum of things which make life worth living.— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


Also by GEORGE DU MAURIER: 


PETER IBBETSON. Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 





PuBLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CB” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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YOU CAN MAKE NO MORE SUITABLE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT THAN A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE FOLLOWING: 





-HARPER’S. MAGAZINE | 


Illustrated. Four Sede aee: a Year 


which has been fittingly called ‘‘ The Giant of the Monthlies,” enters — 
its eighty-fifth volume with literary and artistic attractions which promise to lift 
it above even its own exalted place among periodicals. No expense has been 
spared to make it unique in its several departments. 


~ HARPER’ s WEEKLY 


Illustrated. Four ebiabe a gr 


The leading illustrated journal in America. HarPER’s WEEKLY depicts and 
describes every important event at home and abroad. It makes pictorial record 
of notable achievement in every department of human interest, including govern- 
ment, education, health, literature, art, science, the army and navy, amateur sport. 

Its speci il articles are furnished by eminent authorities in every department. 

In fiction, there will be serials by STANLEY J. WEYMAN and BRANDER Mat- 
THEWS, and short stories by the most popular writers of the day. 


| HARPER'S BAZAR | 


vel cebeabae: Four ei a Year 


As a fashion journal the Bazar stands at the head. It has art correspondents 
at Paris and elsewhere, who have access to the establishments of the most skilled 
designers of costumes, and their illustrations are not only faithful representations 
of the wraps and gowns, but are works of art as well. “Every subject of interest 
to womankind is carefully treated by the most eminent writers. 

In the departments of fiction and of household and social matters the names 
of the foremost authors in America and England will be found. 





~-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE E | 


Illustrated. owe Dithens a ea 





‘‘A Fifty-two-Week Feast” is what the year’s numbers of HaRPER’s YOUNG 
PeopLe have been called. The “feast” for 1895 will be a richer one than the 
readers of any juvenile publication have ever enjoyed. Most conspicuous in 
the courses are the stories. There are also helpful articles—how persons of 
affairs make our laws, build our railroads, conduct our schools. In the three 
hundred and sixty-five such articles during the year there will be complete 
satisfaction for every possible appetite. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Importations 





VENICE. 


Depicted by Pen and Pencil, being a superb delineation of the ‘‘ City which is always putting out to 
Sea.”” With 180 Full-page and Text Illustrations from original Drawings by Errore TiTo and other cele- 
brated Venetian Artists. Quarto, cloth, decorated with a beautiful rsth century design in color. $12.50 


rhe Text, adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’ Anvers), author of ‘The Elementary History of Art,” 


ete., from the German of 
He nry y Parl, is alike historical and descriptive. 


‘The drawings seem instinct with the very spirit of the original scenes they depict. 


\ Amateurs of Art, and Architects cannot fail to appreciate its wealth of new and original I!lustrations. 
WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 
By Loutse J. MILn. With 28 illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 


It is the story of a theatrical tour through the East, in which descriptions of amusing incident, delightful scenery, picturesque cos- 
tumes, and social phases of cantonment life are blended with exquisite taste, piquancy, and artistic finish. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With 14 plates designed and etched by William Strang. Printed on thick Japanese paper, square 8vo, $7.50. 
*,* A beautiful edition, with most striking and powerful illustrations. 


LETTERS FROM FRANZ LISZT. 


Edited and collected by LA Mara. Translated by Constance Bache. With 2 portraits. 


2 vols., crown 
Svo, $6.00. 


‘*- A work which ought to be in every musical library.”"—New York Evening Post. 


AMONG THE MOORS. 


Notes and Sketches of an Artist. By G. MONTBARD, author of ‘‘ En Egypte,” etc. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
Mr. Montbard recently explored the highways and byways of Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners and cus- 


ns of the natives, the characteristics cf the scenery, the architecture of the cities and mosques, and every aspect of the social life of 
» people in town and country. 


D’ANVERS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART, ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANvers), author of ‘‘ The Art Guide to Europe.” Fourth edition, revised 
and brought up to date by the author. (/Pveparing.) 


‘With regard to the merits of the book itself, it may be said that it is comprehensive and accurate. . 
rang ok and the facts are told without any attempt to fit them into preconceived theories.”"—A cademy. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


BLANK VERSE. GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. 
Reprinted at the Author's Special Request. Demy | As Man and Author. Demy 8vo, $2.00. 


8vo, $2.00. 
SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES OF HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (COUNTESS 
OF GIFFORD). 


Edited, with a memoir, and some account of the Sheridan Family, by her son, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava. With portrait. 8vo, $4.50. 


“ With the exception of one work . . . no literature has passed through our hands this year in so charming a garment. . . . But 
if the exterior of the book is charming, the contents are infinitely more so.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 
Edited by ANTHONY S. AGLEN, M.A., Archdeacon of St. Andrew’s. With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


*,* Contents: Biblical Characters and Scenes ; Glimpses into Ecclesiastical History ; Aspects of Religious Life and Thought; 
Descriptive Pieces; Miscellaneous. 


GUIDE BOOKS TO THE SIEDITERRANEAN, 
Murray’ s Mediterranean. 2 vols.........$8.40| Baedeker’s Southern France. Net 


Profusely illustrated. 


- +» The matter is well ar- 


roe $2.70 

5d acditihl a bac den cee 4 80| Murray’s North Italy ......... ....... 4.00 

“6 ET Os os tie cen eeu < 8.00 “6 Central Italy . ae ee pee 2.40 

“6 eee . _ie so RS en 4.80 

oe SE ea oo cos hae a Os 9.60 | IR RSE R ales aae 4.00 
Baedeker’s Greece. Net ............... 2.40 | Baedeker’ s North A ae 2.40 
es Lower Egypt. Net......... 4.80 | ss Central Italy. Net.......... 1.80 

“ Upper Egypt. Net ..... ... 3.00 South Italy. Net........... 1.80 
Murray’ i. eae a3 eee si Palestine. Net.............. 3.60 
Constantinople a> ian nde 3.00 | ey: oS eres 8.00 





*.* The above books for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 





THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sher 
MAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.0« 
‘A unique collection of letters, rich in material for future h 


nan from 1837 to 1891. 
). 


Edited by RACHEL Suri 


istorical study, and — ly interesting as a series of unconsciot 


self-revelations of two eminent men of original power and strong ng ee ag a Valuable as a contribution to history, it ha 
the charm and fascination of an enthralling character-study.”"—New York Tribune 


Three Score and Ten Years. 
Recollections. By W. 3 LINTON, With Por- 
trait. 8vo, $2.00 
These recollections cover an unusually long period of an 
unusually varied life, and reveal a rich fund of interesting 
reminiscences of eminent men and women, as well as of the 
events with which their names are associated. 


By Mrs. JAMeEs T. FIELDS 

A volume of unique literary interest. ‘The late James T. 
tions, and especially distinguished for its personal relics of emin 
Shelley, Keats, and others 


Sea and Land. 
Coast and Deep Sea Phenomena, with especial re 
erence to their Relation to the Life of Mar 
| By Prof. N.S. SHALER. Illus. 8vo, $2.50 
Written in the author's well - known, popular style, an: 


fully illustrated from his own photographs of curious and sig 
nificant phases of the realm of nature with which he deals 


OLD BOOKS. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Autograph Fac-similes, etc. 8vo, $2.50. 


Fields left a library remarkable for its character and associa 
ent men of letters, including Scott, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 


rs. Fields presents here a sympathetic account of these treasures that will attract not only book 


lovers but all interested in the personalities of literary men and women 


Wild Beasts. 


A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant, 
Lion, ery Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, 
Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By JoHN HAMPDEN 
PoRTER. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Porter presents here, in a most interesting form, the 


results of actual experience and of special study of the animals 
under discussion 


The Bird’s Calendar. 


By H. E. PARKHURST. 
12mo, $1.50 wet. 


With 24 Illustrations 


The author describes with sympathy and enthusiasm the 
birds as they appear throughout the year in Central Park, the 
number and variety of which will surprise the general re ade r 
for with this guide he will be able to identify every bird o 
portance in the avifauna of eastern America. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B. DURAND. 


By JOHN DURAND Illustrated with Photogravt 
limited to 100 copies, $17.50 et; square 8vo, li 
Mr. Durand’s life is an epitome of modern American art 


res. Two Editions. On hand-made paper, 4to 
mited to 500 copies, $6.00 ret. 
history, and this volume. in which his son has told the story ot 


his father's experiences and achievements, narrates not only the artist’s life, but, incidentally, the development of America 


painting during the past half century. It is full of anecdote and 
ductions of Mr. Durand’s paintings 
Life of Charles Loring Brace. 

Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his 
daughter. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 
The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, particularly 

in the Newsboys’ Lodg zing Houses, gives to his biography a 

peculiar interest. It reveals his mental and spiritual as well 

as his external experience—his private life,and his views on 
moral and political questions 


HISTORY OF THE 


By E. BenjAMIN ANpDREwsS, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 


Maps. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 

Among the many histories of the United States Dr. And 
genuine piece of literature and a comprehensive story of the w 
present, in a form brief and easily to be grasped 

Life and Letters of Erasmus. 

3y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 8vo, $2.50. 

‘The volume is one of rare value and must become a his- 
torical standard.”"— Boston Advertiser. 
Translated by WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 8vo, $I 

The difficulty of turning the Latin of Horace into correspo 


1 reminiscences, and handsomely illustrated— mainly with re 


Three Years of Arctic Service. 

An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expeditio1 
of 1881-84, and the Attainment of the Farthest 
North. By Gen. A. W. GREELY. Mew Popu 
lar Edition, fully illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 


‘Tt is the most important work on Arctic matters that has 
been published in any country for many years.’ B 
Herald. 


UNITED STATES. 


Two Volumes With 


rews’ work will fill a unique position, being at the same time a 
hole growth of the country from the earliest times down to the 


Costume of Colonial Times. 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25 


* Lovers of old customs and costumes will find it a treas- 
ure of delight.”"—N. ¥. Odserver. 


OF HORACE. 
50. 


nding terse, compact, epigrammatic, and at the same time poeti 


cal English has been mastered by Mr. Gladstone in a manner that wil! recommend his volume to al] lovers of the classics as a! 


example of remarkably sympathetic and vigorous translation 
William Shakspere. 
A Study of Elizabethan Literature. 
WENDELL. 12mo, $1.75. 


* Not only useful for the student of Shakspere and the 
drama, but very interesting as well. Boston Times 


By BARRET1 


Musicians and Music Lovers, 
And Other Essays. By W.F. AprHorp. $1.50 


A collection of essays on various musical subjects by a 
author of recognized eminence in the musical world. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 





POMONA’S TRAVELS. BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
\ Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her Former Handmaiden. Fully illustrated 
by A. B. Frest. 12mo, $2.00. 
“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has ever written. It is capital reading, and will more firmly establish Mr. 
Stockton in his place with. Bret Harte among contemporary American writers. Mr. Frost's pictures are admirable.”’—N. V. 77mes 
Uniform % with the above: Rudder Grange. With over 100 illustrations by A. B. Frost, 12mo, 
t top, $2.00. The two volumes together, in a box, price $4.00 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Polly: A Christmas Recollection. [|lustrated | The Burial of the Guns. 12mo, $1.25 
by A. CASTAIGNE Small folio, $1.50. | Containing six stories, rich in pictures of old Virginia life and 
‘In a companion volume to ‘ Marse Chan’ and‘ Meh Lady’ | character. They are distinguished by humorous, pathetic, and 
ymes * Polly,’ another of Mr. Page's delightful tales of South- | dramatic touches, and are told with that simple, exquisite art 
that stamps Mr. Page as the finest exponent of the old and new 
South in fiction, 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Ravenshoe, 2 vols. Austin Elliot, 1 vol. The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, 2 vols. 


Five volumes in uniform style. Each, t2mo, $1.00, The set in a box, $5.00 


ern life. ‘The illustrations are very effective, and the volume is 
tastefully bound.”—Boston 7vmes 


‘Lovers of fiction who are weary of reading, or trying to read, the novels of to-day, will welcome the project of Messrs 
Charles Scribner’s Sons of giving them something better in a reprint of the novels of Henry Kingsley, whom so good a master of 
the art as Mr. James Payn lately told the world that he considered a better novelist than his brother Charles."—R. H. Stooparb 


John March, Southerner. By Greorce W. Lord Ormont and His Aminta. By Georci 


CABLI 12mo, $1.50 MEREDITH. (7'Aird Edition.) 12m0, $1.50. 

Mr. Cable's new novel displays his talents at their best. It “It is among Mr. Meredith's very best novels; perhaps it is 

4 remarkable picture of an old Southern town during the destined to be the most popular of all. Never has Mr. Mere- 
period of its industrial resurrection by means of a ** boom. dith’s genius been more evident. It is artistic, dramatic, abso- 

he story is dramatic, full of humor, and presents with fidelity lutely original, and makes an ineffaceable impression on the 
many interesting types of Southern character. mind.’’—7he Literary World 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
PICCINO AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 


- » 
By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON Burnt rr. Illustrated by R. B. Brrcw. Square 8vo, $1.50. 

Mrs. BurTON HARRISON writes : ‘The history of Piccino’s ‘two days’ is as delicate as one of the anemones that spring 
in the rock walls facing Piccino's Medit erranean. A delightful volume, in fair print, and furthermore embellished by Mr. Birch’s 
graceful and sympathetic drawings. 


MRS. BURNETT’S FOUR FAMOUS JUVENILES. Each Illustrated by R.B. Birch. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Square 8vo, $2.00. | Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories. 
Sara Crewe; or, What Happened at Miss! Square 8vo, $1.50. 
Minchin’s. Square 8vo, $1.00. | Giovanni and the Other. Children Who Have 
Made Stories. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 
In the Heart of the Rockies. | Wulf the Saxon, A Story of | When London Burned. A 
A Story of Colorado, | the Norman Conquest. Story of Restoration Times 
Each volume, cr. 8vo, illustrated, and handsomely bound, $1.50. 

‘They are as animated and descriptive as the Henty books always are, giving plenty of dependable facts at the same time 

at the narrative interest is well sustained.’’—PAdladelphia Press 
* The above are Mr. Henty's latest books. A full descriptive list, containing all of Mr. Henty s books—now 44 in num- 

ber —will be sent to any address on application. They are all attractively illustrated and handsomely bound. 


OTHER NEW JUVENILES. 
The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees,|Czar and Sultan. The Adventures of a British 


By Dr. EUGENE MuRRAY-AARON. With 8 full- Lad in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. By 
page illustrations. Square 12mo, $2.00. ARCHIBALD Fores. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
The Wagner Story Book. Firelight Tales To Greenland and the Pole. A Story of Adven- 
of the Great Music Dramas. By W. H. Frost. ture in the Arctic Regions. By GORDON STABLEs. 
Illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. Illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. 
Norseland Tales. By H. H. Boyesen. Iilus- | Love cg oeA of Childhood. By Evcene Fievp. 
trated. 1I2mo, $1. 25. 16mo, $1.06 


Things Will Take a Turn. By Bearricr Making of the Ohio Valley States. by Sam- 


HARRADEN. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. UEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


«* SCRIBNERS ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG will be sent to any address 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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he Christmas 
rostomieen Sepibner 


will be a sumptuous Holiday Number, having a special cover in two colors designed by 
Alfred Brennan. 


The number will be opened with three full-page pictures, practically 
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FREDERICK WATTS. 


Three Frontispieces 4) 4. B. Frost, Albert Lynch, 
Emile Friant. 

Rudyard kipling contributes one of his most dramati 
poems, entitled ** McAndrew's Hymn.” 

George Frederick Watts, the eminent English paint- 
er, ts the subject of an article by Cosmo Monkhouse, i1- 
lustrated by twenty-one reproductions from Watts's 
paintings and drawings. 

The , Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Associa= 
tion. A Christmas Story by Robert Grant. Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Wenzell. 

A Primer of Imaginary Geograpby, 4y Brander 


Matthews, with original and fantastic drawings by 
Oliver Herford, covering twelve pages. 

b. C. Bunner contributes a sketch, “ The Story of a 
Path,” with sympathetic illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

Pbilip Gilbert Damerton, concluding his selection of 
Srontispieces, writes of Emile Friant, one of the bright- 
est painters of the modern French school. 

Stories by Walter L. Palmer, Francis Lynde, and others. 


The Wloodcutter’s Mut. 4 striking poem by Arch- 
tbald Lampman, tllustrated by Frank French. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IN 1895 


The constantly widening connection of Scribner's Magazine in both literary and artistic work 
will be drawn upon during the coming year in novel and stimulating directions, to make each issue rep- 
resent the highest type of a progressive and popular American Magazine. 


PARTIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1869-1895) will be an important feature extending over a number of months. It will give the 
only part of the history of this country that—in a broad sense—has not been written. To undertake 
the preparation of this history the Magazine has been fortunate in securing President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University, who unites the closest study of American history with the broad 
He possesses especially the fresh point of view and picturesque narrative 
which means everything in a work of this character. ' 

The story of events which occurred during the lifetime of the present generation is history which possesses the 
deepest significance to the reader of to-day. The past quarter-century has been of extraordinary import; this narrative 


will lead many to realize for the first time its wonderful character and the part it has played in human affairs. In mate- 
rial prosperity and development these years have been unparalleled in the history of the world, and in invention and sci- 


grasp of a man of affairs. 


ence they have been not less fruitful 


The conductors of the Magazine will make a feature of the illustration of the story, not only by documents, relics, 
and portraits, but by memorable Scenes restored from absolutely authentic materials only, so that this pictorial portion 
may have equal historical value with the text. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEME NT—1895— Continued. 


“THE ART OF LIVING”? will be another undertaking in quite a different field, by Robert 
Grant, in which he treats with a brightness, shrewdness, and delightful philosophy which readers 
of his ‘* Reflections of a Married Man” will find familiar, the questions which occupy perhaps most 
of the average man’s daily thought: the whole art of living, under modern conditions, for a family 
neither very rich nor very poor, but with the traditions and just expectations of educated, refined, 
self-supporting Americans of good breeding. The papers take up such subjects as : 


<““<™ 


The Income; its extent, and how much shall be sacrificed | The Summer Problem, especially as it concerns the 
for it. city family. 
The Dwelling; shall it be in town or country? Married and Single Life; the conditions of each 
The Commissariat; and the question of household ex- The Case of Man and The Case of Woman, or 
penditure. these everyday things as looked at from his or her point 
Education; what shall be done with the children? of view. 
These articles will be illustrated in a peculiar and spirited fashion, differing perhaps from con- 
ventional illustration as much as Mr. GRAN?T’s papers from heavy, economic essays. 


‘““THE AMAZING MARRIAGE,” a serial novel by George Meredith, begins in January, 


and will still further extend the interest American readers feel in the work of the great novelist. 


‘“*THE STORY OF A PLAY”? will be a short novel by William D. Howells—the experi- 
ence of a young playwright, and one of Mr. HOWELLSs’s most delightful pictures of New York life 
in a new field. 


** AMERICAN PARTY POLITICS.” A series of three articles by Noah Brooks, dealing 
with the history of party politics with the clearness, entertaining quality, and personal reminiscences 
of a man who has been for years a leading journalist and student of the subject. They will be illus- 
trated by a series of fine portraits. 


““IN THE LAND OF DON QUIXOTE.” A series of three sketches by August F. Jae- 
eaci, following the wanderings of the immortal melancholy knight through the country of La Mancha. 
Illustrated by DANIEL VIERGE with a large number of his wonderful drawings in line—as rare a 
pleasure to lovers of the best illustration as they are likely to have from any source during the year. 


SINGLE ARTICLES IN GREAT VARIETY. No attempt will be made to give here a 
detailed announcement of the miscellaneous articles which will give permanent and lively interest to 
the numbers of the Magazine for 1895 By their varied suggestiveness and individuality they will 
maintain its traditions of excellence and of close interest in the activities of contemporary life. But 
among those to appear in early numbers may be especially mentioned : 

Life at the Athletic Clubs, by Duncan Epwarps. Illustrated by C. D. Gisson. Country and Hunt 
Clubs, by Epwarp S. Martin. Illustrated. Old-Fashioned Gardens, by Mrs. Atick Morse Earve. Illustrated 
from the finest of our old gardens. The Portraits of J. M. W. Turner, by Cosmo Monxuovuse. Coney Island, 
by Jutran Raven. Illustrated by Henry McCarter. Some Old College Letters, antedating the century. 
Country Roads, written and Illustrated by FRaNK FRENCH, the engraver. The Ascent of Ararat, by H. F. B 
Lyncu, with photographs taken on.his journey. At the End of the Continent, an account of the southern extreme 
of South America, by Joun R. Spears, who has just returned from an important expedition there. Illustrated 


IN THE JANUARY SCRIBNER, among other articles, will appear: 


The Salvation Army Work in the Slums, by Mrs. Maup Batiincton Bootu. A Tusean Shrine, by 
Epirn WHARTON—an account of an important artistic discovery, with many beautiful illustrations. 


> > > > > > >> > > > > WOOCVCOOen’ 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECES will be contributed by the chief American 
wood-engravers, who have made the art famous everywhere, each being represented by a subject 
thoroughly characteristic of the engraver’s best manner. 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Century Co's 


A Subscription to The Century Magazine. the teading feature 
j this great periodical for 1895 will be a Life of Napoleon written by Professo; 

— Sloane, of Princeton. It is the result of many years of study and research 

verified by all the latest and best authorities. It will be fully illustrated at 





great expense with masterpieces of art. A new novel by Marion Crawford 
¥ one by Mrs. Burton Harrison, papers on Washington in Lincoln's Time py 
. Y, Noah Brooks, stories by all the leading writers, are among the feat 
of the coming volume. The subscription price is $4.00, and it is a mont 
* reminder of the donor for a whole year. New subscriptions should begin 
with November. Do mot miss the Christmas number, richly illustrated and con. 
~* 


taining Rudyard Kipling's first American story, ‘‘A Walking Delegate.” 
A Subscription to St. Nicholas. This unrivaled magazine 


for young folks has just closed its most successful year. While their elders 








—< are reading Professor Sloane's Life of Napoleon in THE CENTURY, young 
folks are to have a delightful story-life of the great Emperor entitled ‘‘A Boy 

/ of the First Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. More of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ famous Jungle Stories are coming; Brander Matthews will contribute papers 
. on ‘* Great American Writers "’; Theodore Roosevelt will write ‘‘ Hero-Tales 
» of American History'’; there will be illustrated articles on West Point and 

nN Life on a Man-of-War, with papers on City Fire Departments, the Boys’ Brigade, etc. Five 
ty serial stories by well-known writers will be among the contents, and more Brownies by Palmer Cox, 
7 Everything is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a beautifully printed 


certificate to those who wish to use the magazine as a Christmas present. Begin with November 


~ The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one. The great 


‘ standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a rival in its special field. 
@ Used in the courts, by scientists, in newspaper offices, and in thousands of homes. Now made com- 
plete by the issue of The Century Cyclopedia of Names, a supplemental volume. Send ro cents for 

ad | the richly illustrated pamphlet describing it, with specimen pages. Sold only by subscription,—on the 


instalment plan if desired, the purchaser having the use of the entire work at once. 


oa The Century Cyclopedia of Names. Complete in itself. A pronouncing 


en and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, mythology, fiction, art, archaeology, 
of history, etc. In one magnificent volume of 1100 pages, containing for the first time in one volume all 
r| the varieties of information which we have heretofore found in biographical dictionaries, geographical 
é gazetteers, dictionaries of archeology, etc. Sold only by subscription ; address the publishers. 
a 
aa Books of Travel. Across Asia on a Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip of two young 


American students. Richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Cali- 
fornia naturalist, of whom Emerson said, ‘‘He is more wonderful than Thoreau.” Illustrated, cloth, $1.50, 


Edwin Booth. Recollections by his daughter, Edwina Booth Grossmann, 
with Mr. Booth’s letters to her and to his friends, giving a delightful glimpse of 


~~ the great actor. Illustrated with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Oc- 
pay . tavo, 300 pages, cloth, $3.00. Limited edition, 100 copies, octavo, on Holland 
‘4 paper, $12.50; Edition de Luxe, 50 copies, quarto, on Whatman paper, $25.00. 


Other Books of Biography. the reignot queen Anne. De- 
lightfully written papers by Mrs. Oliphant describing famous people of the days 
sau Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe and Addison. Full-page pictures 
printed in twocolors. Magnificently bound, $6.00. The Autobiography of 








x Joseph Jefferson ($4.00), one of the most notable books of our generation, its il- 
lustrations making it a portrait galleryof the American stage. The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini 
“a ($z.50). The Women of the French Salons. A superb volume by Amelia Gere Mason. Richly illus- 
e trated and printed in two colors, $6.00. 
2. 2 Poetr y ¢ Five Books of Song, by Richard Watsor Gilder. A complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s 


poems. Illustrated, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. Poems Here at Home, by James Whitcomb Riley (2oth 
thousand), containing the best work of one of the most popular of poets. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 










Art Books. English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. In handsome binding, 
$6.00. The same issued in the form of a handbook for tourists, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. Old 
Italian Masters. Timothy Cole's collection of sixty-seven engravings, with text ‘by W. J. Stillman, 
$10.00. A few copies of the magnificent Portfolio of Proofs left,—125 issued,— $175 each. The Cen- 
tury Gallery. Sixty-four of the best engravings in THE CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS, $10.00. 
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New Novels. When all the Woods are Green. A romance of primeval Canadian forests by 


Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book. one of the great 


The Century Book for Young Americans. 


Century Co.'s books at the stores. Sold everywhere, or copies sent post-paid by the publishers. 





Christmas Suggestions. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; full of brilliant conversations and strong character studies, interspersed with 
stirring descriptions of adventures with rod and gun; with portrait of the author. 430 pages, $1.s0. 
A Bachelor Maid, a novel of contemporary New York society by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated by 
Irving Wiles. I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. P’tit Matinic’ and Other Monotones, 


by George Wharton Edwards. <A charming volume of stories of life on the Nova Scotia coast, illus- 
trated by the artist-author. Full sheep binding, with rich design in embossed gold, $1.25. Writing to 
Rosina, 2 novelette by William Henry Bishop. With illustrations. Bound in full stamped sheep, 
$1.00. Thumb-Nail Sketches. Quaint stories of adventure by George Wharton Edwards. Richly 
illustrated. In stamped sheep binding, $1.00. The Love of the World. A remarkable little book of 
religious essays by Mary Emily Case. In beautiful binding, $1.00. 


For Lovers of History. The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln. A collection 


of the miscellaneous writings, letters, and state papers of the great war president; edited by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay; in two volumes, octavo, 700 pages each, from $10.00 to $15.00, according to binding. 
Abraham Lincoln: A History, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, private secretaries to the president— 
more than a life of Lincoln: a history of his times and of the Civil War. Sold only by subscription. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil Wer. The famous Century War Book, written by Grant and 
scores of great generals on both sides; containing 1700 illustrations. Sold only by subscription. 


for Boys and Girls, 





THECENTURYBOOK 


successes of the season. ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling’s*best bid for immortal- 
ity,”’ says the Sunday-School Times. ‘‘ Nothing about animals has 
been written to compare with it since AZsop’s Fables,” writes Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. In beautiful binding, with numerous illus- 
trations, $1.50. 





The Story of the Government, by Elbridge S. Brooks, describing 
in attractive story-form the visit of a party of bright young people to 
Washington, who, beginning with the Constitution, investigate thor- 
oughly the government of the United States; combining a capital story- 
book with the helpfulness of a history, Illustrated with over 200 engrav- 
ings. Issued under the auspices of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, with introduction by General Horace 
Porter. 250 pages, rich and substantial binding, $1.50. 











Books by Mary Mapes Dodge. The Land of Pluck. Stories and sketches for 


young folk about Holland, with some on other subjects. Richly illustrated by Edwards, Kemble and 
other artists, $1.50. When Life is Young. A collection of verses for boys and girls, including a great 
number of the most popular poems and rhymes by Mrs. Dodge that have appeared in St. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, $1.25. Donald and Dorothy. A new edition of this famous story that has delighted 
thousands of boys and girls. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Other Books for Boys and Girls. Imaginotions. ‘' Truthless Tales,” by Tudor 


Jenks, one of the most og er story-writers of St. NICHOLAS. Richly illustrated, $1.50. “ Topsys 
and Tuarvys Number 2, by Peter Newell. A most surprising picture-book for young folks, containing 
twice as much material as was in the original Topsy Turvy Book age The Man who Married the 
Moon, by Charles F. Lummis. Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Instructive and 
entertaining. Illustrated, $1.50. Some Strange Corners of Our Country, by the same author. A 
book that every boy and girl in America should read ($1.50). A New Brownie Book, ‘‘ The Brownies 
Around the World,” by Palmer Cox, with new poems and pictures. More than a hundred thousand 
of these famous Brownie Books have been sold ($1.50). Artful Anticks, Humorous verse for youn 
folks, by Oliver Herford, cleverly illustrated by the author ($1.00), Toinette’s Philip, by Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane."’ Printed first as a serial in ST. NICHOLAS. Illustrated by 
Birch, $1.50. Lady Jane,—-‘‘a children's classic," Illustrated by Birch, $1 50. Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas. The twelve numbers of the past year, containing more than a thousand pages and as 
many pictures, in two handsomely bound volumes ($4.00). alter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
An expert's ideas on foot-ball, base-ball, etc. Illustrated, $1.75. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for complete catalogue. Ask to see The 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
i AE, IN 1895. 


HE GREATEST YEAR ST. NICHOLAS has ever had is just closing. 
“ The best of children’s magazines ” is now the only high-class 
monthly for young folks published in America, Itis without a rival. 

Rudyard pling’s famous “ Jungle Stories,” written especi- 
ally for St. NICHOLAS, were a great feature of 1894, and it will be 
pleasant news that Mr. Kipling will continue as a contributor to 
the coming volume which begins with the November issue. 

While their elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon 
in The Century, the boys and girls will be enjoying a story life of the 
same great hero, told by Elt ridge S. 

Brooks, and superbly illustrated. The 
hero of **A Boy of the First Em- 
pire” renders a service to Napoleon, be- 
* comes one of his pages and finally an aide. 
He is with him at the most critical times of 














~~ ae ae eee 


A his life,—at the departure for Elba, in the 
RUDYARD KIPLING. glories of the life at Fontainebleau and 


finally at Waterloo. The story glows with 
pageantry and is a truthful and accurate account, based upon the best 
authorities and verified by the latest information, of the life of “the man 
of destiny.” 
**The Quadrupeds of North America,” entertaining and 
up-to-date chapters on animals, will be contributed by the well-known 
naturalist, Prof. W. T. Hornaday; and Thecdore Roose- 
velt will write a series to be called ** Hero-Tales from Amer- Nl t J 
ican History,” recounting famous deeds of heroism which young BH 
ple ought to know more about. The series on ** Historic v ae” 
erect *? will be continued, and Prof. Brander Matthews will include in his enter- 
taining papers on ** The Great American Authors” accounts of the lives of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe and Lowell. 
The Serial Stories are many. One called ‘* Chris and the Wonderful Lamp ” 
/ sna the marvelous adventures of a modern boy who became the acci- 





dental purchaser of Aladdin’s lamp and summoned the genie while cleaning 
it. A delightful story of college girls, ** The Three shmen,” will 
appeal to every girl; and ** Teddy and Carrots,” James Otis’s serial 
of newsboy life, will be read by every boy. A serial story by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor is one of the features. 

*© West Point” will receive attention from Lieut. Putnam, and Life 
on a Man-of-War will be interestingly described in four papers by 
Ensign Ellicott, of the flag-ship “ Chicago.’ 

Stories of Famous Horses in history and mythology — Bucepha- 
lus, Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.— 
will be told by James Baldwin, author of “ Stories 
from the Northern Myths.” City Fire De- 
partments will be treated, and there will be 
two or three papers on The Boys’ Brigade. 

Tuts is by no means all that St. NicHoras has in store 
for readers of the coming volume, but it is enough to show 
the character of what is to come. Can you to be 
without this great entertaining educational influence in 
your home? Itis said that “St. Nicnoras has made a 
new kind of children in the twenty years of its life.” 

St. Nicuotas is always issued on the 25th of the month ; 

price 25 cents a number. New subscriptions should begin with November, the first4// 


issue of the new year. Price $3.00. Subscribe through dealers, or remit by check, 
draft or money-order to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW 


+4 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Illustrated. 


By CuHaries Dickens. With more than 50 drawings and 8 | 
full-page photogravures by Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols. 16mo, | 
gilt top, $3.50. Also an edition containing special features, 
limited to 150 copies, both text and illustrations on Japan 
$10.00 net. 


paper. 
A combination of mechanical and artistic excellence makes this 
ne of the most attractive books recently printed in America. 


AT THE GHOST HOUR. 


From the German of Paut Heysg. In four dainty little vol- 

umes, with decorations, etc. In unique binding, per set, $2.00. 

The House of the Unbelieving Thomas, Fair Abigail, Mid- 

Day Magic, The Forest Laugh. Half calf, gilt tops, per set, 

$<.00; full ooze calf, in box of same leather, per set, $10.00. 
THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 

By G. Monrsarp, author of ‘‘ Among the Moors,” 

With nearly 200 illustrations by the author. 8vo, $4.00. 
A FARM IN FAIRYLAND. 

3y Laurence HousMAN. With illustrations, decorations, 

and cover design by the author. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


OLD FAIRY TALES. 
Retold by S. Bartnc-GouLp. With 35 charming illustrations 
and initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin. With cover specially 
designed. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


By the Students of the Birmingham Art School, with 25 illus- 
trations in the modern decorative style. Small 4to, $1.75. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


With 29 illustrations (10 in photogravure) by Frank M. Greg- 
ory. 8vo, full gilt side, $3.50. Limited edition, with photo- 
gravure impressions on satin, $6.00 met. 


TENNYSON’S BECKET. 


With 26 illustrations. 
and gold vellum, $2.75. 


etc. 


8vo, full gilt side, $2.00. Also in white 


A holiday book of permanent value as well as of great beauty. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


The initial volume of ‘‘The Secret of an Empire.” 
Pierre DE Lano. From the Seventh French Edition. 
portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. 


By Hamitton Wricut Masig. With three portraits in pho- 
togravure. Gilt top, 16mo, $1.50, Also a new edition of Mr. 
Mabie’s previous books, My Study Fire, Under the Trees, 
Short Studies in Literature, Essays in Literary Inter- 
pretation, per set, boxed, $7.50. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
Second Series, By Austin Dosson. With 12 
photogravere. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. Also a large-paper 
edition, limited to 250 copies, with impression of the portraits 
on Japan paper, and a special title-page and frontispiece (not 
in the ordinary edition) in photogravure designed by George 
Wharton Edwards. $5.00 net. 

THE EARLY PUBLIC LIFE OF HON. WM. 

EWART GLADSTONE. 
By A. F. Rospins. With 3 portraits. 
\ work of important historic value. 


THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY. 


By Lions, Jounson. With etched portrait by Wm. Strang, 
and a bibliography by John Lane. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


By 
With 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





rtraits in | 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GON- 
TAUT, 


Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restora- 
tion, 1773-1836. ‘Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis 2 vols 
8vo. With 13 portraits in photogravure. Gilt top, $5.00; 
half morocco, $10.00. Also a large-paper edition limited to 
175 copies, for England and America, each volume containing 

a portrait in mezzotint by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color 

and signed by the artist, $12.00 met. 

The Duchess personally knew Napoleon I., the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and many other English and French celebrities during 
the period dating from the French Revolution down to the Res- 
toration. Her pages sparkle with vivacity, and are full of hereto- 
fore unrecorded anecdotes and reminiscences 


New Novels and Stories. 
A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second edition. 12mo, $1.25 


“The best story she has written since ‘Lady Jane.’” 
Athenaeum. 
KITTY ALONE. 
A novel of remarkable power and vigor. By S. Barine- 
GouLp. 12m0, $1.25. 
MISTS. 
A Novel. By FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. 12mo0, $1.25. Also 


second edition of “ A Daughter of this World,”’ by the same 
author, bound uniform with “‘ Mists.” 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 


A Novel. ; \ 
the celebrated Russian writer, STEPNIAK. 
the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
$y [AN MACLAREN. 


A collection of Scotch stories linked together by a thread of 
| continuous interest. Competent judges believe that they will 
bring the writer into the first rank. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 
By Water Raymonp, author of “Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter ” and ‘‘ Young Sam and Sabina.””  12mo, $1.25. 


The series of idyls composing this study of English village 
life is considered Mr. Raymond’s best achievement 


WHERE HONOUR LEADS. 
A sequel to her bright and winning story, ‘A question of 


| Honour.”” By Lynpe Patcmer, author of ‘The Magnet 
Stories,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


By Miss HessBa StrretTTON, in collaboration with 
With portrait of 


12mo, $1.25. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 
An engaging story of adventure in New South Wales. By 
GrorGeE MANVILLE Fenn. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


WITCH WINNIE AT SHINNECOCK; 


or, A King’s Daughter at the Summer Art School. By Mrs. 
EvizaBETH Weits Cuampney. With illustrations by J. 
Wells Champney. 


ELSIE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
By Martna Fin.ey, author of the “ Elsie ’’ and ‘‘ Mildred ’” 
books. 16mo, $1.25. 

THE SHERBURNE COUSINS. 
By Amanpa M. Dovctas, author of “ Sherburne House ’” 
and ‘‘ Lyndell Sherburne.” 12mo, $1.50. 

GYPSY BREYNTON. 


By Evizapetu Stuart Puerrs. With numerous illustra- 

tions. An entirely new edition, from new plates. 12mo, $1.50. 
| No brighter, more wholesome, and entertaining book could 
| be put into the hands of girls and boys. 


| 


12mo, $1.50. 





*,* Write for our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Fifth Ave., cor. 21st St., New York. 
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THE LITTLE LA 


A New Edition. 


A Volume of Poems. 





OLIDAY HINTS 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Translated by KATHARINE Presi 
WoORMELEY. With a Preface by BALZAC, Criticisms | 
SAINTE-BEUVE, and Portraits by CoyPEL and MIGNAr 
6 vols. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per vol. (Vols. | 
and II. ready.) 


ALLEGRETTO. 

By GERTRUDE HALL, author of 
‘*Far From To-day.” Illustrated by OLIVER HERrFori 
Small 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


DY OF THE HORSE. 


By EvELYN RAYMOND. With 21 Illustrations by MERRILL. Small 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


SUCH AS THEY ARE. 


Poems by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and 
MarY THACHER HiIGGINsON. Illustrated by 
GARRETT. Small 4to, Cloth, $1.00. 


A SAINT. 


By Paul BourGeT. From the ‘ Pastels of Men.” 
lranslated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORME- 
LEY. Illustrated by PAUL CHABAS. Square 
12mo, Parchment, $1.00. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces 
Obedience to Strategic Principle. By F. K 
Younc and E, C. HOWELL. 16mo, Cloth 


$1.00. 
POOR FOLK. 

A Novel. By Fepor DosTolEvsky. Translated 
from the Russian by LENA MILMAN, with a 
critical introduction by GEORGE Moor: 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. 


By Captain JosHUA SLocum. 


Small 4to, Cloth. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


‘She was 35 feet in length, 7.6 feet beam, and 3 feet hold.” The central figure of a true though wonderful tale of the sea. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 


\ Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each 
Day in the Year. Chosen by SusSAN Coo- 
LIDGE, 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR 
DAILY NEEDS. 


‘ ‘ 
} Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected 
by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” 


Each 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 ; White Cloth, gilt, $1.25 ; Morocco, padded, $3.00; Calf, padded, $3.50. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 


By LitiAN WHITING. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00; White 
and Gold, $1.25 


** After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live 
ina World Beautiful.”’—Page 10. 


THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


A Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis PENDLETON. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


IN HIS NAME. 


A STORY OF THE WALDENSES, SEVEN HUNDRED 
One Hundred and 
['wenty-nine Illustrations by G. P. JacomB-Hoop, R.A. 16mo, 


YEARS AGO. By Epwarp E. HALE. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 


From 1847 to 1886. Edited by MaABet Loomis 
Topp. With Portrait, view of Miss Dickin 
son’s Home in Amherst, and fac-similes of he: 
handwriting. 2 vols.. 16mo, Cloth, $2.00. 





AUSTEN’S NOVELS, ::2 vols., each $1.25 
BALZAC’S NOVELS, 29 1.50 
FAR FROM TO-DAY, (Hart) 1.00 
WINGS OF ICARUS, - - - - 1.25 
MEREDITH’S NOVELS, :2 vols., each 1.50 
BOSTON COOK BOOK, - 2.00 
KEYNOTES, (Ecerton)-. - - - - - = . 1.00 
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BY TWO OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN.”’ 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 


Written by “Jo” and “Meg” and acted by the “ Little 
Women.” With a “ Foreword” by “ Meg,” and portraits of 
“Joe” and “Meg.” 16mo, cloth, uniform with “ Little 
Women,” $1.50. 





: NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN. ; 
By Susan CootipGe. A volume of stories, illustrated by Jes- : 
sie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. a 
‘* Exquisite short stories. . . . Good, pure, wholesome." — 4 advertiser. 
4 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year. Chosen and arranged 4 
by EpirH Emerson Forses. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


RHYMES AND BALLADS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 





RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS. 
By A. G. Plympton. Illustrated by the au- 
, ‘thor. Square 12mo. Cloth back, paper 
: sides, 50 cents. 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY. 
By Mary P. Wetts Smrru. Illustrated by 
Jesse McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
PENELOPE PRIG, 
\nd Other Stories. By A. G. PLyMpTon. 


Illustrated by the author. Small 4to, 
d cloth, $1.00. 


By Susan Coovince. Illustrated by RicHarps, GARRETT, and 
others. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 

A Story for Girls. By LeicH WesstTer. II- 
lustrated by Jessie McDeRMortr. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE KNIGHTING OF THE TWINS, 
And Other Stories. By Ciype Fircn. Ii- 
lustrated. 4to, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF JULIETTE. 


A Child’s Romance. By Brarrice Wasn- 


INGTON. Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 
$1.00. 


FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES, 
By Adelaide F. Samuels. 


For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. 
4to, cloth, $1.25. 


The Coolidge Books. 


| Edward E. Hale’s Stories 


Illustrated by Litt1an TRASK Haritow. Small 


The Everett Books. 


10 vols. $1.25 each. | For Boys. 5 vols. $1.00 each. 3 vols. $1.25 each. 


The “ What Katy Did” Books. | Jean Ingelow’s Stories. 
5 vols. $1.25 each. | 5 vols. 


Aunt Jo’s Serap Bag. | Mrs. Moulton’s Stories. 
6 vols. $1.00 each. | 5 vols. 


Flora L. Shaw’s Stories. 


A LOST HERO. 


By EvizaperH Stuart PHELPS WarRD and 


HERBERT D. Warp. Illustrated by F. T. | 


MERRILL. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE KITTIEWINK. 


A Cape Ann Story for Boys. By HERBERT | 


D.WarpD. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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|The Wesselhoeft Books. 
4 vols. $1.00 each. | 4 vols. 





The Little Women Series. 
$1.25 each. 8 vols. $1.50 each. 


The Spinning-Wheel Stories. 
$1.25 each. 4 vols. $1.25 each. 


Mrs. Ewing’s Stories. 
10 vols. 50 cents each. 





$1.25 each. 


(ae At all the book-stores. Mailed, postage-paid, 


on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 
BOSTON 
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T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY’S 


New Books and New Editions. 
Abbé Daniel (The). | 


By ANDRE THEURIET. Translated by HELEN B. DoLe. Photogravure frontispiece, rubricated 
page, and 25 exquisite half-tone illustrations. Daintily bound in parti-cloth with printed wrappe, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
‘The Abbé Daniel” is a charming idyl of French country home life. The characters are most vividly portrayed, the scene: 
painte ‘d with a masterly hand, and the style is simply exquisite. It is a gem in every way, and the illustrations are in dainty a 
with the crystalline style. 


Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Printed on fine paper and illustrated with 42 reproductions of photogra 

and original illustrations by eminent artists. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth 

top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

Irving's ever-fresh and delightful word-pictures of the scenery and history of The Alhambra are undoubtedly dosti ir ea t 
as long as the language in which they are composed. Similar praise may be given to ‘The Sketch Book.’’ These, illu . 
appropriate photogravures, make sumptuous and fascinating companion volumes. 


American Charities. 
\ study in philanthropy and economics by AMos G, WARNER, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Vol. IV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) t2n 
cloth, $1.75. 


This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of the subject. It will be a careful presentation of theory and of pra 
experience, making it an indispensable handbook for all those who are theoretically and practically interested in charitics. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Edited by Mowsray Morris, Printed from new plates on fine paper, with 34 portraits. Photograv: 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; white back, gilt top, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $6.0 


Boswell, who had venesteabie good opportunities of studying the great Dr. Johnson in every mood and phase of his charact: 
produced a biography which has, by unanimous consent, taken its place in the very front rank. The present edition is carefully edit 
by Mowbray Morris, and contains many elucidatory notes in addition. It is admirably printed, and illustrated with portraits 
principal persons mentioned in the text. 


Building of Character (The). 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” etc. 16mo, white back 

top, boxed, $1.00 ; white and gold, gilt edges, $1.25 ; levant morocco, flexibie, gilt edges, $2.50 

** Nothing else we can do or make in this world is so important as that which we build along the years in ourselves. What 
are at the end is a great deal truer test of living than what we have or what we have done.” —Z xtract from the Introduction 


Count of Monte Cristo (The). 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. Complete and accurate translation. Printed from new plates on fine paper 
With 18 new illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

Dumas is the king of story-tellers. ‘‘ Monte Cristo” is perhaps the most popular, as it is the most romantic, of all the great 
Frenchman's stories; and the present edition, which represents the original in good English, free from the multitudinous blunder 
that have disfigured every previous translation without exception, is offered with all confidence to the public as the bes 
completest to be had. 


Christian State (The). 


A new political vision by the Rev. Geo. D. HERRON, D.D., author of ‘‘ A Plea for the Gospel,” ** |! 
New Redemption,” etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. (In preparation. ) 


Faber’s Hymns. 
With 50 illustrations, by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. White binding, gilt top, $1.2: 


Many of Faber’s Hymns have taken their place among the lyric treasures of every denomination. They are so spontaneoi 
genuine, and beautiful, that all who love religious poetry find in them something satisfactory, and the little book, exquisitely illustrate 
and bound, will undoubtedly find friends wherever it goes. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. 
By SARAH K. BoLTon, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys who became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Napoleo: 
Wendell Phillips, Thomas Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and others. 12mo, cloth, uniform with previous 
volumes, $1.50. 
Mrs. Bolton adds to her gallery of pen portraits another series, including Napoleon, Lord Nelson, Gen. Sherman. Bi inyan, 


Beecher, Spurgeon, Kingsley, Phillips Brooks, ‘Thomas Arnold, Wendell Phillips. Having great contrast in her choice of subject 
she succeeds, with even more than her usual skill, in presenting to the young inspiring and encouraging sketches of character 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


By ANNA H. and HuntTINGTON SMITH. Mew Ldition. Illustrated with 16 portraits of eminent! 
divines and authors. 16mo, white and colors, gilt edges, $1.25 


Mrs. Huntington Smith's admirable little compilation of comforting and nae extracts has met with remarkable popularity, 
which will surely be increased by the new edition. It is a most suitable and admirable gift-book for birthdays or friendly memorials 
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Handy Volume Classics. 


Convenient in size, printed on fine paper. Photogravure frontispieces and titles, and illustrations by the 
best artists. Six styles of binding, as follows :— 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $0.75. Parti-cloth, gilt top, $0.75. Silk, gilt edge, $1.00. Half leather, gilt top, 
$1.25. Half calf, gilt top, $2.00. Half levant, gilt top, $2.25. 
This wonderfully popular series now comprises 44 volumes of choice work: in Prose and Poetry, repre- 
senting a variety that appeals to almost every cultured taste. The additions this season are as follows:— 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Lorp Byron. With 21 exquisite illustrations. 
Favorite Poems. Selected from English and American authors. With illustrations by the best artists. 
Light of Asia (The). By Str Epwin ARNOLD. With portrait and illustrations by W. St. JoHN HARPER. 
Nature. Addresses and Lectures. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. With portrait. 
Representative Men. By RatrH WaLDo Emerson. With portrait. 
Tartarin on the Alps. By ALpHoNsE DaubDET. With portrait and 50 pen-and-ink illustrations. 


History of the Christian Church. 
By H. C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston University. 5 vols., 8vo, per set, $10.00. 
The Early Church, $2.00. The Medieval Church. $2.00 Modern Church. Part I. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part II. $2.00. Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 


This work is the fruit of Professor Sheldon’s labors and study for upwards of twenty years. He has applied ripe scholarship, 
excellent taste, broad views, to a subject which must appeal to a very large class of readers. 


Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison (The). 


By W. K. L. Dicxson and ANTONIA Dickson, With numerous drawings and photographs.  4to, 
cloth, boxed, $4.50. 


The authors of this Biography have been permitted to write the first complete and authentic story of this great American in- 
ventor. They have been from the first in close touch with the man himself, and have had the benefit-of his aid in describing the 
making and use of his inventions. _ It is brought down to the immediate present, even including a description of the Kinetograph, and 
makes one of the handsomest gift-books of the year. 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With introduction by DAviD Masson, and biographical sketch by N. H. Dole. Printed on fine paper 
with 34 illustrations, Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, $3.00; white back, $3.00 ; 
half calf, $6.00. 


Pélleas and Mélisande. 


A drama by MAURICE MAETERLINCK, ‘‘ the Flemish Shakespeare.”” Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With introduction by Prof. CHARLES ELior Norton. Carefully edited with explanatory notes. Printed 
from new plates on fine paper. With 34 illustrations by eminent artists. Photogravure frontispieces. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Socialism. An Examination of its Nature, its Strength, and 


its Weakness, with Suggestions for Social Reform. By RicHarp T. Ey, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics, Political Science, and History, in the 
University of Wisconsin. Vol. III. in Crowell’s Library of Economics. One vol., xiiit449 pp. II 
appendices ; bibliography ; index. Cloth, $1.50. Third edition. 


Three Musketeers (The). 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. With new introduction by his son, and 250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir. 
Photogravure frontispieces. Complete and accurate translation. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half.calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

The freshness and vivacity of Dumas’s style. the contagious enthusiasm which never flags from the first page to the last, make 
his romances of perennial interest. ‘‘The Three Musketeers’’ shows him at his best. The French publishers have signalized its 
popularity by issuing a superb edition in two volumes, with two hundred and fifty illustrations by Maurice Leloir, the greatest of 
French designers. ‘he text of that edition has been followed in the present translation, which it is hoped will be found more ac- 
curate and more in accordance with English idiom than any other. The illustrations have been carefully reproduced, and the two 
volumes are confidently offered to the American public as the best and cheapest edition published. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. 
A series of lectures by WM. Norru Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University. 16mo, 75 cts. 


___.. The titles of Professor Rice’s lectures are ‘‘ Twenty-five Years,” ‘‘ Evolution,” ‘‘The Degree of Probability of Scientific Be- 
lief,’ “ Genesis and Geology.’’ There is a certain unity in these lectures, and they will interest a large circle of readers for their sci- 
entific and philosophical bearing on timely topics. 


(For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, upon receipt of price. New illus- 
trated catalogue and announcement sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Ss 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
46 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 100 Purchase St., BOSTON. 
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The Question of Holiday Presents 


Is not so hard to answer as you may have thought. A 
present that is acceptable to a host of people is BREED’s 
PATENT PORTFOLIO SCRAP-BOOK. It is a practical article 
on the desk of the professional or of the business man. It 
is an ornament that is useful on the library table. 





Breed’s Patent Portfolio Scrap-Book 


The modern filing device. Each contains fifty pockets or envelopes, into which scraps 
are dropped by subjects. 

The subject is written on the envelope containing it and entered in the index. 

There is no pasting, no annoyance, no loss of time, no dirt. 

These scrap-books are flexible in capacity. They will hold ten thousand clippings on 
a subject as conveniently as ten. No matter how many papers have accumulated, all upon 
the same subject are together, and can be easily removed, consulted and replaced. 


SCRAPS KEPT IN THIS BOOK ARE NOT BLURRED BY PASTING, 
DEFACED BY EXPOSURE OR MUTILATED BY REMOVAL, 


Bound in Half American Russia, Cloth Sides. 6x9 inches in size, price, Three Dollars. 


(Stands upon an ordinary book shelf.) 
SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis. 
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_A NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY RILEY. 


| ARMAZINDY 


(Hoosier Airs and Others.) 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


UNIFORM WITH HIS OTHER VOLUMES 


r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


In Holiday Edition 


Square 12mo, Buckram, with Photogravures, net, $2.00. 


MR. RILEY’S OTHER BOOKS 


Neghborly Poems Pipes o’ Pan 
Sketches in Prose Rhymes of Childhood 
Afterwhiles The Flying Islands of the Night 


Green Fields and Running Brooks 
Above seven volumes in uniform bindings. Sold separately or in 
sets, per vol.: 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; 
full morocco, $5.00. 


Old Fashioned Roses An Old Sweetheart of Mine 
English Edition, With Color Plates, 
16mo, cloth, $1.75. Cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 





——_—e_— 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS \AstiNatos 





James Whitcomb Riley ts nothing short of a 
born poet and a veritable genius. * * * I 
own a good deal of enthusiasm for this later 
product of Indiana soil. This delineator of 
lowly humanity, who sings with so much fer- 
vor, pathos, humor and grace, and who has 
done things, perhaps, which will outlast the 
more laborious work of some of the older and 
more pretentious poets——Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Published by THE BOWEN-lERRILL CO., Indianapolis and Kansas City. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the U.S., 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


OLS ll ~ 





TO LINCOLN 





BY RICHARD W. THOMPSON, Ex-Secretary OF THE NAVY. 


He Knew Personally Every President Since Adams 


The most notable book that has appeared for many years 





is the “‘ Personal Recollections of Sixteen Presidents,’’ by 
Col. Richard W. Thompson. He is the only living man 
who could have written it, having known personally every 
President of the United States but the first two, Washing- 
ton and John Adams; he knew Jefferson sixty-seven years 
ago; is the oldest living member of Congress but one, and 
during the administration of Hayes he entered the cabinet 
as Secretary of the Navy. At the close of this long and 
brilliant career, Col. Thompson has given to the world his 
own personal recollections of the Presidents, in which he 
does not refer to documents, but draws entirely upon the 
wonderful resources of his memory. It is remarkably full 
and accurate as to the principal transactions of all the ad- 
ministrations from the beginning of the Government, thor- 
ough and exhaustive as to the origin and growth of po- 
litical parties. 





AU 


Bound in Buckram, gilt top, with numerous full page portraits in photogravure, two volumes, 8vo., price, $6.00; half leather, 
$8.00; full leather, $10.00. Sent prepaid to any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 


Published by THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 


Sold by Subscription. Indianapolis and Kansas City, U. S. A. : 
WU 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New and Holiday Books. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howe ts. Holiday Edition. With over 80 Illustrations, many of them full-page, by 
CLIFFORD CARLETON. Artistically bound, with cover slip, after designs by Mrs. HENRY Wuitmay 


Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
In the remarkable Translation of EDWARD FITZGERALD. With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald. Illustrated with 56 superb designs by ELIHU VEDDER. Po/u- 
lar Edition. Beautifully bound, with the cover design drawn by Mr. Vedder for the original Folio 


Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Ho-MeEs. New Aoliday 


Edition. Mllustrated from designs by F. Hopkinson 


SmirH and GEorGE WHARTON EpWARDs. Substantially uniform with the Holiday Editions of ‘' The 
One-Hoss Shay” and *‘ Dorotly Q.” Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, $1.50. 
This pretty book derives a pathetic interest from Dr. Holmes’s death, and from the touching Prefatory Note he wrote for 


this edition, here reproduced in fac-simile of his handwriting. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Holiday Edition. 


With numerous admirable Illustrations by A. B 


Frost. Crown 8vo, finely printed and bound in attractive style, $2.00. 
The remarkably engaging story, clear print, capital illustrations, and unique binding after a design by Mrs. WxtTmay 


cannot fail to give this book great popularity 


Timothy’s Quest. 


most popular stories. Printed from new plates, 
very fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER 
HERFORD, and attractively bound. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

When Molly was Six. 
A delightful book for children. By ELIZA ORNE 
Wuire, author of ‘‘ Winterborough.”” With a 


PYLE. $1.00. 


| 
colored cover design and other pictures by Miss | 
| 


| Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wiccrn’s | 


By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25 
A beautiful book containing the poems written 
by Mr. ALDRICH in the last six years. 


The Holmes Year-Book. 


Containing carefully selected passages from the 
prose and poetry of OLIVER WENDELL Homes 
for every day of the year. With an excellent 
Portrait of Dr. HoLMEs. Attractively bound, 
$1.00. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


A work of great interest, by SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 7 etched portraits and views. 2 vols., crown 


S8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. 


An engaging book on one of the noblest of American women, by Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON. With a 


fine new portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
George William Curtis. 


An excellent book on this knightly man and 
great citizen, by EDWARD Cary. 16mo, $1.25. 


Talk at a Country-House. 
A charming book of imaginary conversations at 
an English country-house, on Englishmen of note, 
English social life, Persian poetry, characteris- 
tics of modern literature, etc. By Sir EDWARD 
STRACHEY. 16mo, $1.25. 

A Century of Charades. 
A hundred original charades, by WILLIAM BEL- 
LAMY, ingenious in conception, worked out with 
remarkable skill. Pay man 

Fagots for the Fireside. 
One Hundred and Fifty Games, by LucreT1A< P. 
HALE. New and enlarged edition of a capital 
book, including in the new matter instructions 
for Golf. 12mo, $1.25. 


Little [ir. Thimblefinger and 


Occult Japan: The Way of the Gods. 
A book of great interest on the Shinto faith of 
Japan, from careful study and personal observa- 
tion, by PERcivAL LOWELL, author of ‘ The 
Soul of the Far East,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 

A very fresh and engaging novel of New York 
life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN 
OLNEY KiRK, author of ‘* The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” ‘‘ Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Great Refusal: 

Letters of a Dreamer in Gotham. A romance of 
unusual literary charm. By PAuL E. More. 
$1.00. 

Three Boys on an Electrical Boat. 

A capital story of the adventures of three boys, 
by JoHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard 
University. $1.00. 


his Queer Country. 





A delightful book for children from eight to eighty. By JozeL CHANDLER Harris, author of the ‘* Uncle 
Remus” books. Capitally illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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Attractive Christmas Gifts. 








COLONIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


rhvee charming books for children. The publishers believe 
+ these books surpass any works of a similar nature e 
od, in the beauty and originality of the designs 


Children of Colonial Days. 


With twelve fac-similes of water-color sketches by E. Percy 
Moran. In these sketches Mr. Moran has produced tweive 

vutiful pictures of colonial life. The principal characters in 
ese are children, but there are also adults depicted, and all in 
e picturesque costumes of that period. . 

Accompanying each fac-simile is an appropriate story or sketch 

Miss EvizApetu S. Tucker, printed in inks of different 

olors, and enclosed in a beautiful decorative border. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Rhymes and Stories of Olden Times. 
Tales and Verses of Long Ago. 


These books are made up of selections from “* Children of Colo- 
nial Days,’’ each containing just half the illustrations and text in 
the larger volume : ; 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, each $1.0. 


A TREASURY OF STORIES, JINGLES, 
AND RHYMES. 


A remarkably interesting volume, containing 140 half-tone 
engravings of water - color sketches of children, by Maup 
HuMPHREY. 

These include reproductions of all the water-color sketches that 
have made Miss Humphrey famous as a delineator of child-life, 
such as her delightful Mother Goose, Fairy, Pet, Babes of the 
Nations, and Sweetheart pictures. e 

With stories and verses by well-known authors, in addition to 
the Mother Goose rhymes and 12 standard fairy tales 

: volume, 4to, boards, with covers in colors, cloth back, $1.50 ; 
full red cloth, $1.75. 


A YEAR OF PAPER DOLLS. 


By Miss Evizasetu S. Tucker 








The most beautiful and unique novelty for children ever pub- | 


Ahead 

With twelve designs of children in dresses appropriate to the 
different months of the year, front and back, in many colors, and 
so made that they can be cut out as paper dolls. 

One entirely new feature is that with these dolls comes a sheet of 
calendar dates. The dates of each month can be cut out and 
pasted on the doll representing that month, the twelve figures 
making a calendar that will last through the year. 

With the designs as loose sheets, in a box with bright cover in 
colors, 75 cents. 


CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. One distinctive feature 
of these is that they are thoroughly American in spirit. They are 
the only important line of calendars designed by American artists, 
and manufactured in this country. 

Seventy varieties to choose from, ranging in price from 10 cents 
to $2.50, after designs by such well-known artists as E. Percy 
Moran, Maup Humpurey. Francis Day, H. W. McVickar; 








1lso including cut-out calendars of all kinds, with.odd and humor- | 


s designs. Send for catalogue. 


FAC-SIMILES OF WATER-COLORS. 

A collection of 12 water-color paintings by E. Percy Moran, 
reproduced in almost perfect fac-simile. 

These pictures all contain one or more figures, mostly children, 
dressed in the picturesque costumes of colonial times. 

The publishers believe that these reproductions have been exe- 
cuted as perfectly as any ever published. 

t volume, 4to, gilt top. With back and half-sides of reversed 
gray cloth. With the half-sides covered with tracery in gold anda 
circular frame stamped in gold, enclosing a small fac-simile of one 
ot Mr. Moran’s water-color sketches. With outer half-sides in an 
illuminated design. $3.00. 


MASTERPIECES OF VERSE AND PROSE. 
This Collection of certain of the most successful and best-loved 

works by various authors has been entered upon with the inten- 

tion of making it as exquisite and perfect in form as possible. 

Each volume contains a large number of original illustrations by 
well-known artists, made especially for the Collection, and printed 
with the utmost care 

_The typographical details are somewhat in the best modern 
French style, and the paper is of the highest grade, and has been 
manufactured especially for this Collection, which is issued in a 
variety of beautiful bindings, to correspond with the dainty in- 
teriors of the books. 

Selections from Point Lace and Diamonds, Baxrr. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star. Dickens. 

The Day Dream. Tennyson. 

Evangeline. Loneretiow. 

Thanatopsis, Bryant. 

Songs of Seven. Incrtow. 

Violet binding, with backs of canvas, richly ornamented in gold, 
and with outer sides illuminated with designs of purple violets, 
with gold background. Gilt top, in a box, each volume 75 cents. 

Full dull brown or white cloth, boxed, each volume 75 cents. 

Half calf, each $1.50; limp calf, each $2.00. 


TABLE-TALK SERIES. 
Two new volumes have been added to this unigue and delight- 


Sul little series. 


Table-Talk, Abraham Lincoln. 


Edited by Witt1am O. Sropparp, one of Lincoln's private 
secretaries during the war. 


Treasury of Table-Talk. 


A collection of choice table-talk, from a wide range of writers. 
Each t vol., 24mo, half-cloth, 75 cents; ‘* Jacqueminot Rose’’ 
style, $1.00 ; moiré (watered) silk binding, $1.25. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

By Rosert Barr, the Editor of ‘‘ The Idler.” 

The first of an important new series of copyrighted novels of 
bse aa size, bound in colored buckram, tastefully stamped in 
Sliver. 

Mr. Barr is admitted to be one of the most popular writers of 
short stories in the world, but this is his first novel. The leading 
character of the story is a New York newspaper correspondent, 
and the scene is the frontier of Canada at the time of the Fenian 
invasion. The situations are marked by Mr. Barr’s character- 
istic humor, but are the basis of a very pretty love story. 

Tall 16mo, colored buckram, price 75 cents. 


MADONNAS. 


Six pictures of Madonnas famous tn art, with original color- 
ing by FANNY I. EDGERTON. 

A choice book, especially appropriate as a gift to all persons in- 
terested in the Madonna in art. 

These reproductions are almost perfect fac-similes of the orig- 
inal water-color sketches, and are well worthy of framing. 

1 volume, 4to, gilt top, half cloth, fancy sides, $1.75. 


COMIC MILITARY ALPHABET. 


By Dewitt C. FAtts. With 26 picturesin colors, each illus- 
trating a letter of the alphabet, and each showing some member of 
the different branches of service in the army, the navy, the marines, 
and the various famous regiments in the National Guard. 

Each of these 26 color plates is accompanied by a separate leaf 
or sub-title containing two lines of humorous verse, or doggerel, 
and with a title-page in color. 

12mo, bound in red, white, and blue cloths, with lettering on the 
side in red or blue, $1.25. 


DOLL PEN-WIPERS. 


A unique line of pen-wipers. These consist of clothes-pins 
dressed in fashionable costumes made from tissue-paper, and so 
constructed that they will stand on a desk. With pen-wiper at- 
tachment. 12 assorted kinds. 

Price, each in a box, 75 cents. 





Send for Descriptive CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents an attractive calendar, printed in colors, and a catalogue will be sent 
any address. Mention Harper’s. On receipt of advertised price any publication will be sent to any address (at the publishers” 


expense). Mention Harper’s. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Colonial Days and Dames. 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“ Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth extra, $1.25. dition de Luxe, limited to 
number of subscribers. 


The Colonial Library. 
COLONIAL Days AND DAMEs. 
THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. 
Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 

The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. By 
FREDERIC MAsson. With twelve full-page I]lustra- 
tions by F. DE MYRBACH. 2volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.50. 

Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 

By FREDERIC Masson. With Numerous Illustrations 
in the best style of French Art. 1 volume, 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

Henry of Navarre and the Religious Wars. 

By EpwarpT. Bair. With fifty-five Cuts in Text and 
four full-page Photogravures by Boussod, Valadon et 
Cie. Square 8vo. Ready in December. 


Corinne, or Italy. 

By MADAME De STAEL. Translated. With an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE SAINTsRBURY. Illustrated by H. 
S. GREIG. 2 volumes. 1I2mo. Cloth, $2.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper Edition, 
limited to 100 copies. 50 for America, 2 volumes. 
8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 

The Works of Laurence Sterne. 

Edited by GeoRGE SAINTsBURY, with Illustrations by 
E. J. WHEELER. 6 volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $6.00; 
half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large-paper 
Edition, limited to 150 copies. 50 for America. 6 
volumes. Buckram, $18.00, 


History of the French Revolution. 

By Lovis ApoLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations from 
the most authentic sources, by FREDERIC SHOBERL. 
New Edition, printed from new type, with forty-one 
Illustrations on Steel engraved by WILLIAM GREAT- 
BATCH. 5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume ; 
half morocco, $5.00 per volume. 

History of the Consulate and Empire 
of France. 

By L. A. THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the sanction of the author, 
by D. Forses CAMPBELL. An entirely Mew Edition, 
printed from new type and Illustrated with thirty-six 
Steel Plates printed from the French originals. Now 
complete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 

Olivia. 

A Book for Girls. By MAry LouIsE MOLESWworRTH. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Madonna, and other Poems. 

By HARRISON S. Morris. Illustrated. 12mo 
extra, $2.00. 

The Birds About Us. 

By CHARLES ConRAD AzpsorTt, M.D., author of “ Recen; 
Rambles,”’ “ Travels in a Tree-Top,” etc. Illustrat; 
with upward of seventy-five Bird Portraits. 1 volum: 
I2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Sketch-Book. 

By WASHINGTON IRvING. Mew Edition. Illustra 
with Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $4.00; half ca 
or half morocco, $7.00. 


My First Book. 

The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, Jame: 
Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen, Hall Cain 
George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doy) 
M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, David 
Christie Murray, Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerony 
John Strange Winter, Bret Harte, “ Q,’’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Robert Buchanan. With an Introduc- 
tion by JEROME K. JEROME. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

By Henry Stacy Marks, R.A. With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty-four fa 
simile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. Irish linen 
gilt, $8.00. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 

By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 

half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


Cruise of the Midge. 
By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.00. 


Early English Ballads. 

Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. [Illustrated by W 
Cusitt Cooke. Illustrated with about two hundred 
Illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $5.00; 
calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Robert 


Burns. 
Chronologically arranged, with Notes, Glossaries, 
Index. By W. Scorr Douatas. 3 volumes. r6mo. 
Cloth, $2.25; half calf, $5.00. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 

Edited by CANON FARRAR. Illustrated by New a 
Quaint Illustrations. Illuminated with Initial Lett 
making the most desirable edition published. 10m 
Cloth, $1.50; limp morocco, $4.00. 


Two Girls. 
A Book for Young Girls. By Amy E. BLANCHARD, 
author of “Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustrated }) 
Ipa WAUGH. I2mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS 


| THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

Ry BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, and numerous Illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. r12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

It is believed that this standard edition of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia ” 
vith Leloir’s charming illustrations will prove a most acceptable 
dition to the series of illustrated foreign classics in which D 
Appleton & Co. have published ‘The Story of Colette,” “* An 

Attic Philosopher in Paris,’’ and “‘ Picciola.”” 


THE THREE /lUSKETEERS. 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAs. An édition de luxe (limited 
‘to 750 copies), with 250 Illustrations by Maurice 
Leloir. Intwo volumes. Royal 8vo. Buckram, 
with specially designed cover, $12.00. 

“Such a book lends itself to the draughtsman’s art, and both 
requires and rewards decoration, . . . It is scarcely too much to 
say that were Alexandre Dumas alive to-day, to see this latest 
form of his greatest work—first published exactly fifty years ago 

he who loved the sumptuous with an almost tropical fervor, 
and built a grand theatre for the production of his own dramas, 
would weep tears of joy over his offspring.” —StTantey J. Wey- 

MAN, i” The Book Buyer. 

, 
THE FARTIIER’S BOY. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘* The Country 
School in New England,”’ etc. 
tions by the author. 8vo. ( loth, $2.50. 

The memories of the farm which are cherished by so many 
dwellers in cities are preserved in this delightful volume in tan- 
gible form. Mr. Johnson follows the work and play of farm life 
through the seasons, illustrating its quaint and picturesque feat- 
ures, and presenting a volume which has, among other merits, 
that of a truthful history of life. 


POPULAR ASTRONOITY : 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAV- 
ENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated from 
the French by J. ELLARD Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 
Plates and 288 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 

THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES, 

1789-1894. By JOHN Fiske, CARL ScHuURzZ, WILL- 
1AM E. Russe__, DANIEL C. GILMAN, WILLIAM 
WALTER PHELPs, RoBERT C. WINTHROP, GEORGE 
BANCROFT, JOHN Hay, and Others. Edited by 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. With 23 Steel Portraits, fac- 
simile Letters, and other Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 


This volume contains brief biographies of the twenty-three 
Presidents of the United States by various authors, many of them 
listinguished scholars and statesmen, who were peculiarly fitted 
by their training or contact with our Chief Magistrates to render 
ample and impartial justice to their subjects. These articles con- 
tain a complete record of the most important events in the na- 
tion’s history from the inauguration of Washington to the sum- 
mer of 1894. The editor has added brief notices of the ladies of 
the White House, and sketches of other persons connected with 
the families of the Presidents. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN. 
READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE TROTTER. 
By FREDERICK DiopaATI THOmpsoN.  Profusely 
Illustrated with Engravings from Photographs and 
from Drawings by Harry FENN. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 
“Few ‘globe trotters’ have given their impressions of travel 


so comely a form as Mr. Thompson in this handsome illustrated 
volume.—London Saturday Review. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF 
SCULPTURE. 
By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘‘Schools and Masters 


of Painting.” With 35 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


With 64 Illustra- | 





A Study of the American Commonwealth, its Natural 
Resources, People, Industries, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, and its Work in Literature, Science, Educa- 
tion, and Self-Government. Edited by NATHANIEL 
S. SHALER, S.D., Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. In two volumes, royal 8vo With 
Maps, and 150 full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 
$10.00. Sold by subscription. 

In this work the publishers offer something which is not fur- 
nished by histories or encyclopedias, namely, a succinct but com- 
prehensive expert account of our country at the present day. 
Among the contributors are : 


Hon. J. R. Sotey, Eowarp Arxiyson, LL.D., ( GEORGE 
E. WARING, Jr., Professor J. B. MCMaster, CHARLES DupLey 
Warner, Major J. W. Powerit, Wintiam T. Hakxrtis, LL.D., 
Lyman Aspott, D.D., H. H. Bancrorr, Judge THomAs M 
CooLey, CHARLEs Francis ApAMs, Hon. Wiitiam L. WiLson, 
President D. C. Gitman, H. G. Prout, and F. D. Mitte 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 
(EGypr AND CHALD&A.) By Prof. MAsPERO.* Edit- 

ed by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. ‘Translated by M. L. 

McCLurRE, With Map and over 470 Illustrations. 

Quarto. Cloth. 

The period dealt with covers the history of Egypt from the 
earliest date to the fourteenth dynasty, and that of Chaldaa dur- 
ing its first empire. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 

From 1775 to 1894. By EpGAR STANTON MACcLay, 
A.M. With Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. 
SMITH, U.S.N. In two volumes. With numerous 
Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 
It fills a place which has almost escaped the attention of 


historians, 
SONGS OF THE SOIL. 
By FRANK L. STANTON, With a Preface by JoEL 
CHANDLER Harris, 16mo. Cloth, gilt "top, 
uncut, $1.50. 


VERNON’S AUNT. 

By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘‘A Social Departure,” ‘‘ An American 
Girl in London,” ‘*‘ The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib,” and ‘‘ A Daughter of To-day.” With 
many Illustrations. t2mo. Cloth. 


After her strong and absorbing novel, ‘‘ A Daughter of To-day, 
Mrs. Cotes again demonstrates her elasticity by a return to the 
vivacious humor which gained her first laurels. 


” 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Chris, the Model-Mlaker. A Story of New York. 
By Wirtitam O. StTopparp, author of “Little Smoke,”’ 
‘On the Old Frontier,” etc. With 6 full-page Illustrations. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Patriot Schoolmaster. By Hezexianu Burrer- 
wort, author of ‘The Boys of Greenway Court,”’ “ In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. With 6 full-page I)lustrations. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50 


Decatur and Somers, By Motty Ettior Seawe ts, 
author of “‘ Paul Jones,’’ ‘“‘ Little Jarvis,’ etc. With 6 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.00. 


Madeleine’s Rescue. A Story for Girls and Boys. By 
Jeanne Scuvuttz, author of ‘‘The Story of Colette,” 
‘Straight On,” etc. With many Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The Golden Fairy Book. With i:0 [lustrations by 
H. R. Mittar. Square 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Ci” Sena for a copy (free) of the illustratea holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of 
important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THREE HEROINES OF 
NEW ENGLAND ROMANCE. 


I. PrisciLLa, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. II. 
AGNES SuRRIAGE, by Alice Brown, III. MARTHA 
HiLToNn, by Louise Imogen Guiney. With notes on 
the towns in which they lived, and about 8o illustra- 
tions, including numerous full-page pictures, by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES 


By the author of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword.’’ | 


LittiAN Morris, and Other Stories. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Jere- 
miah Curtin With illustrations by Edmund H. 
Garrett 16mo. White and gold, $1.25. (Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Yanko the Musician, and Other Stories,” 
by the same author.) 


THE NAPOLEON ROMANCES. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 


Six new volumes in the Library Edition of the 
mances of Alexandre Dumas. With 12 etchings 
photogravures, and 12 half-tone plates, including his- 
torical portraits and original illustrations by E. Van 
Muyden, Edmund H. Garrett, Félix Oudart, and 
Frank T. Merrill. 6 vols. t2mo. In box. Deco- 


| 31 half-tone illustrations. 





LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
By Nora Perry. 


Hore BENHAM. By Nora Perry, author of ‘ 
other Flock of Girls,” ‘‘ A Rosebucé Garden of Gi 
etc. With 8 full-page illustrations by Frank 1 
Merrill. 12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


CENTURIES APART. 


A Romance. By Edward T. Bouvé. With full. 
page illustrations by W. St. John Harper. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MODERN HORSEMANSHIP. 


CURB, SNAFFLE, AND Spur. A Method of Train- 


I2mo, 


| ing Young Horses for the Cavalry Service and for 


General Use under the Saddle. 
derson, author of ‘ 


By Edward L. An- 
*Modern Horsemanship.” With 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


. /THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


and | 


New Volumes. 


I, HANs OF ICELAND. II. BuG-JARGAL, CLaup: 
GuEuX, and THE Last DAY OF A CONDEMNED 
Completing the Library Edition of Victor Hugo's 
Romances. With plates. 12mo. Per volume, dec- 


rated cloth, gilt top, $9.00; plain cloth, gilt top, $7.50. | orated cloth, gilt top, $1.50; plain cloth, gilt top, $1.25 





LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston. 





The Rudependentt. 


NEW YORK. 


A Religious and Literary Newspaper 
and Review. 


An undenominational Christian paper for clergymen, scholars, 
teachers, business men, and families. It discusses every 
topic of the day —religious, theological, political, 
literary, social, artistic, and scientific. 

tributed articles are by the most eminent 
writers of the English language. 


Its con- 


It employs able and well-known specialists as editors of its 
Twenty Departments, as follows : 
Literature, Science, Music, 
Fine Arts, Sanitary, Missions, 
Religious Intelligence, 
Biblical Research, 
School and College, 
Personals, 
Charities, 
Editorial, News of the Week, 
Ministerial Register, 
Financial, Insurance, 
Old and Young, Pebbles, 
Farm and Garden, 
Odd Knots 
Its yearly 
of a year. Two years, five dollars 
Clubs of five, $2.g0 eac h 


Specimen Copies Free. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. 130 Fulton Street, New York. 





subscription is $3.00, or at that rate for any part | 


eT ag 
ONGREGATIONALIST 


80th YEAR. 


The oldest, broadest, and ablest denominational journal in the 
world, and universally regarded as an ideal family 
religious newspaper, decause its 

are vigorous, discriminating, and timely 


4 . 
Editorials Written by experts, they discuss all public 


issues fearlessly and fairly. 


Week in Review 


passing events and movements. 
reviews the socia 


Staff Correspondence and religious life of 


the great centres at home and abroad, as seen by alert and care- 
ful editorial writers. 


Contributions 


American and foreign. 
Home Department helps and stimulates every member of 
the family with story, sketch, and suggestion. The 

children’s pages are always interesting, and include Mr. Martin’s 
inimitable Conversation Corner. 
News religious and denominational, is accurate, fresh, and 

9 full, gathered by a well-developed system whic! 
covers the entire country. 

Magazine Page. Generously Ilustrated. 


New and Liberal Plans for 1895. 


gives a concise, comprehen 
sive, and thoughtful survey 


are from the best and most bri 
iant writers in current literature 





Per Year, in advance, $3.00. 
Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


we 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


INEBRIETY : : Its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, and Jurisprudence. 


By NorMAN Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. Third Edition. Embraces upwards of 300 additional pages. 
Svo. 650 pages. $3.50. 

4 remarkable book, in which Dr. Kerr discusses the origin and cure of the alcoholic habit. . . . The pe is enormously 
ible. It should be on the book-shelves of every scholar in the land, and if it could be placed in the hands of our m of 





ge-earners, it would a more to make men sober and keep them sober than all the temperance lectures on og planet.” 


SANDOW ’*S SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, for Men, Women, and Children. 
Fourth Edition, unabridged, Edited by Capt. G. MERCER ADAM. 4to. 8o half-tone illustrations, $2.00. 


Acknowledged to be the most reliable guide to perfection in strength, form, and physical beauty in man and woman 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By THEo. C, KNAUFF. 422 pages. I14 illustrations. t2mo. Cloth, $2.00 
Ac ympendium of all athletic gat nes and exercises. Contents embrace: gymnasium work, equestrianism, cycling strianism, 
1, golf, lawn-tennis, lacrosse, polo, and kindred sports; boxing, wrestling, archery, field sports, et 
THE GIST OF WHIST. 
By C. E. CorFin. Fourth Edition, carefully revised and brought up to date. Cloth, 75 cents; Flexible 
Leather, $1.25 


The clearest, most concise, and most recent manual in the market. 


THE WHITE TZAR, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Henry BEDLow. Superbly illustrated by SrEEPLE Davis. An edition de luxe. 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 
ON INDIA’S FRONTIER; or, Nepal, the Gurkhas’ Mysterious Land. 
By HENRY BALLANTINE, M.A. (late American Consul to Bombay) A magnificently illustrated and 


timely volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


*.* The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price é 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


apie penny “° | LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
14 East 23d St., New York. IN TEN WEEKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos German, French or Spanish spoken by ten weeks’ home stud 








| and gravures from celebrated pictures of “ Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” latest and best work 0} 
5 ‘ae Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, author of the “ Meisterse shaft System.’ 
by the old masters, and by the foremost “The most practical method in existence.”—THE NATION. 
| 


+ os . . >, 5 , rr 
living artists of all nations, mailed Part I, We. Complete books either language) and member- 


COPYRIGHT 1602. Sy ipt of 25 tsi ship i in Gur correspondence Ge soa including correction of all 
, On rece 0 cen sin stam exercises, free), $5.00. Circulars free 
PROTOGRARMIBCHE GLBELLECHAPT. P | av ps. | POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 


SENT Our 16th Annual Holiday Catalogue , onttinals 

—1894-5—of Choice Books, suitable for 

presentation or for the iibrary,at 25 te 50 LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS. 
per cent. reduction from publisher’s prices. Part 3 Lessons), either language, sent for 25c. 

FREE Just ready. Send your address now and ME ISTE RSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass 


a). a FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 





- Boston. 


S well . ne — good materials, 
NEW BOOK BOOK-BINDING #22202" m2 
and C ¢ wins ’ 
CHAS, MAC DONALD & CO., Periodical Agency, 
OF 55 Washington St,., Chicago, al. 
CUSTOMS ON READINGS, RECTITATIONS, PLAYS 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 


DE WITT, ROUSE ST., N 














Original text. Rates on articles by trade names. Reference to 
Court and Treasury Dep’t decisions. Tables of Foreign weights, 








neys ». Price 50c. preps Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
moneys, ete., etc. Price 50¢. prepaid. G, W. SHELDON & CO., _ PLAYS Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
202-7 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO, 12 Broadway, NEW YORK. a BUT.s. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, II. 
Weare publishers’ agents for sub- | es ee . rage af 
NEWSPAPERS scriptions, per mail, for leading peri- LD MAGAZINE 8 AND BOOKS bought, sold, 
odicals, all languages principal or exchanged. We have branches in several cities. Send 
librar ies, ete., in U.S. supplied by our lists to Magazine Exchange, Pope’s Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
AND agents. Lowest net prices; exclusive ES st a 


territory po ener eee 7” oe ach . 
tow s lis il ' 
PERIODICALS. ov hae Me mania ohie pape hese HARPER Ss CATALOCUE, 
a ee TeT oe 1 descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent by mail 


ge LS, HAND-BOOKS, MU tt to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
PL AYS. CATALOGUE FREE “ 
POPULAR BOOK CO., CHIC AGO. I HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 
By ELIZABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER, Author of 
France in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Russia 


and Turkey in the 
Handsomely 


f 


My 


Nineteenth Century,” 
illustrated with half-tone portraits 


celebrated characters. S8vo, $2.50. 


LADY. 


\ Nove By MARGUERITE BOUVET, Author of 

William,” ‘‘ Prince Tip-Top,” etc. With 
ions and cover design by MARGARET and 
ARMSTRONG. I6mo, $1 25. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. 
By G.I 


na 


“Sweet 
lustrat 
HELEN 


\. HEALY. With illustrations after the 
g paintings by Mr. Healy. 12mo, $1.50. 


TALES FRO? THE A2GEAN. 


By Demerrios BIKELAS. Translated by LEON- 
ARD E, Oppycki With an introduction by 
HENRY A. HUNTINGTON. 16mo, $1.00. 


JEWISH TALES. 


lranslated from the French of 
SACHER MAsOcH by HARRIE1 
16mo, 317 pages, $1.00 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


A Story of the Times of Ahab, 
By A. W. ACKERMAN. I2mo, 


LEOPOLD VON 
LIEBER COHEN, 


King of Israel. 
390 pages, $1.25 
THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP 
STRONG. 
\ Novel. By CHARLES M 
67 pages, $1.00 
IN BIRD LAND. 


A Book 
SER. 


SHELDON, I2mo, 


for Bird Lovers. By 
16mo, 269 pages, $1.25. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 


lHoOMAS C, HALL. 


LEANDER S. KEY- 


Sermons. By the Kev. 
Igo pages, $1.00 


THINGS OF THE [JIIND. 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, 
Author of ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life.” 
12mo, 235 pages, $1.00. 


WOPCIAN IN EPIGRASI. 
Flashes of Wit, Wisdom, 


World's Literature. 
W. MorRTON. 


I2mo, 


and Satire, from the 
Compiled by FREDERICK 
16mo, $1.00. 


For sale by be 
mi rece 


oksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, 
pt of the price by the publishers. 
card for a descriptive catalog 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicage 


Send a postal 


| 


A.C. McClurg & Co.’s. 


etc. | 











UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Arr 
reproductions of famous pain 
sculpture, and architecture, with y 
from all parts of the world. Ser 
cents for catalogues of 14,000 sul 


including 1893 supplement 


World’s Fair Views 
and Art at the Fair 
ot 17 





AS MgC. 


Special List 5 Subjects 


CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Prof. CHartes M. Gaytey. 
Special Edition de Luxe, interleaved for additional illustra 
by means of unmounted photographs. Price, $3.00, or wi 
photographs mounted in, $15.00. 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects 
Photograph Mounting in Albums or on Cards a spe- 


cialty. Albums supplied. Yacht and Squadron P} 
tos, New England Coast, White Mountains, Huds 


River, Niagara Falls, New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia Views. 

Glass Panels, Art Calendars, and other photograp! 
novelties. 


PUBLISHERS 
328 Washington Street, - - Boston, Mass 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d Street. 
Cuicaco: M. —— & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: da . McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut Street. 


WASHINGTON: oH Veerhoff, 1217 F Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: . K. Vickery, 224 Post Street 


PRACTICAL. POPULAR. 


VOU Vil. Vill 


& 


SCIENTIFICALLY “EXACT, 


FOREST 


OURNAL OF-HORTIC URE 
NDSC APE ART AN IDF 





AJC 
LAN 


. 











Indispensable to all who love gardens or the 
literature of gardens ; to all who own country 
places or take pleasure in rural scenery ; to 
all who desire a broader knowledge of trees, 
shrubs, fruits, and flowers. GARDEN AND 


| Forest stands for the protection of our for- 





ests, the preservation of natural beauty, for 
a purer taste in the design and decoratiot 
of public and private grounds, and is uni- 
versally pronounced the best horticultural 
journal ever published for Americans. 

“ Wise, intelligent, entertaining.’’—/H/arfer’s Weekly. 

“Rich variety of remarkable engravings.’’—N. Y. Post. 
“Winning, delightful, and accurate.”"—N. VY. Tribune. 

**A compendium of new information.” —J. Y. Herald. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. WEEKLY. $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. Tides Bonn" 
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The Art Interchange 


is the Oldest, Handsomest, and Most Complete 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 


success which THe ArT INTERCHANGE has achieved 

e best popular art and household magazine published, 
its constant endeavor to meet the wants of its 

ns, and during the coming year it will surpass, in 
rtment, all preceding volumes. The aim will be 





1in a high standard of excellence and preserve its 
the first of its class. 





FYeERY BRANCH OF ART WORK AND HOME 
~ DECORATION IS CAREFULLY TREATED. | “Out of Mischief ’—Oil Colors. Size 14x20 inches. Price asc. if sold singly. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER t:itumber ever 


Each Number is elaborately illustrated and eee published. Cover in white and gold. Full of suggestions for 
h superb supplements of designs for all kinds of 3 holiday work and richly illustrated. Contains in addition two large 
vork and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water-color woes design supplements, and the two charming studies in color shown in 
we by well- Longa American artists. | this advt. This grand number will be sent as a specimen copy to 
S every one sending us only 25 cts. in stamps. Every reader of Harper's 
should have a copy. Don’t delay in sending for this beautiful number. 





Home is complete without this Magazine 


For sale on all news-stands. Price, 35 cents 








NOW IS THE TIME 
to subscribe and se- 
cure the advantage 
offered in this advt. 
$4.00 a year. = 
3 Mos. — Oct., Nov., 
and Dec. (which in- 
cludes our magnifi- 
cent holiday number) 
| $1.00. 











_ se i 
_ Study ¢ y of Violets— Water Colors. Size 814 x 35 inches. Price soc, if sold singly. — 


SPECIAL OFFER Every one remitting NOW $4 for one year’s subscription, will receive by return mail, 


FREE, as a premium, 6 attractive numbers (1894 nos.) of Tue Art InTERCHANGE—all beau- 
fully illustrated,and full of most v aluz able information on art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of Home 
Decorat on, together with 18 colored pictures and 12 design supplements. (Cut out this coupon and send with your subs.) 


fed Catatove 2 95 THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West st 23d St., New York. 











THE TIERRIAM COFMPANY’S 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


NAPOLEON: LOVER AND HUSBAND. 
By FrepDERIC MASSON lranslated from the 14th French 
edition by J. M. Howell. Five photogravure plates. 8vo, 
th, gilt top, $2.0 
THE OLD POST ROAD. 


\ Delightful Story of Early Days in Maryland. By M. G. Mc- 


CLELLAND. 16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, with photogravure | 


spiece, 75 cents 


Nothing that this author has produced has pleased us more | 


ian this little story.”’—Boston Times. 


THE LAND OF THE CHANGING SUN. 
\ Delightful Story of Adventure. By Witt N. Harpen 
With frontispiece. 16mo, oblong, cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 


THE LOST ARMY. 


Adventures of Two Boys in the War of the Rebellion. By 


Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, | 


THE CAPTAIN’S BOAT. 
An Interesting Story for Boys. By Wittiam O. Stopparp. 
Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE. 
A Story of a Boy’s Struggle for Existence 3y Epwarp 
STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LINGUA GEMMA. 
\ Language of Gems, with the Popular Superstitions and Sig- 
nifications. By Apa L. Surtron. Profusely illustrated by 
Mary F. Clark. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


| THEATRICAL SKETCHES: HERE AND THERE 


WITH PROMINENT ACTORS. 
Episodes in the Professional and Private Life of Distinguished 
Actors and Actresses. By MARGARET. With Photographs. 


16mo0, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


| BELLE-PLANTE AND CORNELIUS. 
A Study of the Ideal and Real. By CLraupe Titirer. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* As a study of two characters it is most interesting.” —Lter- 
ary World. 


YOUNG READERS. 


THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 
A Story of Strange Adventures. By JuLtes Verne. Thirty- 
eight full-page illustrations. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE. 
An Interesting Sea Story. By Epwarp STratemeyer. II- 
lustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE BRAVE AND HONEST SERIES. 
‘“‘ Brave Tom,” “ Honest Ned,” and “‘ Righting the Wrong.” 
3y Epwarp S. Eutts. Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, 
cloth, per vol., $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL.—Contains Serial Stories by G. A. Henty, George Manville Fenn, S. Baring-Gould, 


ienry M, Stanley, etc. Thirteen full-page colored plates and many wood-engravings. Large 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


For sale at all Bookstores, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 
THE MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW|NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Is the only periodical of its class which has a 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND recognized place as 
THE RIGHT TOPICS, A FAMILY lAGAZINE. 
This is because it devotes much attention to sul 5 


BY THE RIGHT MEN, that are of special interest to women, Among 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. subjects recently discussed are : 


MARK TWAIN’S DEFENCE OF HARRIET SHE! 
THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 
| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE. 
SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘* THE HEAve\ y 

TWIns,”’ on 
THE NEw ASPECT OF THE WOMAN QUES1 
THE MODERN GIRL. 
THE MEN OF THE MOMENT. 











The Topics are always those which are uppermost 
in the public mind—in religion, morals, politics, 
science, literature, business, finance, industrial 
economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in 


short, all subjects on which Americans require and THE FINANCIAL DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. 
desire to be informed. NO MAGAZINE FOLLOWS THE SERVANT-GIRL OF THE FUTL RE, 

SO CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE COURS! THE AMATEUR NURSE. 

OF PUBLIC INTEREST. All subjects are treated of THE TYRANNY OF THE KITCHEN. 


GOOD AND BAD MOTHERS, 


impartially on both sides. 
AMERICAN LIFE AND PHYSICAL DETERIOKAT! 


The Contributors to the Review are the men and| Is A:coHOLISM INCREASING AMONG AMERICA) 
women to whom the world looks for the most | WOMEN ? 
authoritative statements on the subjects of the day. | BRITISH WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMEN1 


THE LACK oF Goop SERVANTS. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE IN ENGLAND. 

THE SERVANT-GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
The Time when these subjects are treated of by these | TRADES-UNIONS FOR WOMEN. 

WoMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


| . " meere 7 : » » . 
in the public mind—not a month or two after peo- | CO-OPERATIVE WOMANHOOD IN THE Stati 
| [THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE, 
i 
| 


No other periodical can point to such a succession 
of distinguished writers. 


contributors is the very time when the subjects are | 


ple have ceased to think of them. The promptness Wuy More GIRLS DO NOT MARRY. 


EvILs oF EARLY MARRIAGES. 
RESCUE WORK AMONG FALLEN WOMEN. 
Etc., ETC., ETC. 


with which the REview furnishes its readers with 
the most authoritative information upon the topics 
of the day is one of its most valuable features. 


THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


to the REVIEW forms a roll of the men and women who are making the history, controlling the affairs, a 
leading the opinion of the age. No other periodical in the world can point to such a succession of distin- 
guished writers as have contributed to the REVIEW during the past five years. The list embraces American 
and British Cabinet Ministers, including the Prime-Minister of England; United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ; Governors of States ; American Ministers abroad ; Foreign Ministers to the United States ; Judges 
of the Supreme Court; Ecclesiastical dignitaries and eminent theologians of every denomination; Officers of 
the Army and Navy; famous physicians and scientists; and in general men and women whose names 


household words throughout the English-speaking world. 


WOMEN CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among the well-known women who have written for recent numbers of the REVIEW are the following 
Sarah Grand, Lady Henry Somerset, Gail Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, Amelia E, Barr, 
«¢ Julien Gordon,’’ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Madame Adam, Lady Jeune, Ouida, The Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen, [Marion Harland, Amélie Rives, Lady Frances Balfour, [rs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, [irs. M1. E. W. Sherwood, Emily Faithfull, Lady Dilke, lirs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Clara Morris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Published Monthly - 50 cents a Copy; $5 00 a Year. 


The North American Review, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844-1895 





Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large yolumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 











Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun with the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Seriais, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists ; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon.W.E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R.S. Gen'l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B. 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R. S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G, 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 


With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, fer the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, 
of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 
the last quarterly volume of 1894 McClure’sMagazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 
(October, November, December } Midlan d Monthly, N. ¥. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 
+ _ , The Etude, Boston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND Godey’s Magazine, Boston (W eekly) Journal, 
) + , American Teacher, Weekly Courier Journal, 
A Year - Raheertytion to ny j S.S. Times, Weekly Detroit Press, 
oneo etollowing pub ications: Golden Rule, N.Y. ( Weekly) Post, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 
THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Ht REVIEW*REVIEWS & 


me Edited by ALBERT SHAW 





™oREVIEW-REVIEWS 


T WAS in April, 1891, that the first number 

of the American Review of Reviews was 

printed. The new idea of giving the best that was in 

the other magazines in addition to its own brilliant, orig- 

inal articles, took America by storm, as it had taken 

England—though the magazine itself was not at all a 

reprint of the English edition. It deals most largely with 

American affairs, and is edited with perfect independence, in its own office. 

The Review of Reviews is a monthly, timely in illustration and text, 

and instantly alive to the newest movements of the day, to a degree never 

before dreamed of. Thousands of readers who offer their commendations, 

among them the greatest names in the world, say that the Review of 

Reviews gives them exactly what they should know about politics, litera- 

ture, economics and social progress. The most influential men and women 

of all creeds and all parties have agreed that no family can afford to lose its 

educational value, while for profes- 

sional and business men, it is simply 

indispensable. The departments are jf 

conducted by careful specialists, in- C 
stead of mere scissors-wielders, and 

scores Of immediately interesting por- 

traits and pictures are in each number. 





OSE a 





THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Besides the special articles and char- 
| acter sketches of thrilling interest and 
timeliness, the Review of Reviews 
has these regular departments: 
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M 
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All this explains why the Review 
of Reviews has come to a probably 
unprecedented success in the first three 
years of its existence. For 1895 it 
will be more invaluable than ever. 


Agents are reaping handsome profits. We 
give liberal commissions. Send for terms. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 
Sample Copy, 10 Cents, in stamps 


a REVIEW*REVIEWS 


13 Astor Place, New York 


al 


JOGO SSIS IONIC SS OSE OF Oe SE OE SE SE OF. 


The Progress of the World.—An illustra- 
ted editorial review of the month’s events 
which thinking, alert men and women 
should understand in their proper signifi- 
cance and proportions. 

Leading Articles of the Month.—This de- 
artment, and the succeeding one, The 
eriodicals Reviewed, embody the idea 

on which the magazine was founded and 
named. All that is best in the other 
magazines, American and foreign, is 
here brightly summarized, reviewed and 
quoted from. 

Current History in Caricature chronicles 
the month’s history through the pictur- 
esque means of the successful cartoons 
that are appearing throughout the world. 

Other departments review carefully new 

books, give lists and indexes of all articles 

q in the world’s magazines, and furnish a terse 
daily record of current events 
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for thirteen months, ending with this December, over two million eight hundred thousand copies. 





During 1894 THE COSMOPOLITAN Magazine printed over two million four hundred thousand copies, ani 


It may be 


safely estimated that the various copies of the magazine went into the hands of not less than two million dif 
ferent people during this time. 


adic cine <span a 


BUVVVAVA» 


N™ the close of the year 1894, which has been one of prosperity for 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


unequalled in the history of periodicals, the magazine has been removed to its 








NEW HOSE AT IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON 


279 feet long, 76 feet wide. Designed by McKim, Mead & White. 


Undoubtedly the largest and most complete building in the world used solely for the 
printing of a single publication. 

Sixteen months have now elapsed since THE COSMOPOLITAN set the example of 
what may be done for the public by the public’s assistance, in giving a reduction of price 


ryeste 1.00 a year 


During these sixteen months, there has been no decrease in size or quality of magazine, 
or in paper and printing, but on the contrary THE ARTISTIC AND LITERARY ExX- 
CELLENCE have been steadily advanced fo higher standards. 


During this period the most noted authors and most famous artists have been 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 'S contributors. 


The list of authors includes: The list of artists includes: 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, DANIEL VIERGE, 
ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 


FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, Cc. S. REINHART, 
MARK TWAIN, , HOPKINSON SMITH, 
DE MAUPASSANT, JOSE CABRINETY, F.G. ATTWOOD, 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, F.O. SMALL, 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY, J. HABERT-DYS, 
WALTER BESANT, OLIVER HERFORD, 
ROBERT GRANT, OTTO GUILLONET, 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION, F. H. SCHELL, 
RUDYARD KIPLING, DAN BEARD, 
EDMUND GOSSE, } H.S. MOWBRAY, ms 
SARAH GRAND, | PAUL DE LONGPRE, 
COUNT NAPOLEON NEY. ' W.T. SMEDLEY. 


$ to bring to The Cosmopolitan a reading clientele never 

The Year 189 promises before equalled by any periodical in any country. Splen- 
didly equipped in its new home, with the most,improved 

machinery and appliances, and every facility for the most perfect mechanical work at the lowest 


cost, the energies of the magazine staff will be devoted during 1895 to excelling its previous record 
in the field of art and literature. 


It you are not already a subscriber, you will be justified in sending a year’s subscription ($1.50) to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN [IAGAZINE, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


SEE THIS MONTH’S ISSUE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS. 
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Nine Times Out of Ten 


The advertiser who will use 
New York City will, 
selecting THE EVENING Post. 


patronage. In 


nine 
advertising 


CIRCULATION. 


The readers of THE EVENING PosT are 
usually well-to-do, the most profitable cus- 
tomers, and its circulation cannot be dupli- 
cated. It reaches the men first, then their | 
homes: two circulations at the cost of one, 
and a thorough seating at the leisure time 
of the day. 


From January 1, 1894, to 


times 


influence and 


easily takes the lead—PRINTERS'’ 


but one evening paper in 


out of ten, act wisely 
No other has so large an 
respectability it 
INK, New York. 


ADVERTISING. 


Representative houses in all lines of busi- 
ness are the largest advertisers in THE EVEN- 
ING Post. Unworthy and disagreeable ad- 
vertising is excluded. The rates are invariable, 
and the advertisements are set under com- 
petent direction, and well printed on good 
paper. 


October 20, 1894, THE EvEn- 


ING Post contained 390 columns of advertising more than in 
the corresponding period of any previous year, all at invariable 


rates—an exceptional record. 








FOREIGN 
Pee 


Paintings, Views, Sculpture. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO.,% 
136 Boylston St., Boston. 


We import direct from Europe, in all sizes, “3 
mounted and unmounted, the photographs which $ 
H travellers would buy in the various countries they & 
were visiting. We do not sell reproductions, 
photographs made from photographs, but, in all 
cases, prints made by the leading European pho- ¢ 
tographers. Our stock comprises the paintings in & 
all the Picture Galleries of Europe, with the prom- § | 
inent places of interest, the best sculpture, the ar- & | 
2 chitecture of all countries—in short, the Art of the & 
World. : 
Braun's Carbon Prints, together with the wonder- B | 
ful new Carbon Prints by Hanfstaengl, are con- & 
ceded to be the highest achievement of photog- 
raphy in reproducing the Old Masters. We have & 
a collection of both these photographs unsu,rpassed 
in America. 
We are prepared to do all kinds of artistic 
picture framing, and mounting of collections of 
§ photographs in albums and portfolios in a superior 
manner at reasonable prices. 









Seeing mailed for 10 cents. 





2 IN THE SELECTION OF 


3A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 
“* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by eve 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ber. 

A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
$ “and for practical use as a working 
‘ “ dictionary,‘ Webster’s International’ 
“‘excels any other single volume.” 
$ The One Great Standard Authority, 
4 So writes Hon. D. J. a> Justice U. 

é ‘Supreme Court 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 








@z~ Send to the publishers for free pam 
7 = Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. @ 
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The Christian Hodvocate, rew vor city. 


| The organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. One 
of the best Religious Papers of the day. Every man who is 
interested in religious work and problems of the time should 
have this paper. 
Subscription Price, $2.50. 
To Advertisers. 
The power and influence of this great paper in one of the 
\ . strongest religious denominations makes it extremely valuable 
) as a means of reaching a progressive and thoughtful class of 
people. Rates upon application. 
% 
+f . 
| HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150-152 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





¥Biufiy-furst Year. iby 


The Churchman 


The representative weekly of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

It is richly illustrated each week, 
and contains four-fifths as much 
reading-matter each week as the great 
magazines cach month, or more than 
three times as much in the course 
of a year. 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year, in 
advance. Make a trial subscription, and 
be convinced that THE CHURCHMAN is 
the paper you ought to have in your home. 





EO NOOOEE 








; 
) re 
) M.H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 
} 47 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





| THE 
Christmas (December) Number 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas Straight 
PRICE, ONE SHILLING. 


This special Number surpasses everything yet achieved by t 


** Pall Mall Magazine."’ Enlarged for the occasion to 192 pag 
beautifully printed on the finest paper, it contains contributior 
from many famous authors, and a profusion of illustrations fror 


leading artists, including several superb full-page plates 


Among the special features will be a serics 
ot COLORED illustrations to a Hunting 
Poem, entitled **The Foe of the Priory 
Whin,” and 

Notable portraits of the Queen, 


Edited by Her Majesty, at Balmoral. 


Other Contributions by 

H. Riper HaGGarp, GENERAL LorDR 
Water BESANT, Gens 

W. Wacporr Astor, ‘ W. L. ALpen, 

[. ZANGWILL, HAMILTON AipE 
R. S. Hicnens, M. B. GoopMan, 
Guy Boorney, Lione. Boorn, 

Etc., Ete. 

“The Pall Mall Magazine marks the high-wate> 
present-day magazine achievement. It reserves its 
the very best literature the market can supply, and on 
of expense allows nothing to pass it.’’—The Scotsman, on the 
Christmas No. of 1893. 


Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 


Publishing = :—London: 18 Charing Cross Road, W. ‘ 
New York: The International News Co.; Toronto: Th: 
| Toronto News Co.; The Montreal News Co. 


mes fev 
Pag 


Montreal : 
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AN EXPERT OPINION: 


‘*A forceful and cosmopolitan medium 
of refining influence, entertainment, 
and education to mankind”’ 


So say the 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


in speaking of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Do You Read It? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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SUPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS NOW READY, 


Presenting Artistic and Literary Features of Unusual Merit. 





ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


THE GRAND CHRISTMAS SOUBLE NUMBERS 



























































THE LONDON GRAPHIC ° ° ° ° ° ° Price, $0.50 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL . ° : ° ° ° ° ° - 50 
HOLLY LEAVES ° ; ° e ° ° R ° * 50 
YULE TIDE. . ° ° ° ° ° . ™ 50 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS- BOX . . ° ° ° . 50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL . Pp ° ‘ ° é ° . " 50 
BLACK & WHITE . ° ° bie 50 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas Number of the Art Journal ° “ 75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text. ‘ . ° " 1.00 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French “ . . . . . “ 1.00 





THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 


THE FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD. 


For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND BY 


The International News Company, 


importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals, and Books. 


Nos. 83 and 85 DUANE STREET,NEW YORK, one door east of Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








NOW READY, 


THE DECEMBER AND CHRISTMAS SUPERB ns NUMBER 


OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


COMPRISING: 
Splendid Colored Fashion Plate | Supplement of Music. Supplement o 


: Christmas Amusements. 
Of Ball, Evening, and Fancy Dresses for Ladies SUPPLEMENT OF CHRISTMAS STORIES 





and Children. BY FAVORITE AUTHORS 
COLORED SHEET OF DESIGNS TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 
For Fancy Articles Suitable for Christmas Written expressly and exclusively for ‘“‘ The 
Presents. Young Ladies’ Journal.” 


bene =| Complete Stories. Special Fashion 


Gigantic Supplement icles. Christmas Cookery Recipes.  %H 
: i A i USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL FANCY WORK, 
Of Winter Costumes for Ladies and Children. With Illustrations and Description. 


COMPLETE CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN. Poetry. One Thing and Another. Music,&c. ®° 
Also, the beautiful ceheved plstare, ‘*LOVE’S ELOQUENCE.”’ Price 60 cents, including all the Supplements. $4.00 a year, 


postpaid. All newsdealers, an 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, °° 225%) etnies New vou” 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Spence’s 

x arding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
lege Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 

more than eight pupils constitute any class. 





6 West 48th Street. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. New location. Established 1816, 

176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 








The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 32d year. Kindergarten for 
Boys and Girls. Miss Day, a 32 West goth Street 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for College. 
10 East 75th Street. 


Miss Anale Brown’s School for Girls. 


Primary, Preparatory, and Academic departments. Preparation 
for College. Special Courses. 





713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for Girls, with French Kindergarten. 
Fire-proof school building. 
Homes provided for out-of-town ape 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


The Misses Merington. 
French and English School. Resident Pupils. 
183 Lenox Avenue, near 119th Street. 








New York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Academic, Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to the leading Colleges for Women. 
Rev. ALFRED C. Rok, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 


Miss Chisholm. 
School for Girls. 
Resident Pupils. 





"5 East 6sth Street. 





The Misses Ely’ s School for Girls. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs’ 


English and Classical School. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 





Mme. Alberti. 
Delsarte School of Expression. 


Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 


557 Fifth Avenue. 





The Misses Wreaks. 
School for Girls, with Kindergarten. 
Circulars on application. 21 East 74th Street. 


Dr. Julius Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
School for Boys. 38 West soth Street. 
School for Girls. 116 West soth Street. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 
Many years at Mrs. Sy.vanus Reep’s School. Home School 
for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Languages. Private Classes. 
135 West 7oth Street, Central Park. 














St. Mary’s School epiccepel). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory,and 
Primary. Address the Sister SuPErior, 6 and 8 East 46th St. 





School of the Sisters of the Church. 
(Founded by Mrs. Sytvanus Reep,1864.) Kindergarten (read- 
ing, writing, etc.), primary, secondary, he ate departments. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, ants 8 East 53d Street. 


| taken. Reopens October 3- 





NEW YORK CITY (continued). — 


Home School for Girls. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GarpDNER. 
author of “ - History in Rhyme. 





Mrs. Gardner, 
607 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls. 
Mrs. SARAH H. Emerson, Principal. A few boarding pupils 
55 West 47th Street. 


Rugby Academy y- 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 
tories, class-rooms, gymnasium, and library. 
grounds surround building. Preparation for all Colleges, Scien- 
tific Schools, and Business. 6th year begins September 28. 

CuinTon Bur ina, Registrar. 

gist and 2d Streets and Central Park West. — 


Large, sunny dormi- 
Extensive athletic 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 

Mr. Netson Wueatcrort, Director. Private pupils received. 

Miss ADELINE STANHOPE, Principal. 

Address ‘Empire Theatre, New York City. 
New York Business College. 

Mt. Morris Bank — Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, Modern 
Languages, etc. 

For catalogue, address 


CARRINGTON GaIngs, 8r East st 125th | Street. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence department 


| for non-resident students. 


Dup ey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal Piano 
Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. 
19 and 21 East 14th Street. 








NEW YORK, 


Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 429 Classon Avenue, cor. Quincy Street, BROOKLYN. 








Riverview Academy. 
s9th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at River- 
view by Secretary of War. 
Bispee & Amen, Principals. 
PouGHKEEPSIE. 





Eastman College. 

The most celebrated practical School in America. Book- 
keeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Academics, Modern Languages, etc. 

For catalogue, address 

Carrincton Garnes, Box CC, 
The Ossining School for Girls. 

Four Graduate Courses. Prepares for College. 
Music Schvol; Director, ALBErT Ross Parsons. 
New York affords city advantages. 

Miss C. C. Futzer, Principal. 

S1nG-S1nG-on-THE-Hupson. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 

Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 

and European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, 


PouGHKEEPSIE. 





Art School, 
Proximity to 
27th year begins Sept. 19. 





BINGHAMTON. 





Rye Seminary 
For (erteten, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, Rye. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September 20, 1894. 
Applications should be made early. Utica. 


St. John’s Military School. 

The President and Faculty will personally conduct a tour to 
Europe for boys during the summer of 1895 

Apply to Wa. Verseck, President, 








MANLIvs. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


The Seminary at Clifton | Springs, New York, 
is a Boarding School for Girls. Terms Low. Send for circular 
Cur TON SPRINGS. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal 


KINGSTON- -on-Hupson. 





New York Military Academy. 


Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. CoRNWALL. 


¢ Going to a Business School? 
iS J/- If so, it will surely pay you to 

; send now for the new illustrated 
x ’ ” _ catalogue of the famous 


Rochester (N. Y.) 
Business University. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Clagett’s 
Home and Day School for Girls. 

Reopens October 3. College Preparatory. Regular and 
Elective Courses. Specialists in each. Tenth year. 

252 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 

or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary 

G x s for Y —e Boys Laboratories. 
. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1. T.). 


Bradford “Academy. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. 25 acres—12 in grove; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; also, 
preparatory and optional. Year commences September 12, 1894. 

App »ly to Miss Ipa C. ALLen, Principal, BRADFORD. 


The Cambridge School, 


For Younc Laptrs, 
‘* Where shall I find such a school?’ See 


Address 
Manager 








Duxbury. 





Answers the question, 


5 a mal s Magazine tor November, 1894, page 962, and send to | 


No 79 Brattle St., 


The ‘Highland Military Academy 
began 39th year September 12. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

Josepn Atpen Saw, A.M., Head Master. 


Cambridge, Mass., for a copy of the Manual. 





WOokKCESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania School for Girls. 

College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar, and Primary ( 
Board and Tuition, including Music and Art, $600. No } 
Send for catalogue. Walnut and aust Sts., PHILADEL 


Miss Marshall’ s Boarding | and Day School 
Location one of the most desirable in the city Mu 
partment in charge of ablest instructors. College Prepara 
and Finishing School. . 
1408 North Broad Street, ‘Pui ADELPHIA 











Mrs. -Comegys and Miss Bell's 
English, French, and German Boarding-School for Young Ladies 
Students prepared for college. 
Ample grounds for out-door exercise 
c hestuat Hill, Pur ADELPHIA 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Unexcelled asa College Preparatory School. Now repress 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehig 
Lafayette, Trinity, University of Pennsylvania, and West P 

Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal 

OGontTz (near Philadelphia). 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850, ‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, tw 
hours from New York. Opens September 26. For circulars and 
reports appiy to Principals. 

Ocontz Scuoor P. 0. 





Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. I 
ber 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. For 
circular, address Mrs. ‘THEODORA B. Ricuarps, Principal 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


38th year opens Septem 





NEW JERSEY. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary. 





Refined Home Life. Limited number of boarders. Supe: 
advantages in School. Emerson System of Physical Cultur 
Apply to the Principal. 
FREEH 
Collegiate School for Girls. 
College Preparation a specialty. Special and optional course 
of study. Caroiine M. Gerrisn, A A.B. » Prin. ENGLEwoop 


| Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. College Preparation. 


54 Park Place, Newark 





CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary and College Preparatory 
Classes. Music, Art, andthe Languages. New buildings, steam 
heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 23d year. Norwack. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 
of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges. 
HILLsipe, , Norw ALK. 








Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Terms $s00 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for circular and particulars, 


Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, HartTrForp. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


“ Among the Pines.”’ 
Classical, Scientific, axd Commercial Courses. 
James W. Morey, 


Principal LAKEWOOI 





ILLINOIS. 
Western Military Academy. 


16th year. Anold and thorough Preparatory School, with gra 
uates in Yale, Princeton, Corneil, and other Colleges. Cadets pre 
pared for College or for Business. Circular sent on application 
Col. WiLLis Brown, Superintendent. 





Upper ALTON. 





Chicago Musical College. 
29th Year. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZinGFevp, Pres. Central Music Hall, Cuicacc 





WASHINGTON, a. &. 
Norwood Institute. 

A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete School 
of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, Art, and Elo- 
cution. Special preparation for any College. 13th session opens 
September 27. Address Mrs. W. D. Cape ct, 

1435 K Street, N. W., 





WASHINGTON. 


OHIO. 
Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature,and History. Music and Art 
Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel 
Special Courses in History of Art. Careful Home Training an@ 
Social Culture. Pupils limited in number. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, 





CINCINNATI 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MINNESOTA. ITALY. 





Stanley Hall, International Institute and English School 
Board ing and Day School for Girls; 14 instructors, 9 resident; 


for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pupils. 
Full courses. Two years beyond College Pre- : 


University Examinations. Unusual advantages for the study of 





story Courses. Offers Scholarship (value $400.00) to Bryn languages. $550 per annum. Prospectus and references from 
lawr College. . ee ; the Principals: Signora MicLieTTa and Mrs. CurisTian, Villa 
Miss Oxttve ADELE Evers, Principal, MINNEAPOLIS. Vittoria, Viale Principe Amedeo, or P.O. Box 2651, New York City. 





Ladies who desire to spend a pleasant winter in Florence are 
received into the family of Chevalier Miglietta, retired officer 
KENTUCKY. of the Italian army. Terms, $75 per month. 

Vittino MIGLIFTTA. 
Science Hill. 1 Via Niccolo Machiavelli, FLorence. 
English and Classical School for Girls. The oldest school 
for women in the South. Teachers are graduates of the best col- | 


ege Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first-class in every 
particular. 
W. T. PovnTER. SHELBYVILLE. 


—_ = =e MWECHANICS, STEAM ENG’RING, 
MECHANICAL ee get ARCH- 
FLORIDA ITECTURE, R. and BRIDGE 
° EN@ RING. PLUMBING HEATING. 
. MINING, ENGLISH BRANCHES, 
Rollins College. Send for Free Circular, stating sub- 
An educational institution of the New England type situated | ject wish to study or your trade. 
1e health-giving land of the mid-winter sun. Accessible to Correspondence School of Industrial 


ilar health resorts. Address Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 
CHarR es G. FAIRCHILD, President, BS 


Sa ARALALOL CLSC 20707070 
CALIFORNIA. = eg tS + alee. 


7" READING CIRCLE. 
St. ‘Hilda’s Hall. C A definite course in English History 























4 lovely California School for Girls. A delightful climate. 
\rtists for Music, Art, and Elocution. Send for catalogue. 
Mrs. K. V. Darwine, Principal. 
GLENDALE, Los Angeles County. 


and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, ory © 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading, 


| Cc Take up a systematic course for the com- 





CANADA } ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 


Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
eT - plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 

Send for descriptive circular. 





Mwanra @e 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QV OVOUGY CLSC 2O7O 7078 


Lonpon. 








- addition to the usual pictorial variety which has made the Lonpon News so 
famous, its reports and illustrations of the latest trouble in the East, by its own 
special artist and correspondents at the seat of war, will make it invaluable at the 
present time to those who wish to keep en rapport with the current events of the day. 


On sale at all Newsdealers throughout the United States and Canada. Subscription, $6.00 a year. 
_ The WEST INDIAN and SOUTH AMERICAN editions are shipped from the 
New York office. Advertising rates on application. 


Office : World Building, New York. 


| = ” 
“Exactly What | Want, —|NOT-- “Something for Nothing 
Saaremaa brcoaprg ne sa esate BUT-- GS worlh for $2 


has picked up on the counter, or seen for the first | GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, fifteen months, and a 
ime in the Home or in the hands of a friend, one 300-page book, “ Kitchen Mysteries—A Guide to Good House- 


or another of the Numbers of the Franklin Square wifery,” for $2.00. as 
Song Collection. If you wanta full Table of Con- | The celebrated ‘‘ Food Question” papers by Prof. Atwater 


and others will be published during the fifteen months. For 
tents of all the Numbers, with Specimen Pages | particulars of new departments, and enlarging and strengthening 
of Songs, write to 


of old ones, address 
Harper & Brothers, New Work. | CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Christmas Silverware. —» 


oF 


HE Gorham Manufacturing Company desire to 

$ announce that they are now prepared to 

show a larger, more complete, and unusual 

stock of Christmas Silverware than at any pre- 
vious time. 

In every department most careful attention has 

been paid to originality of design, which, with the 

best workmanship, gives their present display a char- 


acter and desirability peculiarly its own. 





Gorham Manufacturing Company, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 10th Street, New York. 








PITKIN & BROOKS 


Columbus Memorial Building, 
STATE AND LAKE STREETS, 


CHICAGO 


CHOICE 
SELECTIONS ror 


Holiday Presents 


CHINA TABLE SERVICES, 
RICH CUT GLASSWARES, 
ORNAMENTAL PORCELAINS. 





THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


is called the 


“G.&J. Pneumatic Tire” 


the most serviceable for every 
day use because of its relia- 
bility and ease of repair when 
damaged. 


‘A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT.” 


Being the “‘best that can be 
purchased"’ it is used on all 


Roamdroc’ 


BICYCLES 


which are made of the “‘best 
of everything—from tube to 
tires."* 


Our stock includes direct special importa- 
tions from all the noted factories of Europe, 
many patterns and specimens that cannot be 
duplicated. 

Visitors to Chicago will find our store one 
of the most interesting exhibits in America. 


rewuvuvveveevvuvever PevvevveveeeeeeeeeeTTVe 





NEW CATALOGUE READY JAN. 18T. 





GORMULLY 4& JEFFERY MFG. CO 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


VV TTT TTT 
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A VIVACIOUS NEW YORK GIRL 


BY GRACE 


BRIGHT American 
girl,saucy and piquant, 
in touch with things 
and people, is about as 
vivacious a bit of fem- 
ininity as one wants to 
meet or read about,’’ 
said Paul Bourget, the 
clever Frenchman, upon his recent Ameri- 
can visit. 

Such a girl is the bright figure which 
dances through *‘ The Story of a New York 
Girl,’’? which Grace Stuart Reid has writ- 
ten for THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL. She 
is thoroughly a girl of to-day,—one of a 
household of vivacious girls, and it is of the 
incidents in the lives of her sisters and her- 
self that she tells about,—incidents common 
enough, perhaps, to thousands of girls, yet 
full of a delightful charm of interest when 
told about in a story by a clever pen. 





STUART REID 


The most enjoyable phases in the life of 
acontemporary girl are pictured in the story 
with a sympathetic touch. ‘Those bits of 
pleasure dear to the heart of every girl: 
tennis games, park drives and strolls, even- 
ings at the theatre, the company of bright 
young men, the pleasurable flush of anxiety 
attending the preparation of a wedding 
trousseau,—all these pass through the story. 
Miss Reid has, in short, portrayed the inner 
emotions of a vivacious girl,—a girl fond of 
fun, capriciously coquettish at times, and 
yet always womanly and true to her best 
nature. At the last she takes her readers 
with her on her honeymoon and into the 
first year of married life,—rounding out a 
complete picture of the life of a girl of to- 
day, both as maid and as a young wife. 

The story has been capitally illustrated 
by Mr. Frank O. Small, one of whose 
pictures is shown above. 
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oat The most popular authors of the day will 
, \y, be represented in THE LapIEs’ HomE JOURNAL 
: during 1895: 





| { Mr. William Dean Howells 


Will continue his literary autobiography, reaching the 
most interesting portions in that he treats of his read- 
ing of contemporary authors, 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 


Will write a series of articles addressed to American 
women in the same vein as his “‘ Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle 


Will, at the conclusion of his American visit, tell ‘‘ How 
Your Women Impressed Me. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton 


Will tell a series of quaint short stories under the titles 
of ‘‘ Love Before Breakfast’ and ‘*‘ As One Woman to 
Another.”’ 


Mr. Bret Harte 


Will write a modern American love story for girls. 


Mr. Edward Bellamy 


Will describe what ‘“‘A Christmas in the Year 2000’ 
will be like. 


Mr. Eugene Field and ‘‘ Bill Nye”’ 
Will each tell, in separate articles, of ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Most Influenced Me.’ 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 

In a delightfully humorous series called “‘ The Paradise 
Club,”’ will report the club talk of four men on ques- 
tions of the day affecting women and their interests. 
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The brightest women in literature will write 
for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL during the 
new year. 





The Man Who Most Influenced Me 


A series of uniquely interesting articles will be initiated 


under this title by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


The Well-Bred Girl in Society 
Will have three articles by Mrs. Burton Harrison on 


those little manners of the drawing-room which even 
the nicest girls are apt to overlook. 


A Minister of the World 
Phe romance of the pastor a a fashionable New York 


congregation by Mrs. ¢ line Atwater Mason, illus- 
trated by Mr. W. T. Smedle y. 


The Girl Who Loves Music 
Will have practical articles on vocal and musical cul- 
ture by Madame Nordica, Jessie Bartlett Davis and 
other masters of th pia ano and vocal culture 

Stories of a Southern County 
A trilogy of love stories of ante- -bellum days in the 
South by Mrs. J. H. Walwe 

Friendly Letters to My Girls 
A series of familiar letters to girls = society, dress, 
beauty, marriage, etc., by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Kate Greenaway’s Little Women 


The first series of her quaint little women ever drawn 
by Miss Greenaway for magazine publication. 


Ba ac 


A Lonely Woman’s Housekeeping 


A posthumous story by the late Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
humorously sketching a New England woman's house- 
keeping for one. 
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HE pictorial part of a popular magazine means 

much in these days of liberal illustration. Ap- 
preciating this fact, THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
brings the skill of the foremost artists of the day 
to the work of illustrating its pages. All its stories 
are illustrated, while a new cover design gives an 
attractive freshness to each month’s number. Mr. 
Albert Lynch, the French artist who received the 
first medal at the Salon in 1892, will craw for the 
JOURNAL during 1895, while its other artists include 
C. D. Gibson, W. T. — A. B. Frost, Alice 
Barber Stephens, A. B. Wenzell, Frank O. Small, 
Hamilton Gibson, rT. 7: Thulstrup, Gilbert Gaul, 
W. L. Taylor, W. A. Rog ers and W. H. Hyde. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN is this year added 

to the list of famous composers who will give 
their latest musical compositions to the JoURNAI 
for publication in its series of original musical com- 
positions. A new ballad by the famous comic opera 
composer will be the first to be printed from his 
pen. The complete piano score of Reginald de 
Koven’'s new song will also be given. Then will 
follow, in nearly every issue, compositions by the 
best-known composers. The JOURNAL has already 
published waltzes, songs, marches, ballads, anthems 
and hymn-tunes, all specially written for it, by 
Eduard Strauss, John Philip Sousa, Reginald de 
Koven, Signor Arditi, Willard Spenser, Frances J. 
Moore and others. 


TH JOURNAL believes in a well-made magazine 
sold at a popular price, and for this reason its 
subscription rate is kept at 


ONE DOLLAR FOR ONE YEAR 
Insuring twelve months of bright, popuiar reading 
by the best authors of the day. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ARTISTIC, TABLE SILVER. 
/To QUR'LA PEINE PATTERN 






a: ILLUSTRATEBSHERE AND | | 
5607 A\ WHICH WE FURNISH IN- 
FINE ALLTHE REGU B 
Sirti SPECIAL PIECESFOR y 
(0025 EVERY VARIETY 
> OF SERVING. f= 
Ga A 
is 
Oya {Gooos 
Gono BY ALL 
[EADING 4 
|pWwELERS ad 
CHICAGO: $4WASHINGTON ST. 


<> PHILADELPHIA: 925 CHESTNUTST. 
factories«~0 Offices- 


“TAUNTON Mass. 





“The LA REINE PATTERN. besten marenveo 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal—Midwinter Fair. 


is the best, as everybody knows; or it would 


BAKING be, if housekeepers would only use the aids 

POWDER which modern science has provided. The best i 
cooks the world around know that there is : 
nothing like 


MOST PERFECT MADE. Liebig COMPANY’S i 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, | 
In all the great Hotels, the leading Extract of Beef 1 
Clubs and the homes, Dr, Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder holds its supremacy. 











TE Tin tit 
etd PM oy il. ! 


Home Cooking 








to strengthen and flavor soups, sauces, and 

made dishes 
0 Yea . . 5 

4 Y rs the Standard. Miss Maria Parloa tells you how to use ws 


it in a neat cook book 
Send a postal to 


Iri s . 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. Liebig Co., P. O. Box 2718, New York. 


Decemper, 1894.—No. 535. 69 
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SX Attacks on Washing-Powders 


XN don’t affect Pearline. Pearline is a washing-com 

pound in powder form, to be sure, but quite a 

wh} different thing. It's made so that it acts upon dirt 
IX Bix as nothing else will, but can’t possibly do any harm 
\~— to substance, hands or fabric. Soap-makers 


advertising against washing-powder 

claiming that they ruin the clothe 
WASHING ) _— 
—— They’ re more than half right. But 


|\|}] POWDER | chemical analysis and the experienc 
Hit | ——_- of millions of women prove shat 








é Pearline hasn’t the power to harm 
Ld clothes that soap has. And it saves 








all that ruinous rubbing that you have to use with soap, besides. F 
Veddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as i 
T good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline js t 
never a if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 
vend tt back. JAMES PYLE, New Vork 


~ rege 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be attributed 
early neglect or the indiscriminate use of tooth powders and pas 
which give a momentary whiteness to the teeth while they corrod 
the enamel. The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wasii 


FRACRANT i 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and 
part a delightful fragrance to the breath. The formula of Sozodont 
includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the purest 
most salutary of these. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A $1.00 Stylographic Pen for 50 cents 


(Six for $2.50.) 


~ > = a 
pemeap W  Shipwaws “STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 





ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, “ 8v"¥oii™ 
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Tae Cees of Cod-liver Oil 


are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are indicated 
by impoverished or diseased blood, with the consequent wasting of tissu 
and strength. The germs of disease, like the germs of Scrofula and ( on. 
sumption, are overcome through the blood by the same properties in Cod. 
liver Oil that cure Anzmia, w hich is impoverished blood. Cod-liver 0; 
is a food that makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


The Problem, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver 0; 
without taxing the digestive organs, and without nausea. The solution 
of this problem is Scott's Emulsion. No other form of Cod-liver Oi 
is so effective. The only way to insure a prompt assimilation of Cod- 
liver Oil is to take it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are emul- 
sions and emulsions. Scott's EXmulsion has only one standard — th 
highest. It contains only the first grade of Norway oil, and an experi- 
ence of twenty years has made it a perfect emulsion. The oil is 
evenly and minutely divided, its taste is completely disguised, and it 
is not only easy on the stomach, but it actually aids digestion and 
stimulates the appetite. Any physician will tell you why this is so. 
Told in a few words, the reason is that Scott's Emulsion supplies 
principles of food the stomach ought to have in order to digest othe: 
foods properly. 





A Testimonial. 


N. Y. Pracricat AIp SocIeEry, 
327 West 36th St. 


Messrs. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, Oct. 16, 1894 
Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emulsion has don: 
many that have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a woman who had been sick for ninete¢ 
months with Rheumatism and was almost helpless, came to us for aid. I gave her a bottle of Scott’s E1 
sion. She began to improve. She took in all five bottles, and to-day is a perfectly well woman; wi 
198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she is a cook), I have a young lady in one of t 
large dry-goods stores to-day that could not work without Scott’s Emulsion. She was given up with « 


s —_ tion [hese are only two of many cases. You can refer to me any time. I am using it all the t 
and would not be without it. Babies grow fat, fair, and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow strong 
healthy while nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your invaluable remedy. I wish 
whole world knew this as well as I do. Very respectfully yours, 


Mrs. L. A. Goopwin, § 


Scotts FE-mulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. Dont 


take substitutes. Get the best—Scott’s E’mulsion—and get the best 
results. Send for pamphlet. FRee. 


Scott & Bowne, New York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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The | 
' California 'An unfortunate 


4, | Mid-Winter Fair Xmas gift to a 


was no exception to the rule: friend 
Chocolat-Menier enti 


Pi ; there received the Woven 
| Highest Award,—- Wire 
—2 Diploma of Honor. Mattress 
The best cup of chocolate you ever tasted 


can be had only by using A fortunate gift 


Chocolat-Menier, ‘° 2,en¢ 


(the best and cheapest Vanilla Chocolate on “IDEAL” — 
the market), and preparing as follows :— aetiees 


| 
| 
“| 








TAKE one of the six sticks (in each half-pound 
package), break it into smail pieces and dis- 
solve in three tablespoonfuls of water, over a 





brisk fire; stir until completely dissolved, then | Our booklet filled with in- 
add sufficient milk for two cups and boil for about teresting reading about rest 
five minutes. Water may be used in place of milk. and sleep mailed free. Sleep 











that refreshes the body, brain 
and whole nervous system, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If he hasn’t it on sale, comes with the use of the 
OLAT send his name and your “IDEAL.” Take the right! 
CHOC address to MENIER, Amer- kind of rest if you wish to live 
MENIER ican Branch, No. 86 West —— enjoy life. Ask doa 

. ers tor it. 

Annual SALES EXcEED Broadway, N. Y. City, wd c 
83 MILLION POUNDS. 59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. FOSTER BROS., MFG, CO., 1 Clay Street, 


Like the Sweet Story of Love —Old- but Ever New 


Lewando’s French Dyeing and Cleansing 
Establishment. Largest in America. Old 
in experience, but ever new in methods 
and facilities. Clothing for Men or 
Women and materials of all kinds dyed 

















Lace Curtains cleansed by our new 
process are not pulled or stretched out 


of shape $1 .OO per pair upw ards. 


Blankets cleansed to look like new 
a ; for $1.00 per pair. 
r cleansed without ripping. ; =—s 


We were the first house in the country to Our little book and price-list, which 





introduce French dry cleansing, and there- we send free, tells all about it 


fore keep in advance of all our competitors, SS Bundles sent by mail or express 


LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING ESTAB., 
Ww. Le. CROSBY, Manager, 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 365 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


‘* The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence. '’ 


What’s in a Name? __ 


A great deal. For instance, if you see WuHITING’s name on a box 
of stationery, you at once rest assured that the box contains the 
paper which the best society has decreed must be used in polite 
correspondence, and which is made by the Wuirinc Paper Com- 
PANY, Holyoke, Mass., and New York. For over a quarter of a 
century this Company has been making papers which have met 
the most exacting requirements of the best society everywhere. 
All stationers have them. : 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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A. A. Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers: Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 
* 
OR 877 and 879 seaiiisis New York. 
Japanese Folding Useful and Artistic 
Screens Holiday Gifts 


Of Every Conceivable Size, Design, and Coloring. A Few Special 
Attractive Patterns : 





Hand-painted Paper, cloth back Gold Embroidered 
Panels, 4-fold, 53 ft. high, $4.50 Cloth Panels, 4- 
each. fold, 54 ft. high, 
Black Cloth Panels, silk floss em- $3.50 each, 
broidery, 4-fold, 5% ft. high, Hand-painted 
$7.50 each. Cloth ‘Panels, 4- | 
Black Velvet Panels, gold embroi- fold, 54 ft. high: $8.25 each. 
dered, 4-fold, 54 ft. high, $19.50 ; bare 
erie ” i Hand-painted White Cloth Panels, 
a See fold, 54 ft. high, $20.00 each. 
Colored Satin, gold and _ silver ' 4 as = _ 
decoration, 4- fold, .52 ft. high, Silk-embroidered Satin Pan 
$32.00 each. 4-fold, 54 ft. high, $48.00 each. 


Oriental Finest and most complete line ever produce 
Made of Oriental vases, with mountings to harmo 


Lamps nize. In Princess, Library, Banquet,and Piano sizes 





2 
+ a a Tokanabi Library Lamps, Ihrado Banquet Lamps 
Fe Terra-cotta ground, drag- Vases in various designs. Blu 
5} 4 on decoration, $3.75, and white coloring, at $10.50 
y3 i $4.50, $5.75, $6.50, $38.50, $12.50, $13.50, $17.00, upward. 
sry = upward. 
Also, general line of lamps, all sizes and wares, at $3.50, $4.25, $5.50. 
$6.00, $8.50, $10.00, and upward. 
Silk Lamp A New and Inviting Line 
Designed Expressly for 
Shades Holiday Trade. 


Rose pink, white, red, blue and white, lemon yellow; also, figured silks in 
various colors. Sizes, 12 to 28 inches diameter. Prices: $6.00, $7.50, 
$9.00, $1 1.00, $1 3,50, $15.00, $16.50, $18.00, and upward, according to size. 


Any desired pattern, not in stock, made to order on short notice. 
For ‘‘ Holiday Suggestions,’’ consult our general catalogue, sent upon application 
Mail orders filled promptly. 
74 
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BZ Yj MR Ae Merve. 


PROR BODY AND BRAIN wuen overworkeo 


used in Hospitals, written indorsements 


Public and Religious from Prominent Phy- 
Institutions every- sicians in Europe ani) 


aa Nourishes Fortifies  imeice 
Refreshes 
Aids Digestion Strengthensthe System 


Prescribed by the Medical Profession during past thirty years. 


Ask for Vin Mariani at Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
To avoid Disappointment accept no Substitutions. 


° We will mail gratis, 75 Portraits, Biographi- 
ortraits cal Notes and Autographs of Celebrities, recom= 
@ mending ‘‘ Vin Mariani.’’ 


CO iit. MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 
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BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Go hand in hand. 

They are the founda- 
tion of health and 
happiness ; 

Health because of pure 
blood: 

Happiness because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of useful 
lives have been em- 
bittered by torturing, 
disfiguring humors. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Are the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers 

Because of their peculiar action on the PORES 

They are successful in preventing and curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the best physicians and all other methods fail. 

Pure, sweet, gentle, and speedily effective, 

They especially appeal to mothers and children. 

Their use at all seasons insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 


Bad Complexions 
|MPRES) Z| Sluggish action of the pores also causes 





the complexion and skin to become dark, 
yellow, oily, and mothy, giving rise to pim- 
ples, blackheads, roughness, redness, falling 
hair, and facial blemishes. The only reliable 
preventive is Cuticura Soap, the most ef- 
fective skin purifying and beautifying soap 
in the world, as well as the purest: and 
. sweetest for toilet and nursery. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, $1; CUTICURA, soc. ; SOAP, 25c. 

POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 

pes” ‘* All about the Skin and Blood,’’ 64 pages, 100 testimonials, post-free. 
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Holiday Gifts 


Or anniversary remembrances of any description are 
EASY to select from our offerings of SILVER WARE, 
CUT GLASS, and DECORATED ART WARE. 

Your dealer has or can procure these productions, and 
Will do so if you insist. 


For Gentlemen 
Appropriate presents are sought with varying success, 
as every lady knows by experience, but our Illustrated 
List of 25 Suggestions will assist you. By mentioning 
this MAGAZINE the List will be mailed you FREE—it 
tells “‘What to Buy and of Whom to Buy It.” 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., “fi%ethe” 


46 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 220 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. Temple Building, MONTREAL, CAN. 
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SCHWA R Z The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
Toy Bazar 


42 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York. PARC RGHEES! SI 
- Now Open! 
a Fag \=— 27) 


00088888888 





The 25th Annual Ss: a 

a - 

GRAND .22 12 
Nec : 

CHRISTTIAS 42 382 
— as % 

EXHIBITION 2 3: eo 
knowledged to be the | t | F & 
uit-aon ‘complete Toy Empe-| Ss 4 
rium in this or any other country. an CE | 





Many Special Novelties are 


i i] Dolls, I ‘lis? 

Thee o ~ tng By sls? Ho us at nae The Royal Game of India 
Outfits, Stores, Kitchens, Stoves, 

ck ponterntsatinedees No household complete, 

and Battles, Mechanical and Mu- 


sical Toys, Magic Lanterns, Punch- No home happy without it. 


and-Judy Shows, Theatres, Steam ss ey ) 
Boats and Engines, Railroads No Parlor Table Game has ever been pul 
with Tracks and Switches, ee oa which has had so great a sale. For twenty years 
writer vol - .~- ridier best families hi io] : it: ate 9 Ske 
Reales ments, Toy Be Fn bes aml les Nave had it in their homes, and s 
garten ~ nes cn a ey Ke james for | joyed it that now it is always called for wh« 
<_— and « —— _ , - wy) question arises, ‘‘ What shall we play ?” 
. ustrated catalogue(re/au on/y Cn 
mailed on application The best game ever published. 
Mail Orders have personal at- | leading Book, Stationery, ‘Toy, and Department Stores 
tention in the United States, or mailed, postpaid, by 


F, A. 0. SCHWARZ. | SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N.Y. 
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' HOLIDAY GIFTS IN SILVER AND GOLD. 


Send for our New Catalogue, containing Hundreds of Illustrations of the latest pro- 
ductions in Gold and Silver Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Cut Glass, etc. 


ie iltratd wil be promptly ent on recipe of price. J, H, JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, 
N. Y. 
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is ~ 14-K Roman Gold 

f Brooch, $3.00. 

‘ = 

: Marguerite of Pearls, i 

d Pendant and Brooch, 

: $1 .oo. P 
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Combination Solid Silver Penknife and Page-cutter, $1.50. 











¢ 
Pa 
. A 
t ge 
- s. 
; &e 
3g 
| oI 
F vu 
‘ 5 
= 
Silver 
Embroidery 
Scissors, 
$2.00. 
\ 
7 
4 
; Ivy-leaf Pin, 14-K Gold Pin, 
= 14-K Gold and __ $2.00. 
Pearls, $3.00. Silver, 75c. 
2 
4 
| 
4 . 
> Silver Ink-erascr, 


very handsome, $1.00. 


on 


Wood-violet, Pearl Center, 
Brooch and Pendant, rich Roman 











; Roman 15-K Gold Links, color, solid 15-K gold, $7.50 
. SY an“) (—* 4 set with diamond, very rich Diamond center, $10.00. 
? sy an NAS (ON ay AX finish, $10.00. 
~~. i ee 24 
‘ | 


= 





‘ Tortoise-shell Side-combs, See t®, 
Silver-mounted, $1.00 per pair; gold, $5.00. Silver Penknife, 4 blades, finest steel, $2.00. 
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Delightful 
Reading. 


Holds book (and dictionary) in just 
right place and angle for restful, 
delightful reading, sitting or lying 
down; can look up words without 
getting up or laying aside the book 
you are reading. Racks for other 
books; place for lamp; table too, if 
wanted, for writing or serving re- 
freshments. One style, with chess 
board Thousands sold in this 
country and Europe The best 
Christmas present for old or young, 
home or office Illustrated Cata 
logue. Holders for Century and 
all other Dictionaries 


HOLLOWAY READING STAND, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


4 99 
THE BENEDICT 
(PATENT) 

Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 
Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the button-hole, no wear or tear. Strong, 
durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. 
In gold, silver, and rolled gold. Can be put on 
any sleeve button 
BENEDICT BROS., JEWELERS, 

Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Manufactured for the trade by 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PATENTS =: FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
. C. No attorney's fee until patent is 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 
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END VIEW. 


SIDE VIEW. 


Superior Merit Recognized 


Office of MONTANA SILVER STATUE CO 
THE ELEcTRO SILICON Co. 


Centlemen:—After the most thorough tests of 


ous articles for cleaning and polishing the S I 
Statue of ‘‘JUSTICE,’’ exhibited at the World’s C. lum. 
bian Exposition by the State of Montana, we | 
decided to use 


lave 


ELEC TACON 


exclusively. The great value of the Statue necessi. 
tates careful treatment in the process of restoring 
brilliancy, and the results obtained by the use 
ELECTRO-SILICON have been highly satisfactory, and 
fully justify us in stating that it is an article of very 
superior and exceptional merits for cleaning ar 
polishing precious metals. 


ts 


i 


nd 


(Signed) F. D. HIGBEE, Gen’/ Manazey 


Amution Housekeepers vo vc: 


IT’S UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


ELECTRO-SILICON is sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Trial quantity for the asking. Box, post-paid, 15 cts. 





THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 ‘JOHN St., NEw York. 








Samples of 40 Colors 


Crepe on receipt of Io cts. 
TiSSUE | 6. T. BAINBRIDGE’S SONS 


Sole Manufacturers 
Paper 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Heart is one of the daintiest a 
popular shapes for a pin. A com] 
of heart pins and over 700 other 
tions of ST TERLING SILVER NOVELTIES 
for Christmas, will be found in Catalog 
G-—the most complete catalogue 
silver articles pyblished Fine 
trated. Send for it now. 

See our advertisements in Nové 
Harper’ 5, Century, Cosmopolita 
Scribner’ s. 


178, Sterling Silver DANIEL LOW, Silversmith, 
“Heart Pin, 50 cents. First Church Building, SALES, MASS. 


“WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE. 


Under the direction of expe ¥ instructors. Easily learned and 

road to the highest wages ‘irculars and full information fre 

ager COLU MBLs 8 w ATCH REPAIRERS’ & HOOL, 
LUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘| “THE [IFFANY 





|||@ | Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are now 








I prepared to send the '95 Edition of 





their annual ‘‘ Blue Book”’ to any ad- 


° 
] dress without charge. 
e 
| This catalogue contains no cuts 
e P . ; 
or illustrations but a concise enu- 
e 


meration of all their latest products, 
e importations and Holiday Novelties 
e| withthe minimum and maximum prices 


of each. 





Mention 
e **Harper’s Magazine.” 
1| 
\\e 
{| 
|| 
@)| 





‘| “BLUE BOOK.” 


rn 





No Advance 
in Prices of 


Diamond Jewelry. 


Tariff 
Reductions 
in 
Clocks, 
Bronzes, 
Pottery, 
Glass and all 
Imported 


Novelties. 


Correspondence Invited. 


lls TIFFANY & CoO. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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FORM 443 10-§-94. 


$1 
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Coming 
X’mas 


gives visions of a stock 
ing well filled with 


STERLING SILVER 
INLAID 


Spoons and Forks. A 
useful present is the best 
kind of a one. Sterling 
Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks have the wearing 
value of solid silver. 


Guaranteed 
5 years. 

















Patented. 
Because, before plating, solid silver is inlaid in the back of bowl ; 


handle, where the most wear comes: E. STERLING INLAID HE. stamped 
on the back. Sold by jewelers. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


ee Aves blenes MILLION 


The cut gives a genera 











\ beautiful wreath of holly : i 
, the design, the size being | 
and mistletoe on cloth that can . ; 


; a inches. For household, cl 
be tacked on the wall Ever 


: . a and Sunday-school decoration t 
green; no fading or falling off : . ond 
are unexcelled. Che pri 
of leaves, making a unique and ‘ , 
: cents, brings them witl 





artistic Christmas decoration. a 
reach of every one. 


Fe w sale by the leading retail dry-goods and toy dealers If vour local dealer does not keep them, show him th 
tisement, and ask him to get you some from wholesale dry-goods jobber 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us, as we have none at retail. 


EI Unico 


Orange Z Knife , 







Has a fine saw-edge. The cut is two-thirds the of the knife Des toes a in the land where « ranges grow, this is the best knife ever 
s nd ttl prettiest Kniv r r ~~ for any | sad fine saw-edge cuts e orange or Lies pe fruit smoothty 
t k 1 f 1, so disagreeable to the : st The b efully te mp d steel, triple-plated 
1 ad rit ya r, and lo tly like elic ly rved old ivory. H 
t ra ! hard 1 n mar water w in ot injure it. One Knife, $1 5 
> $ I r t ep We mak f silver-pla vory, pearl, an terlir 
$ $ I 1 illu 1 


Fl aceon King &t., St. Augustine, Florida. 


Holiday Presents for —s 


Operates every method « whos king 
THE LARGEST DISPLAY IN THE CITY OF plates or illustrations fo or lette 
nting. Half tone and Pht y 
Etch hing, Wood, Metal and Map 
Engraving and Electrotyping. Prices 
Illustrat oa Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


| 
} 
} 

| lowest consistent with quality. 

LAMBERT BROS., 2°47 YE ro S8th St | Stna'tor estimates snd samples. 

, a ima’ n 
sid NEW YORK. | "GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 
Originators of Popular Prices for Standard Quality. 175-177 8. CLARK ST. CHICAGO, 
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SPAULDING & (0. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Gold and Silver Smiths. 


Own a Diamond 


bought from a trustworthy house and you are 
certain of the value of your possession. 








en) PEE 


oF fi 
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Other things lose their value in time—or 
uddenly become worthless— Diamonds, never. 

We call your attention to our stock which 
represents the world’s best gems. 

Our “Suggestion Book’’—free. 


J 


.&< 
ri 
74) 


d 





36 Ave. de l'Opera, Cor. State and Jackson Sts 
\. H PARIS. CHICAGO. 












. - 
| ‘The “Ageiio” Pattcrn | qapeernnenennte 
4 
| ‘ONLY ONE OF MANY. "@ 
tf 
STERLING SILVER. . @ 
i 
| e e 
Py 
Py é 
PRICES AS FOLLOWS: ¥ * 
lea Spoons (light) : " ‘ per doz. $9.00 
Tea Spoons (heavy) ‘ , sis 11.00 
lable Spoons or Forks = 24.25 
Dessert Spoons or Forks as 16.50 
Coffee Spoons ; be 7 * 
Oyster Forks 14.00 
Sugar Spoons ch, 2.2 
Berry Spoons 5-5 » 
Preserve Spoons " 4-25 
Cracker Spoons ) 
Fried Oyster Server ace 
Pea Spoon 6.00 
Cream Ladle 50 | e é 
Sugar Sifter 3-25 | 
Gravy Ladle “. 2 
Oyster Ladle 12.00 | 
Medium Soup Ladle , 
lettuce Fork 2 
Butter Knife 
Orange Spoons per doz. 19.00 
Butter Pick eac » 2 :|§ 
Jelly Spoon 3.50 A real good one for $5.00—way up to sev- 
‘old’ Meat Fork pe — —_ ® eral hundred—many all ready—or you can 9 
. > " 5.00 
Sugar Tongs. “ 3.95 have ’em made for you. All about prizes P 
oll Send for finely illustrated catalogue of several hundred nov- | » free for the asking. 
lties in sterling silver, suitable for Holiday Gifts Simpson, ml Miller & Co., Union Sq., New York, 
and Wallingford, Conn. 
A. STOWELL & CO., 
a | 
) ESTABLISHED 1822 24 Winter St., Boston. rs a Te 
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For Christmas Give 


Meriden Britannia Co’s 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 







Trade Mark on 
Salad Dishes, 


Tea Sets, etc. 


1 Silver Plate that Wears. 


For nearly half a century our trade marks have 
If unable 
to procure these goods from your dealer, we shall 


been a guarantee of highest quality. 


be glad to furnish necessary information. 
e 


Meriden Britannia Co. 












Hard Times and Dull 
AS IT WAS THE 


Northwestern Masonic Aid Association 


OF CHICAGO, ORGANIZED 1874, 


Gained during the year ending with Septem}er, 1894, 
over the preceding fiscal year 


$12,337,500 


in volume of new business written. 


The Association’s reputation for reliability, 
icquired by twenty years of conservative management, 
the attractive features of its 


Low-Rate, Absolute-Security Plan 


And the enthusiastic energy of its agents 
msequent upon their realization of the unexcelled 
rotective combination they represented, were concur- 
ent factors in this remarkable achievement. 


/t is possible your own and the interests of those whom 
you seek to protect by Life Insurance may be subserved 
by an investigation of the Northwestern Masonic. 


C3 Non-Masons insured at same rates as Masonic policy -holders. 
J. A. STODDARD, Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


Home insurance Building, N. E. cor. Adams and La Salle Sts. 
D. J. AVERY, President. C. A. CAPWELL, Secretary. 


Please mention HARPER'S MAGAZINE when writing. 
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Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York Salesrooms, 208 Fifth Ave., Madison Sq. 


- Trade Mark for Spoons, F Forks, Knives, etc. 
1847’’ identifies the old original Rogers quality. 
















~ China and Japan 


Are hereditary foes and 
are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 


ey 
ENEFI ces 


As Ble eo 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness by furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 

Write for particulars concerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
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Latest Novelty °.° New Japanese Perfume Sea 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO0., OF LONDON 


Have great pleasure in introducing to the American public one of the choicest and richest perfumes they have yet produced, of g 





lasting quality and exquisite fragrance, worthy “* the land of ‘flo ywers.”’ A fitting companion perfume to their world-renowned Crab- 
Appie Blossoms and Lavender Salts. Matsukita is unlike, in odor, any pe -rfume heretofore known, an 
fact a new revelation of delicacy and richness. It has been well called ‘‘ an intoxication of delight.””. We commend it to ail 
of Crab-Apple Blossoms Perfume and The Crown havuastine Salts, 
Price—1 02., 7§C.; 2 0Z., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75: 4 02., $2.25. 
Send 12 cts. in stamps to CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., New York; MELVIN & BADGER 


T. ME’ re ALF & CO,, Boston; or GEO. B. EVANS, Piiindelphis, and a Bijou Sample Bottle of thi 


licious perfume will be mailed to any address 


LATEST PRODUCTION OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177 New Bond Street, London 
SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


Deo mARA 





and Crown Lavender Salts te=as 
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WRISLEY’S — 7: 
CUCUMBER COMPLEXION 
SOAP - 


mbines pure, cleans ng soap, v ith soothing, beautifying Cucumber one. Ask 
im you paetertes te -or s ma i 2 cts ” feeeangad tor r full-size cake and TEST it for yourself. @) 
(YN 


ALLEN 8. WRISLEY, Chicago, 


(10¢c. a Cake.) 


Manufacturer highest grade toilet soaps and ‘‘ Florentine Perfumes.’’ d Wh 
; 
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170 Bellevue Ave. Newport. RL K 
om res For CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Nothing is more appreciated forWedding, | 
Birthday or Christmas remembrances than | 


FINE CHINA or RICH CUT GLASS. . 


Our new 174- 
page catalogue, 
No. 5 C. is con- 
ceded to be the 
finest, largest, 
and most com- 
plete China and 
Glass Catalogue 
ever issued. 














127-Piece FINEST LIMOGES 
CHINA DINNER SET. 


Pink or Lavender Flowers, with delicat: 
green sprays. Stippled gold handles 


aan Set, $35.00, 


CLARKE CO. 


859 Broadway 859 
(Two doors above 17th Street). 


Importers of Diamonds and Manufacturers i 
} of Fine Jewelry. # 


Rich Cut ane Fruit, 
Salad or Serry Bowl. 
Se - 








Send for it, men- 















Nearly Two Million 
World’s Fair Visitors Weare selling our enormous stock of Diamonds 


saw the wonderful factory exhibit of © | and other precious stones, mounted in the most 

The Libbey Glass Company, showing 8 | unique and elegant designs, at prices much lower 
the complete process of | than elsewhere. 

. | You will also find our Co- 

Cutting Glass | lossal Stock of GOLD and 

| SILVER WATCHES, fine 

The Libbey Company are acknowl- GOLD JEWELRY and SIL- 

edged to be the most skilful cutters VER NOVELTIES of the This is our special 

of glass in the world. The purity of @| newest and choicest designs, "od Cluster Ris 


ee re 








color and brilliancy of their glass have at attractive prices. pout ald, Sapphin 

put their wares ahead of all others. Q| Send for our catalogue, which is the handsomest 
To say that other cut glass ‘‘is as @| and the largest ever published. 

good as Libbey’s” means the highest 
claim that competitors aspire to. 
Every genuine piece of their goods 
carries this trade-mark : 





) 
) 
) 
) 











| Thisis ourspeeial Sterling Silver Side-comb at 75¢. per pair. 
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WESC EUCCN CONUS Peneeeewonnaneen 


Fv wy ey, (STRAUS CUT GLASS 
l\ aa : 7 JUDGES (/ $Sawe = 


/ \ SPEAK pm rations OF —y 
AT THE WORLDS FAIR. | o 


i? 

l (Gea) STRAUS CUT GLASS H 
p//IN ORIGINALITY OF CONS “S 12) CEDTION: poe Snag 4 
| TASTEFUL DESIGNS: FINE ~¢ | 
} 

















LAND REGULAR WORKMAN: 

SHIP IN CUTTING: &XCELLENT POLISH AND GENERAL PER- 
(7 FECTION: THE STRAUS CUT GLASS CALLS FORTA THE 

WS BP }-\ HIGHEST. TRIBUTE TO AMCRICAN SKILL? <22>7-- 

ees ) IT RECEIVED SIX AWARDS::: NO OTHER. CUT GLASS : 

TRAUS § "e SONS '* RECEIVED SUCH MIGH RECOGNITION-NONG GENUINE 

SSW Yor ee = are eas BY [EADING DEALERS: 








NEW YORK 


We refer with pleasure 
‘to the fine effects procured 
. | from our Half-Tone-Cut 
Inks, both here and in 
cclggaiattaaar ag eem | England. Among our 

constant and steadily in- 
creasing patrons are “Lon- 
don Tllustrated News,” 
“London Sketch, etc., etc., 
| Harpers, Leslie, Munro, 


Bonner, and, in fact, most 














h, Spanish, and Oriental Couc hes. Cosy Corners . ae - ] od 
Seats, and Shoe oxes built to ft any space. Fstimates ub- Qt Fhe 2 QINeES noted for art 
ss HEALY & 00, 156 W. 23d St., New York, 7 
I ers of Fine Brass and Iron Beds, also Manufacturers of work, 


and Dealers in High-Grade Bedding. 








HIGH CLASS 


(a: WRITING 
_— PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 
The M. & H. writing papers are unrivalled for purity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 


Y ALER 
Samples free. W. H. HASBROU OP OM BY DEALE! Bie & 538 Pearl Street, N. Y. City. 
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Tantalus Liquor Set 


In presenting this Tantalus set to the discrimi- 
nating taste of the patrons of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


we would call attention to the fact that the dis- 
tinguishing feature between this and all other 
such sets 1s the American made bottle. Our bottle 
with the English frame,which we specially import, 
secures all that could be desired in elegance of 


finish as well as protection for the contents of the 
bottle itself. 


Every piece 





° of our lass 
©. Dorflinger & Sons, pues our tout 
New York. mark label. 
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HERR SEIDL’S ENDORSEMENT. 

New York, April 21, 1890 
I T 
My Dear Sirs The 


that I take no hesitation in saying that 1 regard it asa 


IAN COMPANY 

AEolian has interested me greatls so 
t useful and meritorious invention. I can readily conceive 
! enable even those who cannot play to produce on the 
ian nearly everything to which they wish to listen, for the 
ranual skill that is necessary should be easily and quickly enough 


wquired by everybody. 
think I can safely predict a widespread popularity for this 
ument. Believe me that this is the very sincere wish of 
Yours truly, 
ANTON SEIDL, 
Conductor New York Philharmonic Society. 


I. 

We have come to believe that we can best 
describe the AAOLIAN by treating separately 
each of its many different features. There 
is too much to tell about the instrument to 
ittempt to do it all at one time, especially 
when limited for space as we necessarily are 
in the pages of a Magazine. 

Writing of the instrument in this way we 

iturally start with its most important feat- 
Ire 


‘ITS SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION,” 


In reading over Herr Seidl’s letter ot en- 
dorsement which we print above you will 
observe he uses these words: “For the 
manual skill that is should be 
easily and quickly acquired by everybody.” 
From this it would appear that the performer 
on the AAOLIAN requires a certain amount 
of skill or ability ; in other words, * you do 
not start the instrument going” and then turn 
away and leave it as you would a music-box. 
You “play” it. True, you do not sound the 
notes—the music sheet does that—but you 
give to the music feeling, soul, expression. 


necessary 
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| You stamp the rendition of a Symphony or a 


Sonata with your own ideas, your own con 
ception of the composer’s meaning. You 
change the tempo, vary the tone color—in 
fact, control the playing absolutely and com- 
pletely. 

All the changes in the time and expression 
are given to the music by means of stops: to 
understand how to properly use these stops 
requires but a few hours’ study. Once this 
slight knowledge is attained, no further prac 
tice is necessary—you can play correctly any 
thing, even the most difficult music, at the 
first attempt. 

Next month we will try to explain more 
clearly just how this is done. Do not wait 
until then, however: you can know all about 
the AKOLIAN through our catalogue. We 
will send a copy to any one who sends us 
his address. 


THE ASOLIAN CO. 
18 WEST 23D STREET, - New York. 
Boston, Mas Mason & Hamlin Co., 146 Boylston St 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: C. J. Heppe & Sor 17 Chestnut St 
Cuicaco, ILt.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave and Adams St 
SAN FrRANcisco, Cat Kohler & Chase, 26 ©’ Farrell St. 
New Orveans, La.: L. Grunewald Co., 127 Canal St 
BALTIMORE, Mp.: Sanders & Stayman, 13 N. Charles St 


PittssuRG, Pa.: Henricks Music Co., ror Fifth Ave 

Detroit, Micu.: F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave 

CLEVELAND, ©.: The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 29 The Arcade. 

CinctnnaATt, O.: D. H. Baldwin & Co., 158 West 4th St 

Troy, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 263 River St 

ALBANY, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 49 State St 

Burra.o, N. Y.: F. Knoll, 45 Niagara St 

Totepo, O.: The Whitney & Currier Co » Summit St. 

BuRLINGTON, Ia. : Lange & Minton, 320 N. Third St 

WaAsHINGTON, D.C.: Sanders & Stayman, 934 F St., N. W 

Denver, Cor The Knight-Campbell Music Co., 16th and 
California Sts 

Kansas City, Mo. : 

Gatveston, Tex.: Thos. Goggan & Bro., 

Provipence, R. L.: M. Steinert Sons Co., 176 Westminster St 

Rocuester, N. ¥.: J. W. Martin & Bro., 73 State St 

Montreat, Can.: L. E. N. Pratte, 1676 Rue Notre Dame. 

Lonpon : George Whight & Co., General Agents. 

MELBOURNE: Jabez Carnegie & Sons, General Agents 


J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 921 Main St 
2124 Market St 
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+ 
A BEAUTIFUL AND ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 
THE REGINA Music Box 


A musical novelty, rendering on a steel comb the most beautiful music and playing an unlimited numbe 


of tunes, It enlivens the dining-room and furnishes amusement and entertainment in the parlor. 


PLAYS ALL THE LATEST MUSIC 


And Runs 15 Minutes with One Winding. 
All Parts Interchangeable. 


Both Operatic and Popular Airs can be had for this 
box at the price of a piece of sheet music. 


LIBERTY BELL MARCH 


and selections from the Comic Opera, Princess Bor 
NiF, just issued. New Music issued every week 

This is the first and only music box manufacture 
in the United States, and far surpasses the finest Swiss 
music box made. ‘The cases are ornamental 
highly polished, and the box makes a beautiful pres 
ent for either young or old 

The tune sheets are indestructible, being made of 
metal, and the mechanism of these boxes ix so stro 
and heavy that it cannot get out of order. 

The prices at which these boxes are sold place them 
within reach of those of moderate means. 


Boxes from $12 to $100. 


All Playing Hundreds of Tunes. 
If your music dealer cannot supply you, write for 
handsomely illustrated catalogue to the manufact 
e urers, 


- REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Jersey City, N. a } 
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IDEAL MUSIC BOXES 


HIGHEST AWARD 
~ MEDAL AND DIPLOMA aT THE 

fe COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

. IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most complete, 


durable, and perfect boxes made, produce the most ex- 
— music and will play any number of tunes. 

e have in stock 21 different styles, from $70.00 up. 
These instruments are all guaranteed. Also, a 
Complete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, 
from 40 cts. to $1500.00, and a line of musical novelties 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue 
with list of tunes 


JACOT & SON, 39 West Union Sq., N. Y. City. 


Linden Bloom Souvenir Booklet 
How to Choose : 
and use Perfumes,’ 


Interests and instructs in Toilet Cul- 
ture. By mail 4cents, including free 
sample Face Powder." 

For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Send $1, $1.50 or $2 for large cut glass 
bottie of ** EASTERN STAR”? Per- 
fume. _ Single ounce 530 cents, by mail 
or of Druggists, 


FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers,Jackson,Mich. 
Grand and Upright 


PIANO COVERS - MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 


| ALL KINDS OF STRING INSTRUMENTS | 
PARTS THEREOF 
Fine Strings. Highest Class Repairing. 








: BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
390 East 19th Street, 
Write for Catalogues. NEW YORK. 





f —— 








of any material made “to order.” with Metal Fingerboard. 
Dr ools, Chairs, and Benches. Ele ewan Music Cabinets Powerful Tone. 
ld r " b rroidere i Silk Lambrequins and Piano Scarfs from $8.00 up. $90.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- 
NEPPERT BROS,, 12 East 15th Street, New York. proval. Send stamps for catalogue. 
Near Tiffany's E Catalogues THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Co.umeaus, O. 
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NT TNR Scene 

The Wonderful 
Weber Tone 

ig Found ONLY in the 

















THE WEBER PIANO Are constructed from the musician's standpoint, 

as well as that of the mechanic; hence these in- 
struments are distinguished from all others by that pure and sympathetic quality of 
tone that contains the greatest musical possibilities; that consummation of mechanical 
excellence that admits of The Most Delicate and Impressive Effects, while in- 
suring the durability of the instrument; and that uniform superiority that enhances 
the pleasure of both performer and listener. Constructed from the very best materi- 
als, and employing only the. most_ skillful workmanship, these instruments 
eombine the highest achievements in the art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST now Manufactured. 


1 ii 5th Ave.and 
a Ware OO 
93 
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The 
Autoharp | 








“ The musical possibilities of which are unlimited,” as the World’s Fair 


Committee said. It is an ideal Christmas present, because it’s 


asy 


to play, 


Easy 


to buy. 


For Sale by all Music Dealers. Send for catalogue to 


Alfred Dolge & Son, Selling Agents, New York. 
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Masons Hamlin 











; j 
bi 
Be 
d 
IANOS AND RGANS 
Have become such an important feature in the home life ; 
I 
—~ throughout America and the civilized world that the com- 
Song pletion of 
| °™ N Buildi 
aa Iwo New Buildings 
, : . ° ; 
in Boston and New York as offices and salesrooms of the 
company must be an event worthy of notice. 
These buildings are situated on the best streets 
in the heart of each city, and have been erected es- 
pecially for this company. They are handsome and 
subs-antial in appearance, as may be seen by the 
illustrations, commodious and ample in the interior 
arrangements to accommodate this large and grow- ‘ 
ing business. 





Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


The Mason & Hamlin 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
illustrate that same Highest Excellence which has 
achieved a reputation for the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ as the 

Standard of the World. 

The improved and patented mode of Stringing, 
used exclusively in the Mason & Hamlin Piano, 
marks an epoch in Piano construction. ; 

CATALOGUES FREE. INSPECTION INVITED. Fifth Avenue, New York, N. \ 





; 
: 
$ 
° 
: 
: 
; 








Hason& Hamlin 
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Guitars 























| [THE AMERICAN LEADS, 


\ * You learn them while you play 
\ By 
\) THE BUTLER “SYSTEM 











1 playing Woot with four extra cards 


"TRADE WT TR S ARK 


= SYKeS 
VA 7 COPYRIGHT, 1894 NOY . 
Vw PATEN) APPLIED FOR 
Henry Clay 
* 
Junior 


Camera. Industrial Schools, Home Training, ete. 
Of course it’s good. Most 


as good as our $55 He 


Clay. Can't specify here. 


Can yng J ae pane. 


Send for desc t iption. 


Scovill €& Adams Co., 


27? Broome Street, New York, 


ENTERTAT NM 
a E INSTRUCTION 





. 

/ ana Zithers..... 
MW | Washburn Instruments are absolutely 66 BEST.... e 

MH) lrue and Pertect. ‘They present noble IN THE...... 
vit characteristics. The sweetest! nus senna aaa. WORLD” 
i Prices from $22 upward. Sold by all leading dealers, oe 
| Illustrated Catalogue (FREE) on application........ 
TN 

i won 





size ’ $30. 


x 
x7 size, $38. 











Wabash Ave. and Adams Street, CHICAGO i 











i 
4 
to every r 
ist Book ree : of Hani i 
ONTH 
ing for one of our American Whist Packs during the ne Ry 30 day 
object is.to introduce the Butler System of Playing Whist with Four 
Extra Cards, a new and most valuable method of instruction, end 
Trist, Hamilton, Ames, and all leading whist authorities Also by Mrs. J 
Miss Wheelock, Miss Goddard, Miss Hyde, and other eminent teac! 
Whist. The leads and correct play learned easily and quickly, wit! 
terrupting the game. Every possible combination and the proper lead 
from found instantly on the extra cards in each pack (one being held 
player Sample pack, with full directions, postpaid, 50 cents; specia 


whist size, 75 cents (a handsome holiday gift, or prize 
‘*Whist in a Nutshell,” regular price, 25 cents (free, 


Our Book, as per above offer), contains coniplete infor 


concerning the game: straight whist, duplicate whist, whist terms, a i 
quette ; laws and rules as adopted by the American Whist League, etc., « 


THE AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 


444 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Patent Foot - Power Machinery. , o 

Complete Outfits. ‘ 
Wood or metal workers without steam- 
power can successfully compete with the 
large shops, by using our New LABOR. 
SAVING Machinery, latest and most 
improved for practical shop use, also for 





Catalogue Free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
672 Water St., Seneea Falls, N. Y. 


| bo rou WANT A BARGAIN?——DO YOU WISK TO SELL? 


SR ANTERNS WaNTED na 


Look up this Light Carriage. 
The Essex | Your dealer knows it, and we 
Tr | will send engravings. 
ap. 


S.R. Bailey & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
MAGIC i ee STEREOPTICONS 


nry 











MANY 


PUB LIC EXHIBITIONS 


Soot WORK. 





STEAM YACHT FOR ‘SALE. 


A very comfortable and speedy cruising )y acht 1 
moderate price lhoroughly well built and 
seaworthy. Sleeping accommodations for tw 


Launched in Fall of 1891. Length, 66 feet; wa 
line, 58 feet; beam, 11 feet; draught, 4 feet 4 in 
Roberts’ boiler Triple expansion engine In 
pendent pumps. For specifications and further int 
mation, address Drawer ‘‘L,”’ Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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The Plectra-Phone 


is a newly-patented at- 





tachment for the piano, 
by means of which the 
player can produce the 
music of the Mandolin 





with more and greater effects than upon that in- 
strument itself. This device can be attached to 
Upright Everett Pianos only. 


The JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Chicago. Cincinnati. 


We are prepared to exchange an Everett Piano, containing this and other valuable patents, on old or unsatis- 


factory pianos of other makes 


NA ant | 34,000 SOLD. 
PIAN: : 


EUGEN D’ALBE nde Fro /m falle onviction I declare them 


be the best Instrume ? ” 


= pry VON BU Low: 1 rt lare them the absolutely best 








AL F RE D in RUNFELD: I consider them she dest Jnstruments 
é uy L lMmte 

P. yo HAIKOVSKY : Combines wi ith great Volume of Tone 
A rar athetic and n« sble I. yne Color and perfect action 

BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 
48 Fifth Ave.; WASHINGTON: 817 Pe snnsylvania Ave. ; 
CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, $ Sole Agents, State and Monroe Sts. 


a 









43 YEARS 





BEFORE THE oe 
PU BL Ic. REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED: w Every Instru- 


ment Fully 
SOL D ON Warranted. 


MERIT. EE catalogues Free | HIGHEST AWARD COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EMERSON PIANO 0. 9 Firtu Ave.,NEw York, | 





Unsurpassed in Tone, Touch, Scale, 
116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. Action, Design, Material and 
__218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Construction. 
RUBIFOAM re LL ig ™ CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION FREE. 
E. W. HOY owe ass. 
WRITE THE BAUMGRAS DECORATING CO., | VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Syracuse, New York, if you intend to decorate. 174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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\ Represents 
SV) the highest 
WA achievers 
Vy vo date in 
Ms Self -playing 


Orchestral 
/nstruments. 





| Twenty Yards of Manilla Ribbon— 
{\S'),( § BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY, A STRAUSS WALTZ, 
‘\ V6 ~~» AWAGNEROVERTURE. ~~ 


4 a, | i _— Oe 
> Any Music AT Your BECK ANDCALL. 
The Symphony is the greatest musical luxury- 
L the greatest musical inventio of the age, 
i rhe’oreatest musica} 
4 Never Say the realm oF 
music has closed its 
doors to you until ‘ary 


P 
\ you have investigated 
SYMPHONY. 


ox 


NA 


Oo 


ne 


yo 


J 


= a 


Critics pronounce 

ifs music equal 

\!/a_ to that of = 

WA Nya Fine 
Wie y, Orchestra’ 






Z , Srmebeny Concerts daily 9to 5 and you select the Drogramine. s\y 
Any of the Following places. | 









New York City, ‘ » . 138 Fifth Avenue § Chicago, III, 3 . 176 Wabash Avenue 
Boston, Mass., . 2 453 Washington Street Philadelphia, Pa., bi 1308 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburg, Pa., ° , - 433 Wood Street ( San Francisco, Cal ; Rooms 12 and 14 Flood Bld’g 
Cincinnati, O., ‘ 23 West Fourth Street ( Washington, D. C . 925 Penna. Avenue 
Detroit, Mich., ‘ 67 Monroe Avenue ¢ Atlanta, Ga., : . 63 Peachtree Street 
Baltimore, Md., . ‘ 119 East Baltimore Street 2 Newark, N 5 3 ” : ‘ . 657 Broad Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y : ? . 296 Fulton Street ? Louisville, Ky., . ‘ . 622 Fourth Avenue 
l'roy, N. Y., , ‘ 354 Broadway ? Dallas, Texas, . , ‘ 261 Main Street 
Leavenworth, Kas ; ; 521 Delaware Street ) San Diego, Cal., . ; 1050 Fourth Street 
Kansas City, Mo., 206 West Ninth Street ) Stockton, Cal., ’ 7 ; 255 Main Street 
New Orleans, La., : ; 731 Canal Street > Pittsfield. Mass., , ; . 75 North Street 
Wilmington, Del., ; 710 Market Street ) Madras, India, ’ s , Eg 

Portland, Me., 538 Congress Street ) Montreal, Canada . 2268 St. Catherine Street 
Mexico City, ° . Calle Cadena, No. 3 \ Seattle, Wash., ‘ P . 1018 Second Street 


> eCr J -, }. ° . ~ ~ - - 
Represented generally by the leading Music Dealers in all Sections. Send for Circulars 


WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers. Established 1877. 
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HARPER'S 


Definition of 
Comfort. 


WEAR 


THE HOLMES (0's 


PATENT 


UNION 
Undergarment 


Ladies and Men. 

Every Garment marked 
between the buttons with 
our name, 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send a_ two-cent 
stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and samples of mate- 
rial 


The HOLMES CoO. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 49 TEMPLE PLACE. 
FACTORY, 109 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON. 





ALL STYLES. 





MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“Tm 
tired of 
wast- 

ing 







time 
\4 and 
money 


on worthless bindings a® 
I’ll use the 


est ow Vantaa 
Skirt Binding 


after this.’’ Accept no substitute. 





** S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Q000000000000000008 Tseful Holiday Gifts 


ths 
: 


() 


You si to 
ry to ge 

cold with 
Jaros 

tly gienic ; 
Underwear 

on you 


— 


Sold everywhere — made _ by 
JARoS HyGIENIc UNDERWEAR 
Co , 831 Broadway, New York. 
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For Children, 


PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


For Ladies, pLain 
HEMSTITCHED, *,*<,1, 
and 1% inch hems, at $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $6.00, and 
up to $36.00 per dozen. 
INITIALED, a large va- 

riety, small or large letters, q_ 
and 75c 





at 25c., 35¢€., 5OC., 1 Trede. 
« 25 33 J Registered Trade-mark 
each. ; 


EFTIBROIDERED, an almost unlimited as- 
sortment at 25c., 50c., 
to $25.00 each. 

For Gentlemen, PLAIN HEM- 
STITCHED, *, 1, and 2 inch hems, at $3.00, 
$4.00, $6.00, $9.00, $12.00, and up to $60.00 
per dozen. INITIALED, at 25c., 4oc., 5oc., 


and 75c. each. 


75c., $1.00, and up 


HEMSTITCHED, 
plain white or printed borders, at toc., 12}sc., 
18c., and 25c. each. INITIALED, at 18c. 
and 25c. each. 


Free by mail on receipt of price. Sati«faction guaranteed. 


| Every Mandkere hief we sell, exclusive of Silk, is warranted 


Pure Linen 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


THE LINEN STORE, 14 West 23d Street, New York. 








——- 
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A. JAECKEL, Furrier, oth Street, proaaway and sth Ave., N.Y. 


SEND FOR FASHION PLATE 


Florence Silk Mittens. 


oy fe The engraving shows a late style 
: of these goods. They are made of 
genuine 

FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 
Whatever the design, all real Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens are sold one pair 
in a box, bearing the brand Flor- 
; wag cnce ononeend. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back and wrist throughout with silk. They 
are perfect fitting, and in cold climates are far more durable 
and quite as elegant and fashionable as the best of glove 
Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be supplied by the 


NON OTU CK SI LK CO., New Vor, piladelphia sea’ pg? no a Cincinnati, 


STAR & CRESCENT MILLS 


Turkish Bath Novelties 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC. 


$5 BATH OUTFIT—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 6 
Wash Cote, 1 pote Bath Mitts, 1 pair Flesh Mitts. 

$10 BATH OU FIT—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 
1 pair Slippers, cand hed in design, 2 Frictional Towels, 
2 Absorbent Towels, 6 Wash Cloths, 1 pair Flesh Mitts, 
l nd Bath Mitts. 

TH ROBES—Men, Women and Children. Price 

- .. from $2 to $8. 

TOW ELS—Exquisite Designs, $1 seek per pair, boxed. 

If not found at your dealers’, will be sent free on receipt of 
price. Returnable if unsatisfactory. Write for Catalogue. 
STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~worrreeeererrrrrerrerrervrvwevrvervwrvrrererrererereee. 








we 
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SANRIO OI T 


on hE 
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You See These in Every 


WELL-APPOINTED 


OUTFITTER’ S 















THE BEAUTY OF A 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


“Cant” BRAND 
Collars and Cuffs 


AND 


Aexarck, BRAND Shirts 


Make most acceptable presents— 
and they are 
GUARANTEED GOODS 
WRITE FOR OUR 
Souvenir of Fashions 


WITH FALL SUPPLEMENT. 
COPIES FREE BY MAIL. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers. Factories: Troy, N. Y. 


scrt Foot WARMERS. 
For Warmth, Comfort, Durability. 


slindoor shoe, Made of felt, completely 
my ‘ith lamb’s wool, qu ite d by Reni Soft 
leather soles, stro: mg but pliable. No! viseless. 

Maile 4, po stpaid. Ladies’ size, $1.25. 
Men’s size, $1.60. 

The Blum Shoe Co.. 


Manufacturers, 


DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 
WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
or otherwise 


sd y ( W ” is -d | the 
ee ee tae wey, Seeaee Og Be PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO.,427 Walnut st 









you turn your trousers up; afterwards 
at the place turned up there is an ugly 
mark, and the s‘‘tches have puckered 
the hem 

IT 1S GUARANTEED THAT 


‘Sm th ‘*THE PRACTICAL’”’ 


as if | TROUSERS HANGER and PRESS 


RESTORES TROUSERS THAT HAVE 
BEEN WORN IN THE WET AND “3 





DER ALL OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES 
Keeps Trousers Smooth as if Ironed, 

Otherwise send it back and we will refund, 
PRICE 75CENTS. Sent, postpaid, on re- 

ceipt of price in postal note, stamps, 
PENN Mutuat LIFE, 921-3-5 Circular free. 


AGE Chestnut Street, I Philadelphia, Li cseoeccos 


=e LOUNGING OR BLANKET WRAP 


For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 











For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 


$2.75 to $35, 


with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway-Car or Steamer 
Travelling they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 


NOYES BROS., 426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 
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Christmas Comfort 


in Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes 


and Slippers. The above 
illustration is but one sug- 


gestion among fifty. It is 

Of ee ee iy or 
style 256. Fur trimmed 

all with leather sole, with or by 


without heel. Women’s 


Dealers Men's, Mail. 


sizes, price, $2.50. 


without the fur, same price. 
Send for our catalogue and 
argument for felt, entitled 





“On a Felt Footing.” 


Daniel Green & Co., 
Manufacturers, 

44 East 14th Street, * 
NEW YORK. 
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HARPER'S 


Ladies’ 
Order-Made Garments. 


We direct special attention to our de- 
partments for making up to measure 
the different styles of garments—capes, 
cloaks, wraps, and furs — for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. 

These departments have been entirely 
remodelled, and we believe are now in 
a position to render even more efficient 
and satisfactory service than before. 
Great careis devoted to executing or- 
ders promptly. Estimates with samples 
and suggestions of styles sent on re- 
quest to those unable to visit the store. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Iith St,, 
New York. 





HE RE are shirt eahuee every where. 
Only a few of them really make 
good shirts. Only one maker makes 
the very highest grade of shirts at the 
right price. The ‘‘ one” maker is Keer 
Mec. Co., and it makes 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


They are absolutely the best shirts 
that money will buy, or skill fashion. 
The best material that is woven goes 
into them and each individual shirt is 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction 

Guaranteed ” means ‘*‘ Money back.” 


Keep’s Shirts, made to order, 6 for 
$9.00, unlaundered. Laundered, $1.00 
more. 





SEND FOR OUR BOOK—FREE. 


Keep Mfg. Co., 809-811 Broadway, N.Y. 


University Shoe. 


Trade Mark. 
$ TAN COLORED, 
e_ Durable, Waterproof, 
Heavy and of neat appear- 
ance. For all out-door wear. 
Send for circular. 
JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Waist 


HACKS 


MAGAZINE 


| 





Perfect Comfort to the Wearer. 


Suspenders 





ADVERTISER. 


Jackets Capes 
from $5 up. — from $5 up. 
Tailor-made Suits from $10 up. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect 
fit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers, and Clonak-makers, and 
can save you from $5 to ¢20 on every order. We pay the 
express charges. 

Our Winter Catalogue illustrates every new style in Ladies’ 
Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, and Tailor- 
made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it to you, together 
with a 48-inch tape measure, new measurement diagram 
(which insures a perfect fit), and more than FORTY SAM- 
PLES of the cloths, plushes, and furs from which we make 
our garments, on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples 
inc Inde a full line of cloths for Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, and 
Tailor-made Suits; also an assortment of plushes and furs, 
You may select any style and we will make it especially to 
order for you from any of our materials. We also sell cloth, 
plush, and fur by the yard. Orders for the Holidays will have 
every attention. Send to-day for catalogue and samples. 
Please mention Harper’s Magazine when you write. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 


\ 


Scientific 









A much needed 
Reform. 


Popular for full dress wear 
because they cannot crease 
the bosom and the 
straps are never seen. 


No dragging on the shoulders. 
rhe trousers keep their shape because they 


are 
never pulled up from the shoe and there is no strain 


on the bands. No sewed joints to come apart. 

The scientific principle of the pulley acting on the 
cord insures perfect freedom of movement in any po 
sition. 

To wear them is to like them. 

On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on receipt of 


price, 50c., 75C., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, postpaid. State height 
and weight. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. (Lim.), BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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r Pa = Winter Tours to the Sroptes. | oo. Fea 


ATLAS LINE | 











Estaptisnuen 1872. 
: Commodious Passenger 
‘| JAMAICA, 


Hayti, U. S. Colombia, and Costa Rica. | 


SPECIAL 
st! of from 3 to § weeks, with stop-over privi 


Steamers direct to 


TOURS 


| . “2 oe, S| es, embracing some 30 portsinthe WEST |“ 
. ; F S| INDIES and SPANISH MAIN Strongly |. 
+ ‘ 2 ymmendec invalids on account of the Z 
equability of climate. Atan average of about |— 





particulars free 





= ee 


24 State Street, 
What does a 
cure to stay 
mean to 


Asthma 
Curcd 

| ie 
Stay Brees 


know of our. success. 
Mailed free on appli- 
to 


Cured | DR. HAYES, 
BUFFALO, - N.Y. 


FLORIDA 


Che Orange Belt and West Coast for health, pleas- 


cured 
you? 


Breath! 
Rest! 


ure, and profit. For information write t 
L. Y. JENNESS, 


St. Petersburg, = - . Florida. 


aw" einen” inane > denied tied ; 


Alma Sanitarium o@ | 


THE LEADING 


EST anp 
ESTORATION It’s not a Hospital. 


’ 

’ 

+ 

: = ox World. Sten 
4 

é 

. 

’ 

. 


A strictly Scientific 
Medical and fe 
Surgical Home. 


A rational hygenic institution. Open all the 
year Personal instruction . 
mate Rare bromide mineral water. 
buildings and furnishings. 
leading medical men. 


remperate cli- 
Modern 
Recognized by 


ree 
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| $ PER DAY defrays all expenses of trip 
through these tropical scenes Illus- 
trated Pamphlet, sailing list, and al! 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, Gen’! Agents, | 










ALMA SANITARIUM COMPANY, ALMA, MICHIGAN. 
eoeooe 


Address 





New York ‘k City. — 





SUETET TTT ETT PT TTT E PEPE Peer ere reer rere eerey yy reryy ADA AA DADA AAA DAA AAA AAA AAAA AMAA 
= A MODEL COMMUNITY i: 
FLORIDA on." aks i 

and freezing 

No Race Problem, because no Negroes. } "Start | 

No Temperance Question—no Liquor. § Keep Right,’ 
0 Northern 1 pl ( rch, S 1, P. O., Store t 3 


andl fa e ted t past year; 600 acr 
ORANGES pick paoada et 
10 











1; many re lat » 400 per cent va 
per month accepted. © he ap Hotel Board, he 
transportation. J = -_ ormation in our Florida. ' smeseoke r 
1onthly, 50 ce Free. The Florida Devel- 


opment c 0., ‘oan Park, “F ‘ia. + or 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 


ADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALALAAAAA AAA AAD AAD ede 
A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA de 
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HOMES * Tit sea.’ 


and 

ons, Oranges, Pineapples, and all Sub tropical 1 
Flowers are grown to perfection Climate delightf 
mer and Winter. Land fertile, high and dry Ar 

oO DA comparatively unknown tha 
FL RI to settlers and to Winter 
advantages not found elsewhere. Seekers after health, | 
or profit should read our Booklet, sent free. 


THE LEMON BAY LAND CO., 1401 Old Colony Bdg., CHICAGO 
A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 





‘| By Specially Chartered Steamer Friesland, February 6, '95. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Gr 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Ephesu 
stantinople, Athens, Rome Only $525, excursion 
etc., included Ocean tickets, all lines; 30 parties to | 
Send for Tourist Gazette Excursions to California, | 
Mexico, . 






F.C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 113 Broadway 


THE NILE, PALESTINE, | 
rurkey, etc. Select Party leaves Ne \ 
January roth Zest travelling arrang 


Reasonable inclusive charges. Call or send for program: 


A. de POTTER, 1132 Broadway, New York. 
_ £48383 36 
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will, for a short time, se- 
cure this handsome silk 
watch fob, with a guaran- 
teed gold plated buckle. 
This offer is made as a 
means of making you ac- 
quainted with the Harris 
Wire Buckle Suspender, 
the Harris Garter for men, 
and other of the famous 


Trade Mark 
about which we wiil also 
send you an interesting 
illustrated book. We pay 
the postage. 
Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
(M. O. Dept.) Williamsport, Pa. 


j QS Desk Memorandum File, 
acai DAILY CALENDAR AND 1895. 


“ PAPER WEIGHT FOR 

“* Perfection.” The best Desk Cal. and Memo. combination 
Size, 3% x8in invented. Nothing equals it. Compact, prac- 

ig *  tieal, complete. Preserves your old Memos. for 
handy reference. Sent by Ex., prepaid, on receipt of price 
Order now and get balance of 1894 pad free. Calendar and 
nickel base complete $1.50. Calendar and black ename) base 
complete, $1.00. Duplicate Pads to use with same base, future 


yrs., 3H cts. 68. FA HALE CO., 806 Stock Exch. Bldg. CHICAGO. 


25 YEARS POULTRY YARD 


oo ue.! Sist Ed. Written and sold 
a farmer and Poultry- 











hens lay. 
a u ou need not have. 
Price, .(stam ps). A 

at’l. A.M. LANG, Box 321, Chicago, Il, 








’ Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 
reer S known as the best. Send six cents postage 
for our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. Cata- 
logue of Bulbs ready Sept. rst, free 
Henry A. Dreer, 74 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa 
1 in Trees, Fr R write for rrchard 
‘Book, Gulde: pri cea awl y, and MOR E—wistake 
STARK BROs.’ ne bo , ORCHARDS © 0., 
I uisiana, Me., or Roe kport, ™m. 










, Or 








SEI ED PLANTS, TREES. Catalogue free. | 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., Paincsville,0. 


VOR SEEDS, BULBS, FLOWERS, PLANTS, Ete. Write 





for Catalogue. J. L. CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


REES—fruit and ornamental—SHRUBS, ROSES, Etc. The 
largest and choicest collection in America. Catalogue free 
ScLLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Oily, § Sallow a 


After usin ; Com- 
, plexion Brush ha six weeks 
; | have surprised myself and 
' friends with a healthy com- 


plexion.” 
Wrinkles. 

A lady sixty years old has 
succeeded in removing the 
wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused 
them to disappear from the 
| faces by using our Complexio:: 

| Ni > Brush ‘regularly 

/ eT have used your Com- 
plexion Soap with the Rubber Complexion Brush, 
and find my Complexion much improved. I shall 
recommend them both.” 

‘After a trial of your Complexion Soap I am hap- 
Dy to say that it is the best soap for cleaning the 
skin I have ever used.” 


The above is what Ladies tell us BAILEY’S RUBBER 


| 
| Comaplentyn Brush 





and SOAP have den yr them,and it will doas much 
r you, 

ailey’s Complexion Soap, 10c., (by mail, 12¢.) 
ailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c,. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet goods, or mailed 
| upon receipt of price. 

| Catalogue mailed free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
fo " BUTTERMILK. .". BUTTERMILK. 


If you have 
ever used 


| fe 
| B 
| B 









“‘yIIWwuaLing 


BUTTERMILK. 





a 
Toll SoaP 


You know what a pure 5 is, 
and what it means to be clean, 
sweet and happy. 


Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap Co., Chicago. 


BUTTERMILK. es BUTTERMILK. 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath and healthy mouth 
and gums. Absolutely no injury to 
enamel. No soapy taste. Most con- 
venient and perfect dentifrice. At 
all druggists or by mail, 25 cents. 
Refuse al] substitutes. Send 2 cents 
for sample box. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO. 


ee 


At all dealers, 
or by mail 12c. 





BUTTERMILK. 




















VIRGIN — Exquisite in Toilet and Bath. 
OLIVE Gives Fresh English Complexion. 
SOAP, J.C. BUTLER CO., 281 Pearl, N. Y 


SORE EYES Dr ISAACOMPSONS EYE WATER 





PS 
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with heavy embroidered silk chiffon, including mica 
protector, 
satisfactory. 


1ZINE ADVERTISER 


al» p= HEOSOEOSOEEEOSSS HOSS al lp S- Sips = 


” Buy Direct from the ‘\ 
Manufacturer. 


This fine, new shape Silk Lamp Shade, 
Banquet or Piano size, $7.50. 


All 


lf) 


Size, 18 in. from point to point, finest quality silk, 


l) 


Le: 


Express prepaid. Money refunded if not 
Send for illustrated art catalogue. 


iy 


BOSTON ARE LAMP SHADE CO, 
1 West St., near Washington St. Boston, Mass, 


> Sap PSpSpSvsHpsoshs 
: 


a 








For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 


The word 
*LOWELL”™ 
APPEARS IN 


CAPITAL LET- low stick, which 
TERS in the back the United States 
of Lowell, Wil- Court decided to 
ms tak - ton, and Body be a valid trade- 
/ Brussels atevery mark. ‘The stick 
i LL have the Double Center repeat of the pat- is in two solid 
Draught and Easy Light- tern. LOOK pieces, with the 
ing Device. Unequated for their ety CAREFULLY name of the 

3 Perfect Light, Beauty of Designs, Hand- S tothe trade-marks, ee 
[ some Finishes, Superior Construction | po Bn. tata pony eth 

nau vn < t *): 7, | ge 1e genuine stamy eda Within. 
\ und Dura vility LOWELL BEWARE OF 
Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


\ Our line of Gas and Electric Fixtures 

G and Art Metal Goods is complete in 

o)\ every particular. 

\v st > Ou vr Little Book, giving you 
/ more information, sent Free, 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co. 
New York, Boston. 
Chicago. 
Factories: MERIDEN, Conx, 









Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 





of Designs. 








Cc hic ago, Ill. 
ISCONSIN FIRE-PL ACE CO. — Wood Mantels, 1 


Grates, and Brass Goods. 421 Broadway, Milwaukee. 


THE Beauty Child’s Seat. ‘The only safe device for carrying 


children on bicycles. The Rich & Sager Co., Rochester, 
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“PARQUET FLOORS: 


Rug Borders. 


| $47" Send Stamp for Book 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 


418 and 50 Randolph St., 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 








CARPETS 


“Tuckered Out?”’ 


then take a rest on one 


tg AbsusTaBte Cover, , 
\ these luxurious couches. Hai 
wood frames beautifully 


e ) holstered with Standard gra 


Plush, Corduroy, Mohair Damask, or Tapest: 
Size: 29 in. wide, 6 ft. ro in. long, 8-in. frit 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 









all around. 


TUCKER FURNITURE CO. - Peoria, Ill. 


‘iles, ‘END TO PUTNAM & SPOONER, 344 egenton 
St., Boston, Mass., for catalogue of Metallic Bedst 


RASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. See adv. in Nov. Harfer. > 
N.Y. for cat. Chas. P, Rogers & Co., 264-266 6th Ave., N.Y. ‘ 








HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 





B6S8/ 


MHI. 


but once a year 


hen it comes it bri 


Aas 


( 





gs good « 





each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 


PAPER BY THE POUND. ™: 


on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are t 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


this. Agents and dealers shoul 








ST AM PS AND POSTAL ‘NOTES REC EIV ED. 


We guarantee our prices lowest 


On orders of 
railroad station 


Our Card and booklet packets have become a necessity in theu« 
sands of families at Christmas time, 











We will send the first six packages for $3.25, post-paid, or the complete 

cet of nine packages for $5.40, post-paid. Satisfaction guarantee 

No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 17 fine Christmas 
Cards, together with a cut-out Santa Claus Card 

No. 2.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 10 large and finer 
cards, together with o1 lrar rency Car 

No. 3. For $ $1.00, and 6 cents for Postage, a choice select {25 
Beautiful Care with the Boston Card, rst ze. 

oe. 1.—Wor $1.00, and 8 cents for Postace, a sele f 10 Leaflet 

ith Jewelled Embossed Covers, including verses by Miss Havergal and othe 

No. 5.—For 25 cents,and 2 cents for Postage, 10 Beautiful Chr 
mas Cards. 

No. 6.—For 50 cent«, and 4 cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, 
with one pocket calendar tor 1695. 

No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage, 7 Artistic Book- 
lets. Each in separate box. 

No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET, For 50 cents, 17 Fine Cards, 


of Prang’s or Tuck's. 
No. 9.—SUNDAYW*SCHOOL PACKET, 
Cards—Prang’s Cards, assorted 


For 50 cents, 25 


FOR TEACHERS 50 beautiful cards, no two alike, some fancy-shaped, and 
* 2 Puzzle Ca.ds, for 81.00, and 8 cents for Postage 

Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, 

es. 00, and 20 cents for Postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 

ards, no two alike 

Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 

which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages. 

in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes 

n 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent 

he correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 

$10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest 

. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of 

d correspond with us, 





Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction, 


_H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon St., Boston. 





Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


is now beginning its twentieth year under the most brilliant auspices, in full exploitation of 


those unrivaled resources of 
and maintained its undisputec 
ilies in every county through¢ 


literary interest and pictorial embellishment which have given 
1 leadership in its class, and made it a fixture amongst the fam- 
yut the United States. 


VERDICT OF THE PRESS UPON FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


“As full of meat as a nut.” 
Gazetle, 

“In Frank Lesiie’s PopuLaR 
articles are good, and some 
ephemeral interest.’’°— New 


“Its contents are diversified, 
tertaining and freely 


household magazine.’’— Congre 


‘FRANK Lesiie’s Poputar Monruty is made 
up of a vast amount of matte 
ingly interesting and meets the 


— San Francisco Call 


— Fort Worth ( Tex.) | 


illustrated 


“This magazine is improving constantly, and 
deserves the popular favor with which it is re- 
| ceived.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


Monra.y all the 
aes ee See Sane ‘The title, FRANK Lesiie's Poputar MonrTuLY, 
York Herald conveys a very perfect idea of its character. It 
instructive, en has all the qualities that the million of readers 


seek in text and illustration, and the million buy 
it.."— Boston Globe 

“The whole taken together is a magazine 
which contains something of interest to every- 


It is a good 
gationalist, 


r that is exceed- | body. The fiction is especially good, and shows 
popular taste.’ that America is producing quite her share of 
good ‘short story’ writers.”— Detroit Tribune. 


25 Cents per Copy; $3 per Annum. 
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Publisher, 42-44 Bond Street, New York City. 
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@e2°29 


Indispensable in the offices of 


Progressive Business Men. 





OTHERS HAVE NO USE FOR IT. 


SILENT, unobtrusive labor-saver, 

A that attends to its own business, 

systematically preserves business 

papers, and on demand, instantly - pro- 

duces any desired paper that has been en- 
trusted to its care. 





The Globe Ideal, 


is its name and it is recognized as pre-em- 
inently the “‘ Ideal’’ Filing Cabinet. 
Built in oak, walnut and cherry. Sizes 
from six to seventy-five files. 
Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Globe 
Filing Cabinets, Office Desks and Business 
Furniture, tells everything. Yours for the 
asking. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 
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RASTERN BRANCH: 42 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
(a 
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High Grade 
Mantels 


AT LOW PRICES. 








} ie ee = Lae awn! 4 
Wn. M. TAYLOR MANTELAnD GRATE CO. 


98 W.Rich St., 448 Wabash Ave., 213 Griswold St. 
Columbus, O. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 





Prices iow because as manufacturers we sell direct to those who 
use them, saving to the buyer the intermediate profit. I!\us 
trated Catalogue ma‘led on receipt of Ten Cents (10c.) in stam, 


ps. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE © 


STANDARD THERMOMETER? 


—HERE IT I8.— 












NY) Wk WL 





Wey, 


'! " 
i) a 


paveere 






“ty, \y 
bi, f ZERO WW 


Tha 


WITH SIX OR NINE INCH DIALS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., 
PEABODY, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 415. 
| BOSTON OFFICE: 178 Devonshire St., Room 422. 
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The Rip ‘Van Winkle Reclining Rocking Chair 
200 


Changes of Position 


MAKES 







15 Articles of Furniture 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., 


Box F, es CATSKILL, N. Y. 
TRADE 
DULL? 


Sharpen it! As if it were an axe. Not so 
easy as it looks---in either case. It all has to be 
learned, even turning the grindstone. To put an 
edge on trade requires many kinds of experience. 
If you can make use of other people's experience 
that is 

So much Clear Gain 


Our twenty-five years 
have been given to the art 
and science of putting 
every kind of business 
plainly before the largest 
number of buyers, for the 


Smallest Outlay. 
Our system is very thorough and painstaking 
. and has been justified by the results. No expense 
vb Ruby. St. ut tae Jf —\' is involved in writing to us and learning about our 
: ten i Mn plans---all commis sions are paid by 
the publishers. --- Perhaps we can 
help to give your trade an 








Polished Frame, 
Cobbler Seat. 


Packing tree. 


M. HERRICK 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


voor WORKSHOP ‘te. 


With oO oT po SWE a Metal Working 
. “Ga 
Machine OF. ny OWE R. com- B pe 
pete with Factories that use steam a 
eres, both in quality and profit on product, > 
he onl complete line of such machines < 
fave stood yy A J twenty years, 
Send for catalogs 
& JOH 





















made. 









20th Edition, postpaid for 25¢e. (or st: :mpes). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and 4 Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R. 4 | 
A. H. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., ‘Philad’a, ‘Pa | 


‘ Every one shouid read this little boo nen m 


( N ———— 
HORTHAND AND Situations secured 


pupils. Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
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{ 


; _— 
| Where Can You % 
a Gct as Much? 


ANY ONE CONTEMPLATING A SUMMER OUTING CAN 
WORK THIS EXAMPLE IN ADDITION 


Add: 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior 

Lake Park Region of Minnesota 

Wheat Fields of Red River Valley and Washington 
Bad Lands of the Little Missouri 

Wonders of Yellowstone National Park 
Mississippi, Yellowstone and Columbia Rivers 
Cities of Helena, Butte and Spokane 

Gallatin, Bitter Root and Yakima Valleys 

Belt, Rocky and Cascade Mountain Ranges 

Lakes Superior, Pend O’Reille and Coeur D’Alene 
Mts. Tacoma, St. Helens, Baker and Hood 
Orchards, Wheat and Hop Fields of Washington 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Portland 

Puget Sound and Pacific Ocean 





{ Answer: NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD SCENERY 


WRITE te 


— 


~ CHAS. S. FEE 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 





AND ENCLOSE SIX CENTS IN POSTAGE STAMPS, AND HE WILL TELL YOU ALL 
ABOUT IT IN ILLUSTRATED ** INDIANLAND AND WONDERLAND” AND 
NEW MAPS. YOU WILL MARVEL AT THE LOW COST 
OF SEEING ALL THESE SIGHTS. 
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For the Storage 
Ladies Gowns 
ype 

a 2 
A The Cio, 
Nye’ After- dinner 
f Lounge. When 
covered witha 
= se dad Rug makes 


AX a perfect TuRxisn COUCH. 
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Size, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 inches, supplied with best steel springs 





and upholstered ‘with hair or cotton to suit purchaser. For sale 

rywhere Ask vour dealer for it If he don’t keep it, send 
yanufacturer and he will ship it on receipt of price 

ind descriptive catalogue mailed on receipt of 


FRANK A. HALL, 
‘lanufacturer and Importer of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
221 Canal St., New York City. 















the first order. 


flourish, 


= VERY essential quality of piano construction, 
tone, touch, scale, design, and beauty of finish 


BRIGGS. ‘They are 


abso- 


MAGAZINE 


free upon receipt of 10 cents (not 


Failure virtually impossible, 
and produce abundantly. 





lutely and unequivocally one of the standard pianos 


| are combined in the 
\, of the world 


| 


Old instruments taken in exchange 


ge. 


{ Catalogue of full information free on application 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 
615-621 Albany Street, Boston. 


a ee 
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ADVERTISER 


To be Happy, Piay 








Just the thing for a Holiday Present. It 
should be in every home. For sale by 
Toy dealers everywhere. By mail, on 
receipt of one dollar. f 


E. I HORSMAN, Publisher, at Broadway, N.Y. 


Magnetic Jack Straws 


FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FO! SALI BY TOY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


By Mail, on receipt of 30 cents. 


K. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, se Broadway, N. Y. 


_ Viek’ s Seeds contain the Germ of life.’ 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1895, 


Containing 112 large pages, printed in 17 


different colors; E a ant lithographed 


illustrations of //ypericum, Hibiscus Sunset, Vick's Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, 
and legetables. The cover isa CHASTE DESIGN OF SILVER AND GoLp. De 
scriptions and prices of the old standard varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, and 
Fruit An exceptionally fine list of novelties. Ready Jan. rst, “and mailel 


's actual cost), which may be deducted from 


as Vick’s Seeks never disappoint ; they 
Write at once for 1895 Floral Guide. 


grow, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


_1000 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


=== Music Boxes 


Play 1000 tunes 
Send 2-cent 
catalogue Z 
Sander Musicai Instrument Co., 
212 Boylston St. St., Bos B joston, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNStt 


VIEWS 


Changeable disks 
stamp for illustrated 






For Public Lectures, — ot, Church, or Homes. Ye yrid’s Fair and other 
inte a subjects. 3c. Stamp for Catalogue G. 
Y iAkeY Scropricon sotdiacacotcinein Walnut St. Paneetynye, FP " 


of Bongh Skin _ >. mg 


pe Cold in Be in Head, 
o. As cents a box 


~ Kokokake 22 


ld by 





— ———— eee 
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The artistic American hous, 


is shingled roof and sides, and stained wit 


2 Dexter Brothers’ 
4 English Shingle Stains 


The velvety effects of Moss Green 
Dull Red, and Wood Brown can on\\ 
be permanently produced by the use of these stains. Send for sample boards to 

DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE FOLLOWING FIRMS ACT AS OUR AGENTS: 








H. M. HOOKER CO., Chicago mt. PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N. Y W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Fran PHE L. J. MATTISON (¢ Cleveland, Ohic BAKEK & RICHARDS, Seattle } 
6 T Is TIME YOU SHOULD KNOW 
t y We are Manufacturers of 
a 


s| PARQUET Puoeks 


@ PLAIN ® ORNAMENTAL e¢_ THICK & THIN ¢ 


From Finest Grades of Hardwood 












SENT TO BE LAID OVER OLD FLOORS OR NEW 
Write for New Book of Designs. 


o Charge for Estimates 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co. 


AO = INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
“ *O0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 “O . 
0-0-0:0°0-0-0-0-0- Sectional VENTILATION 


HARD wood L2ORS: par NTILAT! 


THICK OR THIN. 


Send for my New Catalogue, fully illus- 
© trated with Artistic Patterns for Halls, Din- © O 


Poy ing-rooms, Parlors, or Chambers. ro 
° Floor Wax Polish and Weighted Brushes. © 


© S.C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 2 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-6 


INSIST BB HAVING 





2 







fa Korie Ss, relies: Schwetl 
other buildings is best secured 

THE STAR VENTILATOR. 
We've investigated all ventilator 
We sell the Star because w kn 
the best. No question about i 
lutely the best. Our book on ventila 
tion tells why. /f's /ree 


MERCHANT & CO., INC., 517 ARCH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES, | 


Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check, and Safety 
are used in heating-contracts. Manufactu 
of best steam metal, and every vaive is t 
oughly tested. All valves bearing our T: 
mark are warranted steam tight. Fi: 





"0-0-0-0-0°0) }) ‘\ 
= °? |} 





Rmannmntinnnnnendan 















YOUR aa 
PLUMBING ESB FAUCETS. 
SPECIFI- BIE BB! THEY ARE JENKINS BROS., 
CATIONS New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
CALL a THE BEST 
FOR THE 
very le nore, — always give sati TI ibo Trace 
M rk r go und we keep them in « r for 3 years. 


S AV FUEL—DIRT—TROUBLE. 
The lamp that lights your — 
will heat it, if you usea FALLS 


HEATER. Can be used over any lamp. Does not 
interfere with the light. No odor ln successful use 
in New England three years Highest awards. Send 
for description and references, Sample Heater, 81.00, 

Agents BOSTON ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


E. STE BBINS MEG. co., = »s memseess, Mass. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. THE SMITH GRANITE Co. 


roonesten, sy. | MAUSOLEUMS AND MONUMENTS 
and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. WESTERLY, R. I. 
QPURR’ $ “VENEERS and Carvings for Walls, Ceilings, and Cab- BATHING ie ais iene aaa naan *t 






Wanted, 









inet Work Send roc. in Stamps for Circular and Samples. The Instantaneous ' 
. P. O. Box 3072, Boston, a Water Heating Co., 141 Ontario St, CHICAG 
]12 








New wn nnn J 
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Cabot’s Sheathing ‘ Quilt,’’ 
for sound deadening. — 












NEW HOUSE ? 
RE 


Central Monr St 
Grand Rapids, Mict 

VENETIAN IRON HALL LANTERN, 

20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE 


With Bracket Hook and Lamp. 


**Opalescent 
Soft Hued 
Radiance.’ 


Pr. 


Express prepald to 
any express office in 


the United States. 


Dato ‘G50 


omen 
Order. 


oF v2 A We also sell the 
‘ Tools and Mate- 


More Designs. 
Our Booklet 
Venetian Iron 
for a Stamn 
A.R. WEED & CO. ° 
106-6 LIBERTY sr. rials to make this 
NEW YORK. work yourself. 


HATCHER. FURNACES AND RANGES. 

Champion Steam and Hot- Water Heaters. Manv- 

- ye Sc THATCHER FURNACE CO.,, 240 Water Street, 
ity. ¢€ atalogue sent Free. 


A Beautiful House 
is much more beautiful, a com 
monplace house is redeemed, and 
even an ugly house becomes at- 
tractive when stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


Send 6c. postage for Sampies on Wood, 
circulars, and Color Studies of Creosoted 
Houses. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Pol Points. 


'Lane’s "sx Barn | Door- Hanger 








Anti-friction. Most complete in construction. Material the 
best. No breakage Ease of movement Always in order. 


Patent 


Lane’s sists Parlor Door-Hanger 





Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessly. Single 
steel track instead of double wood rail Ask your Hardware 


Dealer and send for Circular. 


| Manulactured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


‘PARQUET FLOORS: | WM. G. REID & CO. 
WOOD CARPET 1 East 31st Street, 


New York. 
Original Designs. Best Work. Moderate ) Prices. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONES 
Sold outright that will talk rooo mile price 
#15.00 cach, net. 

_Neowetny Electric Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


DO YOU USE WATER? 


you want. but if you like 


86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
113 


Do you want it only when the wind blows just 
right? Do you want to buy new pumping apparatus 
after a stiff wind-storm? If you do, a windmill is what 
to know that you have, 
or can have, an abundant supply at all times without 
waiting for the wind to blow, 
too hard, write us for Pveralie “HH” of Improved 
Rider and Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engines. 
Present users of our engines are invited to send for Directions 

- Running ‘‘ up to date,” free. 


RIDER ENGINE CO. 


or fearing its blowing 





37 Dey Street, New York. 
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Evans’ | HE WORLD’S 
India Pale Ale Sao 1 couumenas 
i Reuwen Geet | BL) The Highest Awari 
4 VE sae sever vary m owany | | \ GERMANIA 
2 donee WINE 





high grade and prime condition. 


Freedom from False Ferments 
and Harmful Acidity 
rarely absent from other Ales. 


| Unequalled Brilliancy 


being no sediment in the bottles. 


MLW Lower in Price 
|} than Foreign Brands 


because we have no custom duties to pay 


there 


All our Ale and Stout bottled at the brewery 
f has a fac-simi‘e of our signature on the label 


iC. H. Evans & Sons 


Brewery and Bottling Works, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Medals and Diploma from World's 












CELLARS 


“Light, Dry, Finely Flavored 
Champagne, with Very Clea 
| Taste and Delicate Bouquet. 


byfebiad Se EXCELSIOR AND 
SYicinh! IMPERIAL SEC 

Mey PRoc yceo 8 ffi! Champagne. The finest manu 

| Ln Yincle i! edhe Rag grr wn ona 

boil OE 


— 








Germania Wine Cellars, 


HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS. 











: 
| 


’ 
' 
: 











Columbian Exposition. 


I 





For full 
information concerning 
Way and Excursion tickets, at 





call on or address 

H. A. GROSS, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 

J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 

JNO. L. FERGUSON, City Passenger Agent, 
or 208 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. A. THRALL, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 








NEW YORK. 


(INIA <3 las 


M Low Rates 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 
































THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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BROWNS HARTSADRN ; Sea eons P 
CAMPHORATED THE oro Y 


. Par First in Merit, 
rd DENT IFRICE FIRST ae in the OO 
Of our countrymen, 
FR PATENT 
eg E ETH. | obtained by the inventor of 
Hartshorn’s Self-acting Shade 
Rollers was issued Oct. 11, 1864. 











The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice That was the first step towards 
; in the World. the perfect operation of window- 
: To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, a ap whatever is 
: ; most valuable and important in 
S To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, shade rollers is covered by the 
=a To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the patents on 
Teeth, 


HARTSHORN’S 
SELF=ACTING 


Use Brown's Camphorated | _ SHADE ROLLERs. 
SAHURTSHORNS siBeAotttRs> The genuine 





; To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


so abner: 











’ Saponaceous Dentifrice, | asievadrege wise 
- Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. (Ra SES Sino eo ee cmpene nee 
. For Sale by all Druggists. 











INEXPENSIVE 


Made of imperishable Steel, lined with heavy tinned 
and planished copper. Artistic in form (and can be dec 
| orated to match the room), Perfectly Sanitary, Light in 
weight and Low in cost, it has all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of baths four times the price. Don't 
——---—— buy an imitation—get the Steel Clad. 

No. 1 Bath. Various styles and sizes. Send for All plumbers and jobbers have it, or 






















Catalogue 
ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BEST. The Steel Clad Bath Co. of N.Y., 447-453 W. 26th St.,N.Y. 
3 a din 
+ NO BURGLARS NEED APPLY « 
THE GARDNER THE GARDNER 
Sash Bolt Observation 
VENTILATES DOOR-FAST 
but does not expose your room—locks gives you, or your wife, a chance to dis- 
both sashes securely—can’t be brok- | cover ‘‘ Who’s there ?’’ before open- 
en, can’t be budged from the outside. Easi- ing the door. You can’t be taken off your 
ly and quickly put on—no screws—no cutting guard. Quickly put on any door. Should 
Bore one hole, and drive in place Sent by mail, 25 cents. be on all outside doors. Bronze Bolt and Guard, by mail, $1.00 


Agents making $5 to $10 per day putting these fixtures on. 
The best selling novelty invented Everybody wants them after seeing how they work. Send for Sample Set and get 


| Agents’ special prices THE GARDNER SASH BALANCE CO., First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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j 
est writing feature ich indu th 

Franklin Institute of Philadelphia to award 
the Fohn Scott medal to *‘ the most deserving.” 


Full details of its automatic movements mailed free. 


ap The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 


. 16th St., Lenox and Fifth Aves. , New York. 










Ty pewriter 
Will outwear any 
other Typewriter 
made, two years to 
one. 


GET THE BEST. 


Tue American Waiting Macuine Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 








Catalogue and ‘Caligraph Bulletin” will 
be sent on request. 





The DENSMORE p= 


‘*The World’s Greatest Typewriter.”’ 





Lightest Touch which Means Least Fatigue. 

With Fewer Parts than Others, Attains More Ends. 
The Material and Workmanship Insure Durability. 
Adopted by the United States War Department. 


Free: Des@riptive Pamphilet 
leading concerns 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


ssiligedieaediiiminieninsinanes 4 


American $6 Typewriter 


A STANDARD-MADE MACHINE. 





containing testimonials f 





A Sensible Christmas Gift 
It is a serviceable office machine at a price ava 
able for young people. 





Physicians and professional men find it exact] 

| suited to their needs. Our largest sales, however, ar 

| for regular commercial work. Endorsed by hundreds 
of daily users. 

An iron-frame, nickel-finished typewriter ,with stee! 
parts of the highest grade of manufacture. Writs 
71 characters, capitals, and small letters. Eve 
machine is guaranteed. Write us for sample of w 
and illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


265 Broadway, - - - - New York. 
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su. 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 








Ph 
...A DEVELOPMENT } 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT eason 
Many Desirable Improvements (\ 00 U e 


+ skillfully incorporated into th if nol. whe n ISI{ * 


+ + essential pene ieee and - We would like to submit Samp les & 
Durable Construction for which Fest mat (es 


soon e"™* THE GALLISON 8 HOBRON (0. 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS § PUBLISHERS 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 13 ASTOR PLACE.NEW YORK. 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK } Department . De signing vag he llustrating under the personal 
a + supervision of William Martin Johnson. 


~ The Yost Writing Machine No.4 


The well-known Yost Principles: 


Permanent Alignment, 
Direct Printing, 
Durability, 
Are shown in their perfection in this model for 1894. Before 
you purchase a new writing-maching see the No. 4. Write for 
Catalogue. 


Yost Writing [Machine Company, 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 





‘Improvement the 


oer ofthe ase.” When you Buy a Typewriter 
ee ' ask Who and What 
Who speak well of it and what they say. 
Uncle Sam 
and the 
Associated Press say that 


The Smith Premier 


is good enough for them. 
You will say so after you have tried all other machines. Branch Offices in all leading cities. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
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The Measure of Progress” 


Though it is difficult to make converts to a new method, if 
it is an improvement on the old, converts, once made, cannot be 
turned back. It is so with the Comptometer. 

One as familiar with the Comptometer as with the old way 
prefers the Comptometer every time; in fact, it is so much of 
an improvement on the old way of adding, multiplying, and 
dividing, as to be considered a necessity by those who have 
once used it. Will pay for itself over and over in any office. 






; 


28-page pamphlet sent on application 


BRANCH OFFICE: Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 


54 Franklin Street, 52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
New York. CHICAGO, “Fm 
Ac ~v- A /s fs ~V- <¥- \ i ~v- wa vy ia B\ fa YW gala wa ala ~V- ~Y- » wis — €> 
7, a BRIGHT IDEAS ») 


| 


ren. - 
sie tie 


Flow from the pen when a 

COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 

is used. Why? Beca the 
DIP FUNNEL 

can be adjusted s 

properly ink the per 

avoiding distracting t 

fulness in dipping the per 

theink. Th 

Imagination Works Freely, 


untrammeled by such a 
dents as inky fingers or t 

on documents, Our cir 
(free) shows many 
vantages. Price $1.(0) 
upward. All stat or 


ae INSPIRATIONS , 
(‘S 





SCRAP BOOK and OTHER MOUNTS 


never turn yellow, warp, or cockle when 
done with 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 


This new and beautiful adhesive is guar- 
anteed for mounting photographs, prints, 
textiles, and for scrap book and tissue pa- 
per work. Superior to any paste or muci- 
lage. At all Dealers. A 3 oz. jar by 
mail thirty cents. C. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
Mfrs., 168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oY fo 


a 
he Lawyers Find 
} that for office as well as home use the popular writing 
: — : yapers 
) BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 


are superior to all others 


r 





If your stationer does not keep and wiil not get them 
for you, accept no substitutes, but send 4 cents for § 
\ samples, representing over 250 styles, with /ud/ 


information how to obtain readily 





| TYPEWRITERS ..—Unrreiudiced advice given. 


All makes half-price. Ship- 


Bla WW S\ fa Ww WV, a A S\ (a ia ~Y- i \ (a Ww WAY AY, fs i WY AVP AVS AY Ae A (4 A (4 A 7 xY- ay 





; SAMUEL WARD COMPANY | ped anywhere forexamination. Exchanging a Special- 
) Paper Merchants—Stationers—Engravers—Printers ‘S¢ ty. a 52-page cat. free. 
“Si 9 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Za TYPEWRITER ) 
Kes Pam he. ath pin erence oe 21s ne lle Ss HEADQUARTERS. | 45 Liberty Street, New York. 
> ed Vs tit > \oe “oe > \sed \sted ‘sted Sed “ceed bed Sd Itt Ai iy 4 





Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention HARPER’s MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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Williams 


Ty pewriter 





THE HAMMOND 


Possesses all “type-bar”’ 


Send for particulars. 


BARGAINS 


All makes at 


HALF PRICE. 





Shipped anywhere for examination: exchanging a specialty: 
udiced advice given. Price-list of new and second- hand 
or catalogue of Typewriters free. Ask for catalogue ‘I 


Typewriter eee, 186 Monroe St. ‘elon 


~ Munson = 
“Typewriter 


re the only machines using all 








edal Awarded THE MUN Seeot onewheal s and are there- 

»N FYPEWRITER No.1, World's fore the most durab Are 

sg a the highest grade standard 

nachines. Have interchangeable typewheels and key tops, 
that the same machine can be used to write different languages. | 

he Munson Typewriter No.1 has been thoroughly tested 

years of use in all parts of the world From its non-liability 

get out of order it is specially the machine for the home. It 


rapher, the business man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, 
g THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
162 La Salle St., +, Chicago, ii. 


PHE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER C€O., 


advantages, besides 





eals equally to the child, the student, the professor, the stenog- | 


Prints like a Press—no 
blur. The Inking runs 
itself, and it writes in 
plain sight. 


Adopted by the British War Department. 
We have ONE order for 3000 Machines. 





4 new invention that cart hie 
nce in printing, affording the ever p 
rator can approach its possible speed, and ¢ can beat 
ord on it. It has other points, for which address 


31% Broadway, N.Y. 


21 Cheapside, F. ¢ Montreal Mountain St 


STANDS ALONE. 


many of its own. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 408-405 E. 62d St., New York. 


THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER, 


For Schools and Offices 
Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cc ire ular. 
Ment n Har} per’ s. 


“National 


Typewriter 


embodies every good quality 
four id in other writing machines 
and has many points of super- 
iority all its own. Writes 

in mi: any colors on 
& single sheet, 





















Features :—Simplicity ~» Unparalleled 
and Great Durability. Standard /, Manifolder. 
Keyboard. Light Carriage. Un- Reasonable 
paralleled manifolding capacity. Gres 0 Price. 
handiness in use. Catalogue “A ”’ ¢ Ve. 

specimen of color work free. Ask for $ 


Special Holiday Offer to Harper readers, 
good until January Ist, 18 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER co., 
23d and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ov TYPEWRITER | 


We have machines of every make. 

Guaranteed in perfect order or money 

refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examination. 

TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send for illus- 
trated catalog of new and old machines. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE, 2**:2,Sate.steet, 
g- BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


85.00 
op #9300" RIMINGTONS- ‘ie 
$35.1 ) and mp. 


in 
ar w. Gu Mi Pr & €0. D Day ten, Ohio. 


Bieyeles, Watches, Gans, Buggies, seg on 
Sewing Machines, Organs, Pianos, Safes, Tools 
Seales ofall Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ul. 
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others I'ype 


We PRINTING es omy» printed rules 


. y Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
os. Se — type, cards, etc., to factory 
' 9 cards,circulars, &c . . 
ma’ Press for printing? KELSEY & CO., 
eS a small paper $40, > _ Meriden Connecticut. 


al Celebrated PERNIN 
SH R method Awarded 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 


world. - Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 
write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


who use olr new method of 
BU keeping accounts save from 
one to two hours daily. They 


are never caught by customers without a bill ready for them 
Write Tur Simpte Acc’t Fite Co., 2 Whittlesey St., Fremont, © 


Gq DO YOUR OWN jrssira dete 
Ay 
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ADVERTISER 


A Useful Christmas Gift 





Whist players will find this to be 
whist can be played. 

Endorsed by experts here 

If the Tokalon 


DUPLICATE 
WHIST 








TH TOKALON METHOD 


Is the best for 


Families as well as Clubs. 
CHEAPEST, MOST COMPACT. 
DURABLE, AND COMPLETE. 


the only apparatus with which straight 


and in Europe. 


Method cannot be procured elsewhere, write to 


CLARK & SOWDON, Publishers 


342 West 14th Street, = 
KALAIAZOO — 





WHIST 


Kalamazoo Method Received Highest Award 
at the World's Fair. 


= = The Kalamazoo Method = = 


{ was exclusively used in the American 
| Whist League Tournaments at New York, 
1892, Chicago, 1893, and Philadelphia, 1894. 
Once a devotee of Whist tries the Kala- 
: mazoo Method, the old game has no fur- 
ther charms. 
Ask your dealer for the game or write us. 


IHLING nat & EVERARD, 


Ww 1d Duy ite Wh 
and Whist Etiquett loy 
4th American Whist ¢ mg 


to any address on receipt c.stamy 


Dear Sirs:— * * * * * I have tried several methods of 
Duplicate Whist, but find The ‘* Kalamazco”’ much = best. 
| Yours very truly, FISHER AM 
oa Mass. 
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DUPLICATE 


; KALAMAZOO, MICH. | 


= New York City. 
WARWICK CYCLES 


The strongest 
25 Ibs. lightest. The x 
ewww § ers’ delight; th 


dies’ favorite 
fully warranted. 





Rigid, handsor 
Catalogue fr 


7’ Warwick Cycle Mig.Co, | $125 $125 | 


' Springfield,Mass. 
ol 


MANUSCRIPT of an adv. 


was recently unearthed at | 




















Pompeii. It was the work of | 
° | 
a wise man. 
i 4 Wise Men of Today Advertise in 
2B sgreuege 
.0O. ae ectb ak aes 
$1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT 00. 
WATCH es CRM ain St. Cincinnati,O. 





First-class Life Insurance at Lowest Rates. 

For particulars, address 
| BAY STATE BENEFICIARY ASSOCIATION, 
Westfield, Maas. 


| ] YRACELO.—An Aolian Harp that fits ; any “window. | 
| strings and tuning parts complete. By mail for $1.0 
ACME TOY CO., 





\ 


Jersey City, 
THE METTAWAS SISOS )ULE ONTARIO. 


A. C. COLEMAN, Everett House, Union Square, N. 1. 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMASGIFT. | 


GouunsiaBievcue 





Rare pleasure to the recipient 
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“SHADI 








French Coachers, 
Cleveland Bays, 
Hackneys, 


~ 


~ 


4 





The most 
Pure-Bred 


LAND,” 


Extensive 


LIVE-STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


New 
riving; 
superior quality ; choice 
ing; 


importations const 


unequalled c« 


opportunity of cc 


ditferent breeds 


BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


antly ar 
lection 
st breed 


Standard-Bred Trotters, 


Carriage Horses, 


Saddle Horses, 





: ; i” Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 
| for -for many years. Percherons, Iceland Ponies, 
} ie French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
— Shires, Holstein-Friesian 
| es . ° i elgian Draughts, Cattle, 
Con Columbia Agent. Suffolks, “ Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 
Our customers have the adv antage of Our Many years’ 
POPE MEG. co. experience in breeding andimporting; superior qual- 
ity; large variety ‘and in ense collections; 
Hartford. opportunity of comparing dim nt breeds; and lo Ww 
| Boston. New York. Buffalo. Chicago. prices, because of our unequalled facilities, ex- 
} . tent of business, low rates of transportation 
Providence. 


The daintiest, most beautiful Catalogue ever issued tells of 
1895 Columbias. Send 4c. for postage. 


Also send lc. for the Cc rlumbi a Desk Calendar for 1895 
New thoughts, new dress 











Highest 
Award 


WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


KATES 


| 
“CATALOGUE FREE. | 


BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 




















LINIMENI All Dealers have it. 
Cures Kheumatism, Aches, and Pains. 


Dr. SLOAN’S: 5c. 





No other Establishment in the World offers such 
Advantages to the Purchaser. 


Terms easy 
icited 


Prices low Visitors welcome 


Circulars free. 


POW ELI, BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa 


» A WATERLOO SURREY SLEIGH 


Quality thé Best. 
PRICE, CONSIDERING QUALITY, THE LOWEST. 


rr ~ 


( ‘orresponde nee 


44444 





= 








Especially designed for Private or High-grade Livery Use. 
of many late styles in one, ighs built 
ranted by us. Write for catalogue mentioning advertisement 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Limited, Waterloo, N. ‘.¥. o> U.8.A. 


Only one 


two, and three -seated sl and: war. 











THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
Rubber Tire for Vehicles. 


Put ON ANY WHEE 


Guaranteed not to COME OFF. 
All Sizes, From 3-4 to { {-2 Inch rim. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE RUBBER TIRE WHEEL CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 


OLD or 
NEW. 





1784 Broadway, New York. 








wear. 





eer 
i 
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ALL ABOUT CAMERAS 
FOR SIX CENTS. 


EVERY KIND, EVERY PRICE, FROM $6 to $600, 
BIAS—HONEST DESCRIPTION OF ALL. 


Send Three 2c. Stamps for Camera Book, and all about 








OPTIMUS LENSES BROMIDE ENLARGING 
OPTIMI CAMERAS ALT. BRANDS OF DRY PLATI 
KALLITYPE N new printing paper PURE CHEMICALS AND SUPP! 
CULLEN’S NEGATIVE WASHING AND ALL KINDS 

DRYING RACKS ALL THE LATEST HAND A) 
KODAK CAMERAS POD CAMERAS. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING DONE. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ROSS LENSES 


(All the New Series) 


W.C. CULLEN, 63 William St., N.\ 
ann || 


HE “ DALMEYER” 


4x5 HAND CAMERA 
Price, each, $7.50. 





MAL. 
“CANTON, onio. 








| CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


is What you will soon be looking for. We make — 
knives, razors, shoe buttone rs, etc., With transpar¢ 
handles, Underneath it can be placed name, ~ oti of 
yourse If or celebrities, Useful and ornamental Writ: 

for circulars. AGENTS WANTED eve rywhere. 

NOV ELTY ‘CUTLERY CO.5 1 Box 19%, Canton, Ohic, 








This is a full-size camera, 9x 8x64 inches. It is hand- CHE UES 
omely finished in ee ed wood with polished brass trim e Q e 
mings, instantaneous and time shutter, finder, et« otf THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
Any brand of _ plates can be used, and it is adapted for issued for over 20 years, give TRAV- 
a triy was a ‘* detective ’’ camera ELLERS the advantage of their OWN 
N xd has been offered at anything like the BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 





: £1 upward, that are cashed EVERY 
WwW ‘shi ng to introduce it rapidly, we make the following war is. by 15,000 A Woe Aa 
GREAT COMBINATION HOLIDAY OFFER | RAILR OAD COs. Time and money 


$ saved. Circular. 
1 ‘* Dalmeyer”’ 4x 5 Camera, value $7.50, and a year’s sub- $ FREDER ICK W. PER 


price, iwe have obtained control of the entire output. 





RRY, 
cription to either //arfer’s Magazine, Basar, or Weekly, Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York 


value $4 


BY MAIL 
| We prepare students for 
| the Bar. 
Course in Business Law 
| for business men 
} Thorough and system- 
| atic, best text-books and 
| able teachers 
Postal brings hand- 
some catalogue and 


testimonials from 
practicing lawyers 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
No. 41 Telephone Bdg., Derroit,Micw 


| DENVER MORTGAGES, ® 9,28 %: ,,2°%," 


| ritory yet to develop. Great gold - mining expansion Safely 
| Western loarms are, aft all, e \ 















Total, $11.50, for only $8.75. 


Either one will make a splendid Holiday Gift 


OUR NEW MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


Our mail order business in Sportsmen’s and Tourist sup- 





a ver 4000 t quotations of Sportsmen's supplies of 
every sort. 
We oles to send you this book and pay the postage on it, 
sure are we that we can keep your trade on the merits of 
low prices, prompt service, and your money back if you want 
t. Send for the book to-day. 


| is the lary st in the country, and we issue a most de- | 
sirable catalogue covering these and kindred lines, that we | AT 
will send you ‘ree. Each catalogue contains 1ooo pictures | 

| 

} 


1 


investment Low 






now Aendiame veleroncen 


| JOHN E. LEET, 1510 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 


20 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
STV VVVVVVVVVUEVA 


Fresnent St., Denver, Colo 





Removes hair from the face 


Ni Oo d e n e arm, or any part of the m 


without pain or injury to the 


ee ss ae ed 




















i . 4% ° 
It’s all in the Christy Edge. 13 4}¢ inches long 
CHRISTY KNIVES—BREAD KNIFE AND CARVER. 

These two Christy Knives—Bread Knife and Carver—will be sent to any address on receipt of $1.00. 

I reat \ t the Christy Knife is the edge See the curve That’s what makes them the best cutting knives in the world rt 

t vy « s a new idea in cutlery It enal le: s the Bread Knife ‘to cut new, hot bread as thin as old, and the ¢ arving Knife goes thr 
ar There never has been anything in the knife line yet to ane »ach these wonderful ¢ hristy Knives. Sold everywhere. Bewat 
imitations. Agents wanted. Write for premium list. HE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., ex H, Fremont, Ohio. 
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Night- Hawk 
Folding Camera 


Fitted with our new / + $ 
anastigmat lens 


Bo-Peep 
Folding Camera, 4x5 


$15 


Fitted with our new patented 
anastigmat lens. 


“The Smallest Practical Camera. 





ial attent directed to our New Portrait, apt, Wide-Angle Symmetrical, and New Patented Ansstigmat Lenses. 
\ll our lenses are now manufactured under the pers nal s supervision of Dr. Schroeder, who for many years was superintendent 
vorks of Messrs. Ross & Son, L ont m, and now has charge of this department of our business 


CATALOGUE OF OUR GOODS ON REQUEST. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, New Jersey. 


(Formerly Bank and Greenwich Sts., New York.) 


[The Kombi Camera 
oe. —_— 





Ts a combined Camera and G - —- 
M t his size; square, f i, or f y | | 
I re n one vading, snay t or 

exp. t he size of the Camera 15g x ’ 

Weight, 4 Carry in your pocket All metal, silver 

A bre finist Not a toy, but a practical camera 

A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. | | 
Any boy or girl can use it. Every instr } 

r ade } 


ructi | 


The Kombi, “complete, $3. 50. stris 





roll of film en Cost for 


If not for sale dy your dealer, the Kombi will 
tt WW postpaid, ¢ ipt 4 = roklet f 
% sent to any address, stifal m rece of J rice trate¢ ec ree 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 





PCATIERA, LENS, TRIPOD, HOLDER 


A complete photographic equipment for 5 x 8 Pictures. 


Instantaneous 2 Accept 
Shutter, O N A — No 
Carrying Case. B. Substitute 


For Fifteen Dollars 


Send for Catalogue 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 5901 Broadway, New York. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL for 1894 is now ready, price 75 cents. Postage 18 cents. ; 


BULL’S-EYE |Murncarrcoso 








THE NEW KIND OF CAMERA, APPARATUS. 
Illustrated in Screntrric AMERICAN, March 31st, p. 197. 
LIGHT PROOF FILM CARTRIDGES 
O DARK ROOM REQUIRED. | 
Best and Most Practical Camera in the World regardless of 
price. Prices, $8 to $15. 
Of Send for Description, with Sample of Work. 
Boston Camera Mfg. Co., 380 Tremont St., ovton, tam | 


KODAKS_ 4x5 Plates, 50 cents Dozen. 
5x8, 9c. EMOS 5x7. ® cts. Doz. 
Send for C P S 
Cieer Gaal — HAWKEYES 
FOR CATALOG 


\ 16 BEEKMAN ORK.’ 
su 9 Cast ITS. New York me 


J23 


eanrtmon AND PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


OIL, LIME AND ELECTRIC LiotT. 


“TIL OSVSIHD 
“LS 37%VS V1 GSI 
1140 MARKET ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 




















~~ 9 ee. 
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Copyright, 1894, by The J. L. Mott Lron Works 


Mott’s Defiance Range—i893 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


No Experiment $ 


About the 
PURITAN OIL 
HEATER No. 64 


It has been tried and found 
such a great success that every- 
body wants one. 

We guarantee every one to 
give satisfaction 

We have not tried to make 
the cheapest stove—but the best 
heater in every particular. 

THOUSANDS are in use and 
have made themselves a house- 
hold necessity and delight. 

One as a Christmas Present is 
sure to be appreciated 













> No Smell, No Senin: | 
NOTHING BUT HEAT. 


SAIN? (ones 





Send for a PURITAN 
ge mys it gives all 
the facts and our guar- 
antee. 








PRICE $10.00, FREIGHT PAID. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 


65 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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7 ‘Defiance Ranges. 
Single or Double Oven, Brick Set 
Portable. 


Lenox French Ranges. 
Double Oven, Portable. 


Star and Comet 


Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Sunray 
Hot-Water and Steam Heaters. 


‘Social and Kensington 


Fire-Place Heaters. 


Osborne Mantel Stoves. 


The J.L. Mott Iron Works 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





332 and 334 Boylston St., BOSTON. 
311 and 313 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





2 702020720707070 70707070 & 


3 





10201030/30/1010007200707070702020000 


a a a 


ON 
THE 


/ s 


PULSE 


~ “NE S par ran apparatus 
r we lay an unerring Mechanti- 


” 


cal ‘‘Finger,” with which we 
guarantee tomaintain, without 
variation, any desired degree 
Of heatin your building. ’ Tis 
simple in construction, easy of 
application, moderate in cost, 
and astonishingly effective in 
Operation. Space forbids de- 
tails here. The time io inves- 





tigate, however,is most pro- 
pitious. Write,and simply ask 
us, What of that FINGER ? 





Electric Heat Regulator Co. 
26th St. and K Ave., &., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 


30)00)20)20)20)20)70)70)70)70)7070070302072090 
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SHALLOW PEOPLE 


may not require 
shallow bath - tubs, 
but we make them, 
and they are fancied 
by many who think 





the regular size is 
too deep. We offer 
you more than sev- 





enty-five shapes and 

sizes to choose from, all alike inside, however, highest quality, 
and guaranteed. | 

See that “S. M. CO.” is on the bottom of the tub you buy. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Catalogue free. = = Box 1454B, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Christmas Gift “3 fF RAVES 
», ECLEVATORS 


ooc ca co 

















Seal Sacque or Dia 
mond Pin, but they 
ould participate 

real enjovme 
ota 


White 
Enamel, % 
Copper. 

or 

Zinc- 

lined 








6s Mosely 99 Heats the water 


at the bath as 


Folding ‘ict: | amy Safety Speed 


rners. 





1 Bu 














: ay Sie eas Seam Bath Tub | | and 
i ** Mosely * Water Menten’ j i Economy Combined 


j WITH OUR FOLDING TUE / 2 y yE5 J TO 
Send 2 or Illus’d Cat’g, showing 18 styles Pee 2 "7 ra 
end 2c. for Illu Cat g, showing 18 styles | 7 ges £ Co 


of Tubs, Improved Water Heaters, EL 


eon Quadruple Force Pumps, etc. 
ill not Clog. | 
MOSE LY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., | ROCHESTER,N.Y. Send For lea. 
‘E” 161 S. Canar St., CHICAGO, ILI pee osttt 82094 satete StzBoston,53 State St., 
FORK 3 : OSTON OS AN ES, etror ° es ld jAtlanta Ga., Inman Bld 
ane St = $8 Diamond St. 325 Wash’g'n St Cal. | Phil ade)phi ai~ i2is*Filbe rt'St. earns 
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Look into the matter—carefully— thoughtfully. 


Pores—! 


Do you realize what they are—how numerous—how very hungry and thirsty? 
Little mouths of ihe skin—constantly drinking—drinking—eating—eating— 
everything within reach. 

Nothing comes nearer the skin than your SHAVING Soap—! 

You apply it with the brush—and, as it were, force i¢ into 

those willing little mouths, Is your Shaving Soap PURE? 

Are you using the famous— 


“WILLIASIS’” SHAvING Soaps? 


It is well to remember that for a good deal over HALF A CENTURY—these 
soaps have been made by the same fArm—in the same place—and with the same 
scrupulous regard for every detail in manufacture. 
It is worth something to know—that in the thousands of Tons of these Soaps— 
which have been sent all over the world—NOT ONE OUNCE of impure fats or 


other objectionable—dangerous matter—was ever contained. 


“Genuine Yankee” Soap, 10c. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Barbers’ Soap, 40e 


; 
# 
/ 
| 
: . Strong, metal-lined case. This is the kind your Barber - 
Oldest and most fa For tourists’ and travelers’ should use, It is also most ex- 
mous cake of shaving use. Don't fail to ask for celient for Toilet use—Tons of 
soap in the world. Mill- Wicitams’—and take it sold yearly to families. 
ions using it no other 6 cakes in a package—40c. 
} Nore If your dealer does not have these soaps—we mail them—to any address—postpaid 
on receipt of price All three kinds sent for 75c. 1n stamps 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. A. j 
Lonpon Orrice, 64 Great Russell St., W. 
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puseresirer LL 


Get 


the 


Genuine. 









Made only by THE N. K. 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Get 


PP the 


Genuine 








FAIRBANK COMPANY, 








ALASKA STOVE LIFTER. 






Price 15¢. at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House 
furnishing Dealers, or 
mailed postpaid 
for 80 cts. 








ery 
Lifter marked 
“Alaska.” None other g nuine. We will not be 
respousible for bad results from inferior goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y 


PARQUET FLOORS 


For Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, Offices, and 

Borders for Rugs. Also infr. of Egyptian and Moorish 

Fret Work. Grilles, etc. Largest manufacturer in the world. 

J.W. BOUGHTON, 1207 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
Branches :—BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 

2a St.. under 5th Ave. Hotel. N Y and 286 Fulton St.. Brooklyn, 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St.. Boston 

We recéived Five Avrards at the Col. Exp for best goods made 

Send for new 48 page book of designs. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noisesrelieved by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
entfrom all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear 
drum intheworld. Hundreds are being 
benefitted where medical skill bas failed. 
Nostring or wire aitachment to irritate 


THE 
DRUM IN the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
-OBITIO WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Wee 110 Trust Big. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES,":'<<* c's.» m2". 
CS sre stown, Mass. 
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Dollars 
Come like 


Dogs, 
lf you whistle right. 


It is a simple tune. 
The key note is: a 
good thing to sell; 
(you have that, of 
course:) then say so! 
Let People know it. The dollars will 
come. The knack of “telling it” is im- 
portant; also the best way of telling the 


most people. 

We have made a study of those points for years. Our 
clients say that our experience has helped them to call up 
a good many dollars. A thorough and painstaking system 





: of advertising justifies itself even with a very small outlay. 


It will cost you nothing to inquire into this matter. The 
publishers pay all commissions. Write or telephone us. 


We may bring dollars to your Call 


Dodd’s | 
Advertising Agency, tak, 


265 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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CALIFORNIA 






































} 
EVERYBODY GOES WITH PHILLIPS, 
And his fourteen years of experience in 
(| handling California Excursions is a guat 
. | antee that the Phillips-Rock Island Ex 
cursions are the best. 
. Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, 
/running on fast trains, under the = 
; sonal guidance of a Phillips manag: 
insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleep 
| ing-Car rate to California points from 
| Boston, $8.00; from Chicago, $6.00. 
MOULDED BRICK MANTELS Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chi 
cago Thursdays via Scenic Route (D. & 
Architects ree me pagan al marking anew) R. G.), the only line through Salt Lake 
rn eauty in archt re. ~ ~ * ae r 
setae dae i gh eg | to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Price of above in red-face bricks, including | For rates, berth reservations, or  in- 
; hearth, red tiles, fire-back, and under-tire, formation, address 
$29.00; price in cream bricks, $45.00. Send —_ 
oo oncent stanton for oun" Sketch Bonk” A+ Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
en 2-ce ste Ske - rk, pay, 
oui aes aan a nit containine qo illus. | At Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
« ars Itt art so » ’ Of 7 Oo Re natn . 
dee oes ie Shes aca ae +0 'US= | A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. City. N.Y. 
trations © ar “piace mantels, ranging in | @, Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
price from $17.00 upwards A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
4 Liberty < Square, | Boston, lass. : G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
H HARD Tl MES * “ie” ° ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 
EY. ay 
save doctors’ bill id table expenses. Hear what those ATARRH 
who have tried it say 
apa Se , as esl ee a eS PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS ano 
a 3 t of kn I ifn somethin ryt lr 1 
Tekology.” Mrs. GEO. NEWELI 3 cents a roll up. Golds, 4 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 283 Madison St., Chicago. WALL Pi PAPER : cents a roll up. Best se 
oa Fort sm lections. Fall emp les, high grades, by mail for 
L WOMAN’S SUCCESS | is2 ica: cents. WOLF BROS., 829 to 833 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. \ 
2. k pT . 
at Home. Instructions FREE to lady reade ong A ee - HE MONITOR ’’ WOOD PURNACE is the most pow 
(No humbug.) MRS. J. A, MANNING, Bes 99, ANNA, OHTO- ful hea ater r sold. WOOD | & | BISHOP CO., Bangor Me 
i t histo wry of periodical literature in this country contains no parallel to the rise and progress of four thoroughly Ameri 
sublic ms that have gladdened millions of readers between the oceans. Into the home of the writer has come, since their first 
appearance, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, iaabes s Bazar, and Harper’s YounG Peop.e, besides hundreds of copies of Harpe! 
WeekLy; and what is true of one home holds good in thousands rhis wonderful quartette goes forth on its appointed days a 
regularly as the months and weeks come and go. They hzve become invaluable to every member of every intelligent house * i 
voung, middle-aged, or old, and they grow better as the years roll on. They add a permanent feature to the charm of home life, 
the y pl ace their readers under obligations to this great house in Franklin Square; obligations not to be counted as wholly offset 
: subscriptions paid. Bereft of the visits of this superb quartette, Ame rican homes would _ a loss 1 not to be estimated by dollars ar 
: cents, but measured by pleasure, information, and diversion curtailed seriously Pittsburg Bullet 
TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS - 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, per year - = = = = $4.00 | HARPER'S BAZAR, per year - = = = $4.00 
HARPER'S paaparsrec = - = = = = 4.00 | HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, ‘‘ == = = 2.00 
P fy subscriber int Cre S State ra Lye! g s ; -~ — sed spa i _ _ te usually re we ng ae s 
i Vuernd her 
“HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. New York City. 
Every class hardy in a northern climate. > Send for ‘ 
catalogues telling all about them. The most accurate, elab- 
or a" ay and comprehe nsive published 250 hey es. 
LOVE TT co., | Little Silver, N. 
Y RERAI =. A. ' ; n of d , i la ited cost can be 
NG HOME No bett a quest the solution of the 1 a ce ns about use [ caine ain tal Some then th 
ks. They g ‘ fl } id tions, and are fuller and 1 tet 
Colental Houses, w ! rspect ' J eautiful Co! gece! a gd t , P. kK > of t, $300 t 3 . 
Artiatic One-Story “face My ntain ng ttr tix ! turesq S tor seashore, St, or mountain, Rang St, $30 to $3000, 2 
Low-Cost Barnsand Stables, ¢359 and upwa Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, 62 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Christmas Eve. H 
8 A beautiful copy of this picture, in buff color, size 13 x 16, mounted on a sheet $ 
Ie 21 x 29, will be sent postage prepaid as a special Christmas offering, on receipt of g 
, 20 cents (stamps accepted) or else by sending us six of our ‘‘ little cook’’ cut out of =| ¢@ 
the colored label pasted around our cans. 1$ 
. We offer this souvenir as a reminder that your Christmas Dinner should include s 
: a can of Franco-American Soups and Plum Pudding. They will render it a merry $ 
, q feast indeed. ig 
> > Cc pi 
Franco American Food Co., $ 
} P. O. Box, 150, N. Y. \$ 
$ Please mtion this blication $3 
| lease mention this publication. i$ 
. < a ¢@ 
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The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 
brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any iC 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of ®) 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. ® 
e 
e 
* 
t ) 





ees 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, * 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
* v 2 ) 
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HARPER'S MA 


There is always 
purity of lard 
the purity of 





COTTOLENE 


One is the product of pork, the other 
and wholesome cottonseed oil 


and pure beef suet. 
genuine. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


MONTREAL, 


2 
: 
a 
3 
ci 
k of clean 
: 
5 
: 
M4 


none whatever about 


Sold in three and five pound 
pails by all grocers. Beware of imitations. 


Genuine has Trade Mark—steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every 
pail. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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4. <ianeapeuenneeeeee” Fe Co oe ya roy 





a doubt about the 


Be sure and get the 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Te KG MEG A Se a Se See seN 


$0 $e 5h S290 °F Se 9026 F 3026 en 





SPECIAL $1.00 BOX 
Acker’s Candies 


PUREST IN THE WORLD! 

Made from only the purest and finest ingredients. Pure Fruit 
Flavoring used exclusively. Strictest attention to every detail 
Because of their uniform quality and purity they quik ckly became 
the leading candies of Philadelphia. But they are also the tim- 
estinthe W orld, 

A special box containing one and one-half pounds of Acker’s 
Choicest Chocolates and Bon-Bons, and carefully packed in an 

outside wooden box, express ed free to any address in the U. S 
upon receipt of $1.00. Safe a slivery guaranteed. Once trial box 
will make you a frequent patron. Address, mentioning Har- 
per’s MonTHLY MaAGaziNe, 


FINLEY ACKER & CO., 


T be i E STAND A RD 
“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
finen. No wires to c log spout. 

» falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. City. 


Your Boiled Egg 


are sure to be good, boiled just right, fre 
served warm, by using 


PREMIER EGG CUPS. 


China—screw covers.—Sold by ¢ rockery dealers, The 
broken, boiled and serv od in the same — 2-egg size er 
mail, 25 cents apiece, ’ booklet sr 


PREMIER EG G 20 CUP. c 0. Box A “Syracuse, N. Y- 


Sth St., 
" iL Aphi PHIA. 





Agents 
Wanted. 








100 « all dif. Hone Honc ruras, Costa Rica, etc., only 15 
STAMP 200 all dif. Hayti, Haw aii, etc.,only We. Age ents 
wanted at 50 per cent, com. Lis tFREE! C. A, 


Stegmann, 2706 R: ads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


13] 
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top of the 
ladder 


Columbia — 
Catsup 
and Soups 


Can always be found. 
Children know this well. | 


AmnAAAAAYCraSrY 


















Let them have them. They are pure and 
nutritious, and will do them good 

If they have no appetite Columbia Cat- 
sup will make one, and if they have an ¢ 
appetite Columbia Soups will 
satisfy it Sample mailed 





The Mullen-Blackledge Coy 


Indianapolis, 


OP. 
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Great Boom 


sucAR'MILK 


BAKING POWDER 
World’s Fair Judge 


Pronounced its 


Leavening Power 15.64 


(without a grain of impurity.) 





The cream-tartar powder 


Next highest was only 14.22. 


Latest U.S. Gov. Report 
was made five years ago 
By same World’s Fair Chemist 
one year before 
Sugar-of-Milk Powder was discovered. 
It shows the two 
Highest were 12.74 and 172.58. 
S Bulletin No 


U. S. Gov. Official Report. 


13, Pages 599 and 600, 


Proprietors of Sugar-of-Milk Baking Powder 
Challenge the World to produce 
its equal before a 
Mutually Appointed Committee. 
This was the 
Only Baking Powder 
At World’s Fair 


completely dissolving in 
hot water, leaving 
the water 


Clear as Crystal. 





P re SZ hed 
It imparts to Cooking the richest, sweetest, 
and most delicious tlavor. 
Took Medal and Diploma at Chicago 
For highest leavening power and Purest Goods. 


Put up in Beautiful Glass Jars, each bearing the 
complete formula 


H. D. Thatcher & Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 
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| SPICES | 
|SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 
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PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cop LIVER OIL 


MOLLER’S 
meee OD LIVER OIL 









— 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an im- 
proved process which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because it is the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil whic 
can be Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottle 
sealed and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked 
druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 
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cures Cuts, Burns, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat 
and ALL PAIN. 





A good thing is always imitated; poor 
ones never. There are many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. If 
you want to be CURED 


BEWARE or SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH DO NOT CURE. 












































SAPOLLO. 


It drives dirt forth and lets light 
brightness into the houséa> | 


4 
ve, 


> = 
IVC 





*« human life. 











Impure Milk 












Is one of the chief causes of sickness ? 


¢ among babies. 


‘*There is a great 


S world, but none quite so reckless as that of 4 
Here in New York the lives of 


deal of waste in the 2 


thousands of children are sacrificed every sum- © 


The Forum for November. 


Nestlé’s Food 


4 mer, simply and solely because they are fed ¢ 
~ with impure milk.”— NATHAN STRAUS, in : 


g 


Pe 


Is the safest of all foods, as it requires § 


2 in preparation the 


Addition of 
Water Only 


A large sample can and our book, 


¢ “The Baby,” will be sent on request. 


THOS, LEEMING A CO. 
78 Warren Street, New York. 


on 


Xe KE KR 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the mest convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





















on: a. See OH SOSOO CEOS SFO 
QVIGs coor) We iat 3 h } Slow 
nas . 3 rs >McAirt ur’ Ss ¢ But Sure. 
ax mT WEN ee fin FEV) | 3 B~0-0-<--0-4-0-) 
Hg | th | ee 3 Hypophosphites 
3 (Lime and Soda) YRI [2 
- @ Comp. 
> 4 - Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 
. ege 
3 Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 
+ 
: AND DISEASED TISSUE 
Poor Pido, won't you take some of Mamma's Figaro licorice, it cured her cold. Yupon the theory of DR. CHURCHILL and experience 
Toget Pure Spanish Licortce, Sticts and Pel- with MeARTHUR’S SYRUP as a Tissue Builder. 
lets, ask for and insist upon getting the $1.00 at Druggists. Ask your »hysiciar about it. 
FIGARO LCORICE, > Pamphlet on the CURE of CONSU ar ssON, FREE, 
made in aueitie Spain. Noforeign or gritty adulter- @__Physician’s corresvondence solicitec 
ations i int the Figaro. Try this! icoriee. you will use no @ McARTEUB HYPOPHOSPHITE C0., P. 0. Bez 2422 A. BOSTON. 
other. nt atam ‘or large sample tothe 3000600066060 606 
" FIGARO” | IMPORTATION. FICE, 3 Un 3 Union S¢., N. Y. 


BABRY'S TRICOPHEROUS Pr kh pet 


affected parts of rte nose, ring and 

——THE lungs ALL NIGHT, whilst sleeping as 

Finest Dressing [Za usual: for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Best Tonic i" 


Throat and Lung Troubles 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 1617 Chestnut St., 

Philada., authoress of ‘ Mrs. Rorer’s 

; = Cook Book,” says: “I have used the 

It stimulates and pro- / ~— PiILLow-INHAI ER, and I recommend 

duces a vigorous growth; ‘~ it to those who: wish to get rid of catarrh.’ 

cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 

gives that appearance of 











Mr. B. F. Culp, Cashier, Bank Raymond, R:z aymond, Ill., says: 
* PILrow-INHALER entirely cured me of asthma.’ 
Mr. M C. Hight, Leather Goods, 52 and 54 South St., Boston, 























says: a have used the Pittow-INHALER with the most grati- 
softness, abundance and fying results. . No one troubled with bronchial or head catarrh 
beauty so much desired. should be without it 
All druggists or by wall 50 Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or call and see it. 
g cents. ‘4 Btone &t. St..N.¥. PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
§ THE IMP IMPROVED “HOME TURKO. \\\l No Question About What They Do. 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. Y 
Portable, and can be used in any Sw SOUND Ly HARD-HEARING 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfumed Raths. Sure = Z MADE EASY 
cure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. Das nse ? 
Prevents contracting disease. In- 4 ae imple, soft rubber devices. Safe to 
sures a healthy, clear ee gM Si wnat THEY wear, ery le sad ot mprove May | 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de armc Beareny Net a 
# scriptive circular, MAYOR, LANE % * 2 DO~., *. Sy a . Th fa a und D and 
& CO., 128 White Street, New York, Uji \~ 1 y Do 
mz .nufacturersof Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances, “jj “ii H, A. WALES CO,, 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. ad 8 Ashland Block, CHICAC 
‘ oe D.L. powD’: S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
‘ : 1) \ S sles: Conte, Lotion, Youll: thlete or invalid 
& } ap MARSH \\ \\ 7 Comple a gymnasium ; takes 6 in. of fidor room; new, 
‘ scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physi 
€ - “A R R I | iat, lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others now 
Me = using it. Mlustrated circular, 40 engravings f 


Address D. L. DOWD, Scientific, Phy al, and \ al 
Culture, 9 East — Street, New York 


| DEAFNESS. 4.FEAD. Noises, CURED 


Watranted to — more cases than all similar devices 
mbined. Help ears as glasses help eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox 
caly, 858 Broadway, nef Yoru. Se Send or call for book of proofs FREE 
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ITHIA WATER 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2—Nature’s Nerve Tonic and Restora- 
tive—It’s Value in the Lithzmic or Gout State. 





\ 
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James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D. | the blood is ofte1 observed. This state ap- 
Professor of Physiology and Surgery in | pears to be altogether independent of the 
the Medical Department of the Univer-| character of the food, for no matter how 
sity of Virginia and President of the | careful the physician may be in regard to 


to Spring No. 2: 
‘I have recently read with interest, a pa- | 
per in the ‘New York Medical Journal’ 
on the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in Diseases of the Nervous System, in which 
the writer, Dr. Boyland, citing his own ob- 
servations and those of other eminent physi- 
cians, ascribes to this Water a special virtue 
as a direct Tonic for the Nervous System 
in cases of Cerebral Exhaustion. I have 
only had occasion to test its effects in this 
direction in cases in which the Nervous 
Symptoms may have been due to a lith- 
gemic condition, for which it is a well- 
known therapeutic resource.”’ (Lithamic 
4 is defined to be an excess of Uric Acid in 
) the blood—a condition nearly allied to Gout. | 
In these cases the relief following the use of 
the remedy was very decided.’’) 
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Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General 
U. S. Army (retired), formerly Pro- 
Jessor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 
vous System in the University of New 
York, etc., referring lo Spring No.2: 
‘It is well-known that many cases of 
4 diseases of the Nervous System are compli- 
De cated with Lithemia, and that unless this 
U4 condition is removed, a cure is very often 
A retarded and not infrequently entirely pre- 
ii} vented. It is quite commonly the case that 
jy in Cerebral Congestion producing Insominia, 
ni Nervous Prostration, resulting from over- 
7 mental work or much emotional disturbance, 
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National Board of Health, referring | the diet of the patient, the lithemic con- 


dition continues. I have tried to overcome 


this persistence by the use of phosphate of fj 
ammonia and other so-called solvents for / 


uric acid, but without notable effect. Several 
years ago, however, I began to treat such 
cases with 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


with a result that was as astonishing to 
me as it was beneficial to the patient.’’ 
Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, 
of Petersburg, Va., ex-President and 
Tonorary Fellow Medical Society of 
Va., referring to Spring No.1: 
**The peculiar nerve tonic properties 


| of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 1, give to it very remarkable 
recuperative power in cases of persons bro- 
ken down by overwork or excess, or by tardy 
and imperfect convalescence.’’ 





Wm. O. Baskervilile, 
Oxford, N. C., referring to Spring 
No. 1, writes: 


“‘ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ; 


Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to the Ner- 
vous System as well as to the blood. 
known it to produce magical effects in 
Nervous Prostration, resulting from over- 
work, prolonged mental strain, etc., and con- 
valescents from adynamic diseases have been 
restored to health in a surprisingly short 
time, the water being a direct blood producer, 


a valuable heart tonic and a physiological = 


diuretic.’’ 
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p)s and in Epilepsy (to say nothing of many 
ni cases of insanity), an excess of uric acid in 
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)| THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


gists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Springs now open, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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We suppose every one has noticed that horseshoers generally put the word ‘ practical” on their 


It is said that this is done to distinguish the men who really shoe horses from all the rest of 
mankind, who each think they know how a horse should be shod. 


Having this distinction in mind, we will make our sign right here to read : 


signs. 
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N. W. AYER & SON, PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 


There’s a difference in horses, and in the work they have to do, which makes the skill and experience 
of a blacksmith of value to the owner of the horse 


INS 


(= 


There is likewise a difference in advertising, and the way 
it should be done, which makes the skill and experience of a good agent of great value to the man who 
attempts to secure business by newspaper advertising. 

There's a difference, too, in agents. 
of hard work. 


YN 
aN 


Our experience in this special line covers twenty-five years 
The fact that we have long done much the largest business of this kind may tell you 
something of our service and our prices. We will be glad to hear from you. 


N. W. AYER & SON, ‘Practical’? Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
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more articles by 
portant subjects 


articles, on application. 





An Amencan View of Home Rute 
= ee eomeee 


. —. = 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


O MONTHLY 





YOU CAN SAVE NEARLY 


50% 


by subscribing to the 
Leonard Scott edition 
We 


original 


of these Reviews. 
the 
English copies, print- 


furnish 


ed in England by authority of the English pub- 


For Next Year 


take the leading English Reviews. 


Full Contents Circulars, giving lists of recent 


We will be glad to send specimen copies to any 
address upon application. 


PER YEAR: 


Any one, $4.50; any two, $8.50; 


any three, $12.00; all four, 


$106.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT 
PUBLICATION C0., 





Crotera and Cleanliness in Russia 
= Te wuneer 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 


Epiteo sy Frank Harare 
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. scor 
Wt 80 wer arn um Oingle Come 40 Conte 
Bir Robert Bail on the Planet Mars 
= THe nuMRE 





more noted writers on 
than any other series of publi- 


They are sent post free. 


They contain 
more im- 
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25351 Broadway, : 
NEW YORK. SS ee 
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Nearly every day the news- 
papers give an account of some 
eminent man falling suddenly 
dead at his desk of heart dis- 

i 0. 


rule no m nm active business dies thus suddenly unless 
a ay aml that poison, ina snajority of < cases,is tobacco. Meanwhile the slaughter 
goeson. The press and the pulpit seem ymunsi ~d, the majority being participants in the 
popular vice, and those who are not seem hypnwtized and afraid to speak out. 


To the tobacco user, we Say, ivvestigate the merits of NO-TO-BAC. You run no 
physical or financial risk. We have over 100,000 recorded cures, and a CURE not 
only means the loss of desire for tobacco, but stronger nerves, better sleep, gain in 


weight, a vigorous vitality, a manly manhood, a ripe old age, and all that goes with 
it TC MAKE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING. 


OUR CUARANTEE IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One box, $1; three 
boxes. thirty days’ treatment, #2 30, IS GUARANTEED TO CURE 


THE TOBACCO HABIT in any form, or money refunded. Wedont claim to cure everyone, 


but the percentage is so large. we can better afford to = ave the good will of the occasional fail- 
{ DRUGGIST vre than his money. We have FAITH IN NO-TO-BAC. If you try No-To-Bac, you will 
Any druggist in und that it is to you 


— yy Booklet called “Don't Tobacco Spit and Smoke WORTH ITS 
=! bel y 
a —— . att for as ‘Kine NOT on ac is W Ree We! CHT iN GOLD. 


America mailed for the asking Buy No-To-Bae from_ druggists, or mailed for price. 
GUARANTEE Address THE STERLING RE ME DY CO., c hicago office, 45 Randolph St.; 


New York office, 0 
sesereeseososooooooes Spruce St.; Montreal, Can., 374 St. Paul St.; Laboratory, Indiana Mineral Springs, Indiana, 


SOCSSSOSOSESSSOOOOO0000060660006605 
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Nearly 


The Action 
of the 


of the vitality 
is derived 





anenananet 


It supplements breathing to an unlimited degree, by polarizing the entire 


body, causing oxygen to be absorbed from the 
skin. In this way an amount of vtality 


air through the pores of the 
can be taken into the system without 


the possibility of harm, the equivalent of which, as tonic or stimulant, would 


practically destroy the digestive system. 


The oxygen taken up by the capil- 


lary circulation oxydizes the blood before it is carried to the functional organs 


by the internal circulation. 


This revitalized blood stimulates the entire sys- 


tem, enabling organs to throw off disease that could not obtain the necessary 


strength in any other way. 


yond the power of the usual remedies. 


USE DR, EDISON'S 


OBESITY PILLS 





Obesity Fruit Salt and Bands. 
No Purging. No Dieting. Absolutely Safe. 
Can Get Thin Fast. 











M G t. Fifth Avenu 1 f New York’s Famous Four Hundred 
writ ler dat f Oct. 3d, that 4 Botth f Dr. Edison’s Ot y 
! la ver as f stomach t 

. ttl fo y Pills mad fur 
po 

M I . known writer f azin nd leader 

ir t sed t of Dr 
| I 1 or Fruit Sal h have 
re rds in 1 Health is perf and n 
plex k 1 \ 

M } a Wint 1 at i vri 

I A Hot N York I 
yl and Fr alt. Th Hear 

yspe} ad red y eigt u 1 n 
Pills and t ar sat k nd t 

nderfu 

Will 1H. Ma ng, ex-First Assistant at Tr rer, write 

The Secretary first calle it ny atte nt ‘ sity pills; both 

e reduced our weights ove re les of the pills 
rhis is the fifth order Sent you fron ffi 
Opsestty Satt ONE DOLLAR Perr Bortte 

I Band st §$ t pt 36 inche id 1 for each add 

P ta 92.5 1 Bott or thre Bottl for $4 no r one treatment 
Ww ] | pr ptly to any locality 


Dr. E Stecat 8 Electric Belts and Rings for Rheu- 
matism, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL ELECTRIC BELT CIRCULAR 


LORING & Co., 


CHICAGO, 113 State Street, Dept. No. 74. 
NEW YORK CITY, 40 W. 22d Street, Dept. 11. 


Cur Tuts Ovr anp Keep rt, AND Senp For Our New 
Fuc.-PAce (8-Column) ArTICLE ON OBESITY 
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That is why the ELECTROPOISE cures in 


sases be- 





POSITIVELY 


RHEUMATISM Coren. 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Numbness, and Blood Disorders, result- 
ing trom excesses, impaired circulation, « 






















wt Sluggish liver, by wearing 


Dr. BRIDCMAN’S 


RING er Evecrro-MAGNeTIC 
a quick and reliable rem- 
edy, as thousands testify, and it 


WILL CURE YOU 


as it has thousands of others. It 
does not rust the finger like the 
iron and pewter rings, béing 
solid silver and gold shells. 
iv ‘ Offices of the New York 
N.Y. 


' 
= as #3 Bottling Co 
suffering from Rheumatism. Ten 


Bis 
p& BRIDGMayy’ 
thousand dollars would not buy mine 
LECTRO- MAGHETIC) i coal not obtain another. 1 


onfidently recommend it to all 
« GEO. W. RAYNER, PRES.” 
“Dr. Bridgman’s Ring has per 
formed most miraculous cures of 

Rheumatism. 

«O. VANDERBILT, N.Y. 
“TIT have not had a twinge of Rheu 
matism since wearing Dr. Bridgman's 













« Dr. Bridgman’s Ring quickly 
cured me, after years of intense 


Ring 
“ JUDGE REYNOLDS, N. Y. C1TY.” 

Thousands of other well-known 

people offer similar testimony 

We have supplied these rings 
to Cleveland, Harrison, Astor, 
Depew, Bismarck, Gladstone, \'anderbilt, Morton, and other 
eminent men in both hemispheres. Their effect is marvel- 
lous Price, $2.00 silver shell, and $5.00 gold shell. All 
sizes. For sale by Druggists and Jewellers, or we will mail 
it, postpaid, on receipt of price and string showing size. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Beware of imitations which rust the finger 
and create blood poisoning 





The Dr.Bridgman Co.,816 B’dway, near 12th St.,N.Y, 
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of our bodies WRITE FOR 
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Practically 
Supplements 
Breathing. I 





TRADE MARK The unimpeachable testimony of hundreds of i 
well known people establishes beyond question the \ 
merits of the Electropoise. 








+ = — ' 

The following is from REV. W. H. DE PUY, A.M., Also unequivocally endorsed by 
D.D., L.L. D., assistant editor of the Christian Advocate: Prof. Totten, of Yale College: 

150 5TH AVE., NEw York, Dec, 2), 1893 Col. A. P. Connolly, of the Jnter- Ocean; 

My DEar Sir—Myself and family have received so much Mrs. Justice Howell E. Jackson; 
benetit from the use of your Electropoise, and I have be- Hon. Thos. M. Holt. Governor of North Carolina: 
come sc thoroughly convinced of its practical value as a Mr. P. A. Leman, of Hy. Hentz & Co., Brokers: 
curative agent, that i feel warranted in commending it Hon R G Dvrer fortl Ex-( eal aaa P: iin 
without reserve to the public. One of my friends, a ~ eae ea hai — 1, Hx-Commissioner of Patents; 
widely known and highly esteemed clergyman and edu- loratio Gates, V en. Archdeacon of West Mo.; 
cator. after using the Electropoise for nearly two years F. L. Nagle, Prof. St. Paul College; 
in bis family, said to me more than once, after thorough- Rev. R. a> oo Theological Review. 


ly testing its’ merits, that if he could not get another he 


would not take a thousand dollars for it. pondence Solicited. 


_ ares truly yours, W. H. DE stain The Electroliration Co., N22 Broadway, Le if City. 


Florida 
Pine-Balsam 


NATURE’S "REMEDY FOR. 


LUNG AND THROAT DISEASES. 


FOR EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL USE. 
As a Liniment Unsurpassed. 

It is not necessary to go to Florida to remove that lung or 
throat trouble. Upon receipt of Onc Dollar we will mail 
to any address in the United States or Canada 

One Three-Ounce Bottle Pine-Balsam. 
FROM TH.:EE TO FIVE DROPS A DOSE. 
FERNANDINA OIL AND CREOSOTE WORKS, | 
Fernardina, Fla., U. S. A. | 


















FOR PITCHERS _ 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM (a le 
> THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM. | S i 
E ‘ A DELICIOUS | i 


Castoria astoria promotes Digestion, and overcomes Flatu- 


OR mI ORMS , 
FOR Al FORMS OF lency, Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrha and Feverishness 


INDIGESTION Thus the child is rendered healthy and it ech stature. 
Castoria contains no Morphine or other narcotic property 












a lB inp me 










CAUTION—See that the name 






i h w per t y pre tion known t < 
Beeman is on each wrap! . ! H. A. ARCHER, M.D.., Por \ , en 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to 
dig 000 grains of fod. If it cannot be obtain om I Costeste — a ay se ‘i i neat 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to of children.” ALEX. ROBERTSON, M.D., 1 i Ave., N York. 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. Tue Centaur Co., 77 Murray Street, New York. 


ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 
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IN WITH — J | 


OATS | 


TO BEC 


Appetizing, pure, sweet, delicious, nourishing, 
digestible and healthful. None ‘‘just as good as.” 


The Child Loves It— 
The Dyspeptic Demands It— 
The Epicure Dotes on It— 
Do You Eat It? 


No hulls nor black specks in QUAKER OATS. 


Sold only in 2 lb. Packages. 
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ar df 
Sur ge CFT aleeaye cookery 
CLE VELANDS La AING LOWDER 
has yo equal 


_ Gps pure "and sure.” 


Our cook-book mailed free on receipt of stamp and address. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, New York. 
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is not much to give for a two ounce jar of 


Extract of BEE 


especially when you consider that 
A Two Ounce Jar 


contains enough Extract to 


Make () Pl ATES of Soup. 


ARMOUR'’S is the only Extract which possesses strength and true 
beef flavor to such an extent. 


To Prepare Consommé Quickly: 


For one quart of soup (sufficient for four or five people), dissolve from 1% to 
*¢rds of a teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef in one quart boiling water; 
4 teaspoonful celery chopped very fine, or use celery salt to taste; x tea- 
spoonful grated onion; Worcestershire Sauce, or pepper and salt to taste. 
(The boiling water extracts the flavor of the vegetables at once and this 
soup requires no further cooking.) 


To Make Clear Red Tomato Soup: 


To one quart of the above add rd can stewed and strained tomatoes. 


To Make a Beef-Tomato Cream: 
Add to the clear tomato soup 44 can evaporated cream, and powdered 
mace to flavor, 

These soups can be prepared in a few minutes and need no further 
cooking. 

Armour’s Extract, unlike the ordinary soup ‘‘stock,’’ never spoils. 
It is always ready—always reliable. Its convenience renders it in 
dispensable for yachting, camping, canoeing, fishing, shooting and 
cycling outfits. 

We issue a little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles’’ which is to be 
had for the asking. Send your name and address to 


Armour & Company 


Chicago. 


les . Ny |’ 
Wale y 


MEL 
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THE GLORY OF VENICE 


is nature’s coloring —‘‘that melodrama 
of flame and gold and rose and orange | 
and azure which her skies and lagoons 
yield almost daily to the eye,” and 
which time impresses upon her buildings 
themselves. 

The natural woods with which we are 
finishing and furnishing our homes have 
coloring almost as glorious — when fine 


varnishing reveals and preserves it. 


MurRPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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A Hundred 


In a quaint old English inn located in the 
heart of London, at a table beer-stained and 
aged, sat two very curious-looking charac- 
ters, playing at cards. 

One was rough, unclean, shabby, and 
much the worse for wear— Martin by name. 
The other, poor in appearance, was, how- 
ever, neat, refined, and attractive; one 
whose genius we admire, whose wit always 
refreshes us, and whose character we love 
for its unselfishness. It was Charles Lamb. 

The two men played, and played, and 
played long into the night, and while beer 
and something stronger found its willing 
course down their ever-thirsty throats, 
Lamb kept up his accustomed broadside of 
wit. The night passed into the early morn- 
ing, and yet they played. Luck kept favor- 
ing Lamb, when, towards the close of their 
game, seized with a bright idea, and the 
consciousness of the dirt which the morn- 
ing light seemed to reveal more clearly in 
the appearance of his companion, he said, 
“Martin, if dirt was trumps, what hands 
you would hold!” 

The parting thrust was rich wit, to be en- 
joyed as long as Lamb is remembered. But 
Lamb thought of more than what appeared 
on the face of his remark. He referred 
also to a topic or agitation which was the 
prevailing one of the day, personal cleanli- 
ness, put into motion by the advertising of 
a new household luxury, not long before 
invented, and which, owing to its great 
worth and superiority, had become im- 
mensely popular, attracting the notice of 
every one. 

It was patronized by royalty, enjoyed by 
the nobility, sought for by the fastidious. 
It was inspiration to the poet, and he sang 
of it; it was on the tongue’s end of the wit, 
and he made puns of it; it was the delight 
of the moralist, and he preached of it; it 
was the occupation of the scientist, and he 
wondered at it. It was the talk of the day; 
every one knew of it, every one liked it, 
every one used it. 

Then Time took it in hand, and hours 
turned to days, days to weeks, weeks to 
months, and months to years, years to tens 
and twenties and fifties, till a century passed, 
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and still it multiplied in popularity. The 
envious hurled imitations at its head, the 
chemist thought, man came and went, but 
still its popularity extended, until to-day 
there is not a town or village or city that 
doesn’t use Pears’ soap, and largely. 

Lamb felt a hundred years ago that to be 
clean in the true sense of enjoying cleanli- 
ness it was necessary to use Pears’ soap, 
not because it was soap, but because it was 
PEARS’ soap. For Pears’ soap brought to 
the user a new sensation, a feeling of clean- 
liness, a freshness, a purity, a softening to 
the skin which was not known before. 
Every user of Pears’ soap to-day feels as 
Lamb did a hundred years ago. 

Yet how careless some are about the use 
of soap. The quality of soap used makes 
all the difference in the world to the skin. 
You may lather and soap your body with 
some hard substance called soap, which is 
about as dirty as the dirt it pretends to 
take off, but that isn’t cleaning the body, 
that isn’t removing the dirt and leaving the 
skin white, clean, pure, and soft, giving Nat- 
ure a chance to throw off all impurities. 

Pears’ soap doesn’t leave the skin rough 
and chapped. Pears’ soap leaves the com- 
plexion fair to look upon. It improves 
most complexions. The success of Pears’ 
soap is no secret. Any one who uses Pears’ 
soap can tell you what is pure soap, and 
why it is so popular. Pears’ soap advances 
with civilization, or rather civilization with 
Pears’ soap. Cleanliness always betokens 
refinement. Even look with what care the 
birds wash themselves and put their plu- 
mage in order, and how clean and elegant 
they appear. Among the beasts of the for- 
est or field, the most contented, the most 
cheerful, the most happy are the ones most 
cleanly. And so great is the effect of clean- 
liness upon man that it extends to his mor- 
al character. Virtue cannot dwell long 
where there is filth. And so for more than 
a hundred years has the human race been 
uplifted, both physically and morally, by 
PEARS ' soap. Pears’ is the name for pure 
soap. It wears to the thinness of a wafer, 
and is matchless for the complexion. Oth- 
ers may be good, but Pears’ is best. 
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BOB’S STOCKING. 
Susan and Mary, and dear little Rod, 
All hung up their stockings, but greedy Bob, 
Who was always hungry and dirty, too, 
Thought he had a much better plan in view; 
The rest went to bed, he lingered behind 
With the largest stocking he could find, 
And laughed with glee as he thought of the lot 
Of things he would get by means of his plot. 
When Christmas morn dawned, the children all ran 
To the chimney-piece their treasures to scan. 
A doll was for Mary, another for Sue, 
And in Rod's stocking a horn hung in view, 
While all of the three that hung in a row 
Were stuffed full of candies from top to toe, 
But greedy Bob’s held to its utmost scope 
Nothing but cakes of pure Ivory Soap. 
Santa supposed it was for Bob’s mother, 
And knew she preferred this soap to all other. 
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